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TheWriting on n theWall 


It was at the famous feast of Belshazzar, King of Babylon, that 
the prophet Daniel read the awful dictum—‘‘Mene, Mene, Tekel 
Upharsin.’’ That night Cyrus and his army captured the city, but 

Ait > | not until thousands of years later was unearthed the inscribed 
ae cylinder that told the real story of the ‘‘Fall of Babylon.’’ This 
the “Fall of Babylon” | curious account, which is very different from the popular version, 
is but one of many thousand “original documents’’ contained in 


The Library of Original Sources 


| i. ton now for the first time available to the general public. This re- 
FREE BOOK written for our in- markable Library has previously been sold by subscription, but by 


| é cmats eam sal tn 7 ais Teed purchasing the entire unsold edition, from the publishers, we secured 


records.” Mail the coupon now and this book will it at an absolutely unheard of reduction. Therefore we are able to 
he cunt tp gums. offer a few sets to LITERARY DIGEST readers at 


AN EXTRAORDINARY BARGAIN 


because we sell through the mails only. Note that the attached coupon speci- 
fies that NO SALESMAN WILL CALL—no agent’s commission to pay. Send the 
attached coupon AT ONCE and we will mail FREE the book of rare documents 
and curious inscriptions and tell of our low price offer ON EASY MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS. Mail the coupon NOW. You assume no obligation. No sales- 
man will call. The book is FREE. 


THIS MARVELOUS WORK is revolutionizing modern thought. It’s turning upside down 
old notions and ideas. It gives the authoritative ‘rock-bottom sources of our knowledge on 
ALL SUBJECTS OF HUMAN INTEREST from the earliest civilization down to today—the 


inside facts which the average person has never even heard of. 


OVER 100 RESEARCH SPECIALISTS spent 10 years gathering the contents of 
this great work. Ancient and remote and forgotten civilizations in all parts of the globe 
were uncovered, and age-buried hieroglyphics on monuments, tablets, sun-baked bricks 

and palimpsests yielded their secrets; untiring workers ransacked the hidden literature 
of every age, ancient, medieval and modern, to find the ‘‘original documents’”” that 
shaped the civilizations and influenced the thought and life of the world. Nothing 

like it has ever been attempted or thought of before. You'll be amazed at the 
wealth of information this unique library contains. 


DO YOU KNOW that the old Egyptians 5000 B. C. had a Bible?—Do you know that 
the Assyrian literature gives the story of the Creation ?—Do you know that books and 












Terra-cotta cylinder 



























































































newspapers were printed in Asia thousands of years before printing was invented by r x 
Gutenberg ?—Did YOU ever read Columbus’ personal log of his great voyage ?—Do University 
you know that there occurred in Medieval England the first great Socialistic protest ? Research, 
—Do you know by what unique process Harvey demonstrated the circulation of the Dept. F. 
blood ?—Do you know who Machiavelli was, or what world-famous treatise he wrote ? . ware 
Milwaukee, Wis. 







s equally as curious and im- 
portant—in The Library of Original Sources. Every document is in the exact words 
of the original, translated; every contribution is' from the actual eyewitness or person 
who took part; every idea is in the words of the thinker, investigator, discoverer or 
inventor. 

JACK LONDON SAYS:—“ it is a whole library in itself. I certainly never could 
spare these books from my Shelves. 

10 sumptuous, massive volumes, bound in rich, black 
imported sheepskin; full-page illustrations, pure silk 
head-bands, printed in large, clear type on handmade 
paper, gold tops—a triumph of the book-maker’s art. 








Send me the FREE 
book of rare documents 
showing curious inscrip- 
tions of the Ancients, and 
tell me of your easy payment 
offer. I assume no obligation, 
the book and all you send me are 
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THE ABINGDON PRESS 


The Abingdon Press is the trade imprint of 
the oldest publishing house in the United States 


Bua 4 


DURING its one hundred and twenty-seven 
years of growth it has maintained so high a 
standard of scholarship in its publications and 
such great excellence in the various phases 
of bookmaking, that today it commands in- 
ternational distinction. The famous Cam- 
bridge University Press of England chose this 
American house to print and bind a large 
part of the India paper edition of the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, a monumental work. 














The achievements of THE ABINGDON PRESS were recognized 
last year when it was awarded by the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
at San- Francisco the GRAND PRIZE for Printing, Binding and 
General *‘Bookmaking, the highest possible weed. 


Abingdon Press books are for sale at the better bookshops. 
Write us for catalog. ‘Two of the recent issues follow: 


HUGH GRAHAM FOUNDATIONS OF 
CHRISTIAN BELIEF 


A Tale of the Pioneers 
Studies in the Philosophy of Religion 


By FRANK S. TOWNSEND By FRANCIS L. STRICKLAND 
A thrilling story of life and times in the A popular defense of the Christian re- 
territory now covered by the Virginias ligion. Its range is broad, its positions 
and neighboring States. It is a tale sound and clearly stated. It would be 
of empire in the making and will be hard to imagine a book on this subject 
read with absorbing interest. more easily readable. 

Price, net, $1.35 Price, net, $1.50 





THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO BOSTON PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 













SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE ! 


The War has created unlimited commercial opportunities 
for those who know a foreign language. Take advantage 
of the war situation! Better your position and increase your 

salary. Extend your business. Establish export trade with 
South American countries. Equip yourself to read foreign 
books and papers. Brush up on the language you studied 

at school or college and. make it of practi- 
cal use. Acquire a new language at home. 
SPANISH— FRENCH 
GERMAN — ITALIAN 


Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 
LANGU AGE-PHONE 
METHOD 


and Rosenthal’s 
Practical Linguistry 








Free ‘Treatise on 
Language Study”’ This is the natural way to learn a 


“ foreign language. The voice of a 
Senny see eafoee native professor pronounces each 
we will mail it, also J Jord and phrase, slowly or quickly, 
a. ; ce) es 

ene trial It is a pleasant, fascinating study. 
We will also tell you All members of the family can use 
how you can use your it. You practice during spare mo 
aa taibinn axadibas ments, and in a surprisingly short 

8 time you speak, read and under- 


Se eae ee stand a new language. 





guage. The Language-Phone Method 
rite us today. 902 Putnam Building 
Write “A 2 West 45th Street, New York 











Shakespeare 
Temple. Edition 


The most satisfactory edition published, 
one play toa volume. Printed from Cam- 
bridge text, clear type, hand-made paper, 
numbered lines, handy pocket size, com- 
plete in 40 vols. At any bookstore. 

Full Flexible Red Leather. 55c per Volume 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Health is Yours 


If you follow the teaching of Dr. Elmer Lee, 


editor 
esi: Health Culture Magazine 
Every month it is brim full of hints and helps 
for health without drugs, and right eating, 
breathing, exercising, ete. $1.00 a rear lic a 
number—6 months’ “trial” for 25 cei 

Send today for your first six tan ny and add 
to your health. Money back if not satisfied. 


} HEALTH CULTURE, 300 St, James Bldg., New Yors. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
g A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 

















ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott's. 
250- page enemas e free. Please address 
THE HO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Deve. 71, Springfield, Mass. 


Learn the 
“ Truth 


) GNORANCE of the laws of 
$ self and sex will not excuse in- 
fraction of Nature’s decree. The 

ipa knowledge vital to a happy, sue- 
05 cessful life has been collected in 


The Education of Sex 


A digest of the world’s greatest works on the subject. 
Contains 25 Chapters Furry Illustrated. 
Write for Booklet and rere 
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INVADING MEXICO TO 


UR ARMED INVASION 
Villa and his band of murderers is ‘‘deliberately in- 
tended to preclude the possibility of 


of Mexico on the 


intervention,” 


declares Secretary Lansing, and 


trail of 





AVERT INTERVENTION, 


mends President Wilson for conceding Carranza the reciprocal 
right to pursue bandits across the border into the United States, 
because this permission will aid the Provisional President in 

smothering the incendiary oratory 





an overwhelming majority of our 
that this 
intention may be realized. While 
observer 


press earnestly hope 


no competent editorial 
shuts his eyes to the perilous pos- 
sibilities with which the situation 
neither does he 


bristles, ignore 


the omens of a happy outcome 


supplied by General Carranza’s 


cordial cooperation with our 


punitive expedition, by our evi- 
dence of good faith in permitting 
the continued exportation of am- 
munition to Carranza’s forces, and 
by the public demonstrations of 
approval in Mexico City and in 
Carranza’s 


Querétaro, provisional 


capital. Even in the comment of 


the Texas papers, which are too 
near the danger-zone to be easily 
deluded with false hopes, we find 
Before 
*ancho Villa ‘‘now yawns the pit 
dug for his 
Houston 


Chronicle, which thinks that ‘‘the 


a strong note of optimism. 
he so. ruthlessly 
adversary,” says the 
launching of this expedition will 
serve to quell the rising tide of 


passion along the border, which, eemaatea hes 


if permitted to expand much fur- General John J. 
ther, would certainly and inevitably 
plunge the two countries into war.” 
‘Assuming that it will remain a 


punitive expedition, the task as- 





signed to our troops will be more 





OUR TROOPS INTO MEXICO. 


Pershing’s 
Geronimo and his Apaches in the Southwest, and in sub- 
jugating the Moros in the Philippines, peculiarly fit him 
for his present difficult task. 
rapid promotion in the United States Army, having been 
advanced by President Roosevelt in 1906 from captain to 
brigadier-general over the heads of 862 other officers. 


to which our invasion will give 
op 
To do 


adds the Galvpston 


rise in Mexico. that is 
worth while,” 
daily, ‘for there is nothing to be 
gained by closing our eyes to the 
fact that 


operation to the one purpose we 


our efforts to limit this 


have , 
The 


also by the El Paso Times, this 


in view may fail wofully.’ 


note of warning is sounded 


border paper seeing  ‘‘squally 


times’’ ahead unless Americans and 

General 
that “this 
is no time to indulge in idle theories 


Mexicans alike heed 


Pershing’s admonition 
invasion.” 


about The same paper 


emphasizes editorially General 


Pershing’s statement that the sole 


purpose of his expedition is to ‘‘aid 


in eliminating an international out- 


law,”’ and that this constitutes “a 


most friendly act of assistance on 


our part.”” Turning to New Orleans, 
another city not far removed from 
the Mexican voleano, we find The 
Item affirming that with Carranza 
welcoming the Americans as his 
aids ‘‘Mexico’s ‘years of misery are 
near an end, with Carranza as the 
experiences in fighting leading Mexican figure in the work 
of pacification.” 

We are “united at last,” ex- 
claims the New York World, which 


is gratified to note that ‘‘a murder- 


He holds the record for 





ous assault upon Americans, in one 





difficult than dangerous,’”’ remarks 
the Dallas News, which says that 3,000 is an outside estimate 
of Villa’s present forces, and thinks that “‘he could hardly 


recruit this to more than 5,000.” The Galveston News com- 


locality at least, is resented by the 
whole body of our citizenship.” ‘‘We are all unanimous now— 
Bryanites, hyphenates, and all the rest’’—agrees the Rochester 


Post Express, and the New York Herald, admonishing us that 
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SCENE IN COLUMBUS, N. M. 








, AFTER THE VILLISTA RAID. 








“this is a time for Americans to stand together,” adds that 
“the few in this land who are giving vent to carping criticism, 


the While reflecting upon the good faith of their own Govern- ° 


ment either directly or by innuendo, deserve the condemnation 
of their fellows.” 

“In no single act has the present Administration given clearer 
proof of its fitness to be entrusted with the foreign relations 
of the United States than in its friendly reply to General Car- 
ranza’s request for ‘reciprocal rights,’”’ declares the St. Louis 
Republic, which repeats the assurance that our soldiers are in 
Mexico ‘‘on police-duty pure and simple.” If our military 
movement into Mexico is saved from becoming an armed inter- 
vention, says the St. Louis Globe Democrat, we owe the fact not 
only to President Wilson’s handling of the crisis, but to ‘‘the 
surprizing good sense displayed by General Carranza.” Not 
only is the reciprocal agreement “‘perfectly fair,” says the 
New York World, but it has the added advantage of “saving 
the face of the Carranza Government.” ‘‘From every point of 
view,”’ remarks this paper, “‘it is highly desirable that Villa’s 
sinister power be not increased by American disregard of Mexican 
sensibilities.” ‘‘The new step,” says the Columbia Siate, 
‘‘is of a piece with the whole Mexican policy of the Administra- 
tion, namely, helping* the people of that distracted Republic to 
attain a basis of sane self-government.’”’ As a matter of ex- 
pediency, the reciprocal-invasion agreement “helps both the 
record and the situation,’ remarks the Boston News Bureau, 
which goes on to say: 


’ 


: 


“As a concession it sentimentally fortifies our previous posi- 
tion. It attests our singleness of purpose—that of catching 
Villa—and reenforces the assurances of respect and cooperation 
given in our first announcement of that purpose. Mexican pride 
and suspicion are given no fresh fuel. Our record for magnanim- 
ity and sincerity is enhanced. 

“‘But the important effect is in the other direction, and it is 
more practical than sentimental. It cuts the ground from under 
any sinister designs that may have tempted Carranza. It 
erases tlie oecasion for whatever menace his note contained. It 
makes still clearer the advantage that should come to him, 
following our recognition and present attitude, if he will act 
fairly and sensibly—or is able as well as willing to do so.” 


*‘And is it not possible,” asks the same paper, “‘that other 
interests than purely Mexican will be somewhat baffled by our 
liberality of attitude?’’ For— 


“Travelers have flatly asserted—what a larger world-situation 
made a plausible suspicion—that foreign intrigues have been 
operative in making more acute for us the Mexican muddle. 
No doubt such influences would have been happy to witness the 
present distraction further gravely complicated.” 


General Carranza’s ‘political courage” in accepting our aid, 


remarks the New York Sun, ‘‘seems to have laid the specter of 
intervention.” If Carranza can hold his people in line, agrees 
The Evening Sun, Mexico is confronting her great opportunity. 
But serious peril, it adds, “‘lies in the ignorant passions of the 
Mexican populace, goaded and inflamed by malignant agitators.” 
At least, says the New York Times, ‘‘we begin our enforced task 
with the clear understanding that everything that can be done 
to prevent intervention will be done by our Government, with 
the approval of the whole country.”” And the New York Glob 
reminds us that President Wilson is opposed to intervention 
in Mexico “‘on both idealistic and practical grounds”’: 

‘*His moral convictions are confirmed by practical consider- 
ations. He realizes that to conquer Mexico would imperil good 
relations with all Latin America and make impossible a Pan- 
American Union. He is aware that to put Mexico in order 
would probably mean ten years of war and the continuous 
employment of half a million troops, and that if we succeeded 
all we would gain would be to have an Ireland or Poland on our 
hands. He does not think the integrity of American investments 
would be promoted by a new sort of anarchy in Mexico.” 


It is possible to invade Mexico with armed forces without 
going to war with Mexico, explains the Springfield Republican, 
because ‘‘an expedition against outlaws, such as Villa’s forces, 
has in itself no status as a war in international law; it is merely 
a performance of police-duty.”” ,Nevertheless, it adds, “within 
a week the whole border may be aflame.” 

A sigh of mingled relief and apprehension, remarks the St. 
Louis Star, went up from one end of the country to the other 
at the news that President Wilson, without waiting to ask the 
authorization of Congress or the consent of Carranza, ordered 
a military expedition into Mexico to capture the bandits who 
invaded our territory and murdered our citizens at Columbus. 
There was relief because incisive action had come to break the 
long strain of “watchful waiting,” and apprehension because 
the outcome might be war. Immediately after the Columbus 
raid the President announced that an ‘‘adequate force,” acting 
‘“‘in entirely friendly aid of the constituted authorities in Mexico 
and with scrupulous respect for the sovereignty of that Re- 
public,” would be sent at once in pursuit of Villa. At the 
same time the Secretary of War issued a statement that ‘‘so 
soon as the forces of the de-facto Government can take control 
of the situation any forces of the United States then remaining 
in Mexico will, of course, be withdrawn.’’ Carranza’s double- 
barreled response was a note to the American Government 
asking permission to send Mexican troops across the border into 
the United States in pursuit of bandits if the occasion should 
arise, and a proclamation to the Mexican people declaring that 
‘‘under no circumstances will any motive, be the reasons or ex- 
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13TH U. S. CAVALRY CROSSING THE BOUNDARY FOR WATCHFUL MARCHING. 








planations of the United States what they may, justify the 
armed invasion of Mexican territory without reciprocal rights 
being granted to the Mexicans,” and that ‘‘not for an instant will 
the invasion of Mexican territory or an outrage to its dignity 
be tolerated.”” Not less prompt was President Wilson’s reply 
granting the permission requested, and expressing gratification 
“that the de-facto Government of Mexico has evinced so cordial 
with our efforts to capture 
This reply, according to Car- 


’ 


and friendly a spirit of cooperation’ 
and punish Villa and his band. 
ranza’s Foreign Secretary, ‘‘relieved a very delicate situation,” 
and was. celebrated in Mexico City and Querétaro by parades 
and other public demonstrations in approval of the agreement, 
the crowds proclaiming Carranza ‘‘the savior of his country’s 
honor.”” Carranza’s next step was an order to his generals ‘to 
cooperate in every way with the American expeditionary force.” 
While most of our papers comment in the spirit advocated by 
General Pershing, we find Mr. Hearst’s New York American 
arguing that ‘‘real intervention would save bloodshed,” and his 
New York Evening Journal remarking that ‘‘the job in Mexico 
must be complete some day,” and asking, ‘‘Why not attend to it 
‘properly now?” What is Mr. Hearst’s idea of attending to it 
properly may be gathered from the following sentences: 
“‘California and Texas were part of Mexico once. Does any- 
body suggest that California and Texas would like to go back to 
Mexico, or that California and Texas are anything less than 
homogeneous, patriotic, typical sections of the United States? 
‘*What has been done in California and Texas by the United 
States can be done ALL THE WAY DOWN TO THE SOUTHERN BANK 
OF THE PANAMA CANAL AND A FEW MILES BEYOND. 
‘‘And if this country really wanted to do what would be for 
the best interest of civilization, and especially of Mexico and 
Central America, the pacifying, prosperity-giving influence of 


the United States would be extended south to inelude both 
sides of the great Canal. 

**Naturally there would be objections. Tlere were objections 
among our original thirteen States when it was suggested that 
they should enter the Union and share in the general power and 
prosperity. 

“Texas that was Mexico, and California that was Mexico, 
had days of mourning. Citizens objected to being taken in. 

*‘But they would object much more violently now to being 
put out.” 


And the Chicago Tribune, in editorials published on March 10 
and 11, announced its belief that ‘‘intervention is inevitable,”’ 
“‘we back away from a 
“What 
‘*“between the old Cuba 


and declared that in trying to avoid it 


moral duty, an opportunity, and a responsibility.” 


essential difference is there,”’ it asks, 


and the present Mexico?”’ : 

That the Mexican masses, distrusting our assurances of 
good faith, or even kept in ignorance of them, may turn away 
from Carranza and rally behind any leader who adopts ‘‘ Death 
’ as his slogan, is a possibility that many of our 
do not blink. There 
bility,” thinks the San Francisco Chronicle, *‘that Villa, Zapata, 
While Villa is a bandit, re- 
marks the Baltimore News, ‘‘he is a bandit with a national past 
The Wash- 
ington Times reminds us that failure in our effort to “get Villa 


to the Gringoes’ 


editorial observers is ‘“‘a grim proba- 


and Felix Diaz may join forces.” 
and national and now international possibilities.” 


alive or dead” would be a death-blow to American prestige in 
Mexico. And in the Springfield Republican we find certain 


‘highly explosive elements” in the situation thus enumerated: 


ser 


‘he reports that Villa’s desperado attack on an American 
town had made him a hero in parts of Mexico are not to be con- 
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THE NECESSARY FOURTH WHEEL. 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader 


THRILLING EXPERIENCES 


sidered improbable. The blazing audacity of the act might 
readily bring him popularity not merely among the peons from 
which Villa sprang, but also among the educated and propertied 
classes. A strong anti-American feeling was noted in Mexico 
in General Diaz’s last years as President, and there were mob- 
demonstrations in Mexico City, inspired and led by students, 
which had a portentous look. Americans have never been 
loved south of the Rio Grande. Texas, California, and the war 
of 1846-48 furnish the historical roots of the dislike; racial and 
cultural differences have made the border a dark and bloody 
ground for seventy-five years, and in the past generation the 
capitalistic penetration of Mexico by American promoters and 
engineers has aroused dread of the loss of national independence. 

““Campaigning for Villa, ‘dead or alive,’ will not be quite 
the same as running down Apaches or cattle-thieves. Villa has 
done things in recent Mexican history that appeal to the im- 
agination; he commanded large armies and won important 
battles. He was Carranza’s big fist in the earlier days of the 
revolution after President Madero’s murder, and at one time 
he seemed not unlikely to become another Diaz and be the 
undisputed ruler of Mexico. Villa has a certain untutored 
genius in war, and his brute force is the sort that makes many 
humble peons his adoring followers. An outlaw he now is, but 
nearly every fighting-man in Mexico has been technically an 
outlaw at one time or another in the past five years. The feeling 
that Villa is ‘one of us’ may take deep hold of the Mexican masses, 
even of the soldiers of Carranza’s army, in case the spectacle 
of American troopers in stern pursuit of him should be long 
drawn out.” 


And the military difficulties confronting our punitive expedi- 
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tion are so great, The Republican goes on to say, that ‘‘its 


final success may be deferred for many months”’: 


“The pursuit of the Apache Indians under Geronimo a 
generation ago lasted some two years. Villa knows every 
hiding-place and water-hole of the desert and mountains of 
northern Mexico, and he will get protection from the mass of 
the humbler inhabitants of that region whenever he needs a 
refuge. During the operations under Generals Funston and 
Pershing, moreover, there may be incidents full of danger to 
the relations between the two countries, even if Mexico as a 
whole remains quiet. Clashes may occur between American 
soldiers and Mexicans which will be exaggerated and distorted 
in the reports circulated from the Rio Grande to Yucatan, 
provoking popular animosity against the ‘gringoes.’ 

“That the business can be put through on the lines now con- 
templated, without an extension of the military operations into a 
general campaign of intervention, must be the earnest hope of 
every one; yet it would be inexcusable folly for the United States 
Government not to make ready for the gravest contingencies,” 




















T. R.— I ain't mad atcha any more!" 


—Hanny in the St. Joseph News-Press. 


OF OUR CHIEF FAUNAL NATURALIST WITH THE 


COL. ROOSEVELT OUT AND IN THE RACE 
HE RINGING UTTERANCE of Colonel Roosevelt 


that he does not wish the nomination and is “‘not in 

the least interested in the political fortunes either of 
myself or any other man” only means that he is willing to run. 
At least, such is the idea of some editorial observers, and, among 
them, the San Francisco Bulletin (Ind. Rep.) says that ‘“‘of 
course he wants to be President,’’ and ‘‘he thinks he knows 
exactly what ought to be done.’”’ Nor is he a Colonel House— 
“no side-lines for him; he wants to run with the ball.”’ This 
journal then quotes from the ex-President’s statement the 
caution that it would be a ‘“‘mistake’”’ to nominate him “unless 
the country has in its mood something of the heroic,” and ‘his 
‘should approach their 


urging that the delegates to Chicago 
task unhampered by any pledge, except to bring to its accom- 
plishment every ounce of courage, intelligence, and integrity 
they possess.”” With these views, observes The Bulletin, 
Colonel Roosevelt ‘‘can’t care a continental army whether his 
name is in the primaries or not.’’ It was to keep his name out 
of the Massachusetts primary, we learn from the press, that 
Colonel Roosevelt made his pronouncement to Mr. Stoddard, 
of the New York Evening Mail, while at Port of Spain, Trini- 
dad, B. W. I., on a holiday-tour. From the published reports 
we cull as follows: 


*‘T will not enter into any fight for the nomination, and I will 
not permit any factional fight to be made in my behalf. Indeed, 
I will go further and say that it would be a mistake to nominate 
me unless the country has in its mood something of the heroic 
—unless it feels not only devotion to ideals, but the purpose 
measurably to realize those ideals in action. 

“This is one of those rare times which come only at long 
intervals in a nation’s history, where the action taken deter- 
mines the bias of the life of the generations that follow. Such 
times were those from 1776 to 1789, in the days of Washington, 
and from 1858 to 1865, in the days of Lincoln. 

“Tt is for us of to-day to grapple with the tremendous national 
and international problems of our own hour in the spirit and 
with the ability shown by those who upheld the hands of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. Whether we do or do not accomplish this 
feat will largely depend on the action taken at the Republican 
and Progressive national conventions next June. 

‘‘Nothing is to be hoped from the present Administration, and 
the struggles between the President and his party leaders in 
Congress are to-day merely struggles as to whether the nation 
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DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Daily News. 


GREATEST LIVING PACHYDERM OF THE 


shall see its governmental representatives adopt an attitude 
of a little more or a little less hypocrisy and follow a policy of 
slightly greater or slightly less baseness. All that they offer 
us is a choice between degrees of hypocrisy and degrees of 
infamy.” 


The Des Moines Capital (Rep.) speaks of this declaration 
as being ‘‘so full of American red blood that one who loves 
his country feels like proposing three cheers.’’ Colonel Roose- 
velt knows ‘‘there are legions who wouldn’t vote for anybody 
remarks the Columbus Ohio State Journal (Rep.), and he 
knows that there are ‘‘as legions that 
would not vote for him under any This is 
‘‘probably the reason why he will not enter the Presidential 
contest.””. Again, the Tacoma Ledger (Rep.) is imprest by 
Colonel Roosevelt’s counsel to the convention delegates because 
it ‘‘eonflicts with the views of many of his followers who have 
attacked the representative system and advocated Presidential 


else,”’ 


also many, or more, 


circumstances.” 


primary instructions,’ and it observes: 


“Tt is not entirely clear to what convention he refers. For 
the most part, his interview reads as if he has reference to the 
Republican National Convention. In one place, however, he 
says whether we grapple with the tremendous hational and 
international problems of our own hour in the spirit and with 
the ability shown by those who upheld the hands of Washington 
and Lincoln will ‘largely depend upon the action taken at the 
Republican and Progressive national conventions next June.’ 
His advice seems to be intended chiefly for the Republican 
party, for he realizes that. there is little of the Progressive 
party left. ...... 

‘‘Evidence grows that Colonel Roosevelt will support the 
nominee of the Republican National Convention.” 


‘unwillingness to precipitate a factional 
several times asserted,’’ the Boston 
Transcript (Ind. Rep.) “always the assertion has 
been followed by additional evidence of his popularity.”” Then 
this journal cites approvingly Colonel Roosevelt’s definition 
of the delegates who ‘“‘should be the very best men that can be 
found in our country, whose one great mission should be to 
declare in unequivocal of clean-cut, 
straight-out national Americanism, in deeds not less than in 
words, and in internal and international matters alike.”” The 
Kalamazoo Progressive Herald also warmly indorses Colonel 
Roosevelt’s ‘“‘patriotiec message to Americans,” and says that 


Colonel Roosevelt’s 
fight at the polls” has been 


se“ 


tells us, and 


terms for a program 


AMERICAN POLITICAL 

















SITTING ON THE LID 


Hanny in the St. Joseph News-Press. 


JUNGLE. 


‘the crisis is too grave to dwell on the desire of individuals.” 
Echoing the ex-President’s statement about the character of 
the delegates, this journal urges that they should be ‘“‘the best 
Americans; not politicians.” 

Among the independent dailies we find the Washington Post 
summing up the situation as follows: 


‘‘All that the Colonel has done is to state the conditions on 
which he will become a candidate. He has merely made it 
plain that he will not compromise to get the nomination for 
himself; that if he should receive it, it would be with the under- 
standing that he would continue the fight he has been making 
against the present Administration’s foreign policy. 

‘*Without doubt, Colonel Roosevelt will make a fight in the 
resolutions committee, which will draw up the Republican plat- 
form. This is likewise true of former Secretary Bryan’s program 
in the Democratic party. These two leaders will try to see to it 
that their views are represented, or else openly rejected, in the 
two great political parties.” 

As the New York Evening Sun (Ind.) sees it, Colonel Roosevelt 
“serves notice here and now that if he should be returned to 
the White House”’ he ‘‘would not hesitate to proceed to direct 
against the United States 
” and it tells us that— 


action those who have wronged 
grievously,’ 

“The Colonel has set a good example for Presidential pos- 
sibilities. In this of all years it is highly desirable for the 
people to know the positions on our international relations of 
the candidates among whom they choose. The conventions 
which will nominate a candidate at Chicago—for it does not 
seem probable that two candidates for President will be chosen 
there—should know the views of their nominee. This is no 


year for political pigs in pokes.” 

To turn now to his critics, the Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem. 
‘the Old World is taking what has been described 
the New World is not hankering after any 
One send the 


claims that tho ‘ 
as a bath of blood, 


such experience.” way to invite it would be to “ 


Colonel to Washington again,’’ and this journal adds: ‘‘That 
would be part and parcel of the logic of his nomination; also of 
his election. It is too big a price to pay.’’ Referring to the 


statement of ‘‘Theodore Roosevelt, Hero,” that ‘‘it is utterly 
impossible to say now with any degree of certainty who should 
be nominated at Chicago,’’ the Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.) 
remarks that ‘“‘not since Cesar declined the crown upon the 
Lupercal has there been a finer display of simple and unaffected 


modesty.” 
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Wi1tson—** Come on—you've a perfect right to stand here!” THE ARMED LINER. 


—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


A REPUBLICAN AND A DEMOCRATIC VIEW OF THE U-BOAT ISSUE. 


THE DISILLUSION OF THE PRIMARY 


IDE-SPREAD DISTRUST of the Presidential-primary 

\ N laws appears to be felt by various editorial observers, 
some of whom go so far as to call them ‘‘farcical.”’ 

In the Democratic party a primary is considered superfluous, 
while in the Republican ranks the leading “‘ possibilities’? show a 
strange unwillingness to let their names appear on the ballots. 
Then, too, instead of enabling the voters to select their candi- 
dates themselves, we are told, in certain cases the statutes 
seem to have been drawn ‘“‘as if the real intentions were to de- 
prive them of the exercise of a free choice.’”” Such is the observa- 
tion of the Minneapolis Tribune (Rep.), which points out that 
in Minnesota the voters have ‘‘very much less to say about 
the nomination of a President than under the old system,” 
That the new method is “in great disrepute this year among 
those who regarded it as the ark of our political covenant four 
years ago,” is the conviction of the St. Louis Globe Democrat 
(Rep.), which notes particularly the great change of form, it 
takes in the twenty-two States legally requiring a primary. 
Thus Ohio requires the Presidential candidates to file written 
acceptances, we are informed, while Illinois will not permit any 
eandidate to decline. Colonel Roosevelt, who formerly favored 
the Presidential-primary idea, has tried in vain to withdray his 
name in the latter State, but “his protests are to be officially 
ignored.”” If we examine further we find ‘‘a bewildering variety 
of conceptions of how a candidate for President should conduct 
his campaign.”’ In the present situation the Democrats ‘‘com- 
plain of the needless expense, with only one Presidential candi- 
date before them’’; and turning to the Republican party, whose 
press are more vitally concerned in the matter this year, The 


Globe Democrat observes: 


“The men whom the country esteems of Presidential size are 
not submitting their candidacies to the primaries. Most of the 
favorite sons are respecting each other’s preserves. Mr. Fair- 
banks had no opposition in Indiana. No avowed candidate will 
dispute with Senator Sherman in Illinois. Senator Cummins is 
to have Iowa. He and Senator La Follette are reported to have 
formed a compact in each other’s interest in certain Northern 
States. . . . While over half the delegates to the Chicago con- 
vention will be selected by primaries, nobody expects any 
Presidential candidate to make a formidable showing on the first 
ballot. The convention will choose the nominee. There may 


be oceasions when the Presidential-primary laws are useful, but 
they are farcical this year.” 

The Tacoma Ledger (Rep.) also claims that the convention 
will pick the nominee ‘with little regard to the preference vote 
in any State,” which is based on a State rather than a national 
judgment. In the view of the Boston Transcript (Ind. Rep.), 
the ‘‘popular reaction’? against the Presidential-preference 
primary is ‘‘a significant sign of the times.’”’ It reminds us 
that Justice Hughes, Colonel Roosevelt, and Mr. Root have all 
refused to appear on primary ballots. Where the new system, 
so popular in 1912, is receiving a try-out, there “‘the least 
is shown. In instance, this journal 


, 


interest in its operation’ 
cites the Indiana primaries, and tells us that: 


‘It was a cut-and-dried affair in so far as the vote for President 
went. Thirty delegates were elected and instructed by the 
Democrats for Wilson, and an equal number were elected and 
instructed by the Republicans for Fairbanks. There was not the 
semblance of a contest in either party on this score, and the 
names ef Wilson and Fairbanks were the candidates for President 
appearing on the ballot. Instead of encouraging a popular ex- 
pression of opinion on the relative merits of the various Re- 
publican aspirants and eligibles for the Presidency, the pref- 
erence primary operated in Indiana to suppress such a vote. We 
know now only that on the first ballot the Indiana delegation 
at Chicago will cast a complimentary vote for Fairbanks, in line 
with a Hoosier custom that has almost become a habit at na- 
tional conventions. To whom these thirty delegates will rally or 
to whom they will be delivered on the subsequent and deciding 
ballots probably not even the delegates know.” 


The St. Louis Star (Ind.) remarks that if we are to have 
popular Presidential primaries, a petition must be permitted ‘“‘to 
name any person or persons whatever.”’ It makes note then of 
“the frantic efforts of men, who are at least receptive candidates 
for the Presidential nomination, to keep their names off primary 
ballots,’ and points out that— 


‘*So many names have been taken from State primary ballots 
in this way in various States having the popular system that it 
fails in its purpose of letting the voter know for whom he is 
voting. With no name and no pledge, he is practically voting 
for uninstructed delegates. If the purpose of permitting the 
voters of the party to vote for delegates pledged to specific can- 
didates is to be accomplished, nobody should have the right, in- 
cluding the individual named, to have the name and pledge 
omitted from the ballot. A list of unpledged delegates at a 
popular primary would be as.uncertain as to what they stood 
for as the old primary ticket.” 
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SOCIALISM’S STAKE IN THE WAR 


N ACCOUNT OF THE WAR the Socialist party will poll 

a vote of more than 1,500,000 at the coming Presidential 
election, according to its candidate, Mr. Allan Louis 
Benson, of Yonkers, N. Y. The working people in Europe, he 
explains in an interview in the New York World, are learning 
that the competitive system ‘creates an owning class,”’ and the 
owning class, which has the trade at present, must struggle to keep 
and extend it, while the class which has not the trade is “‘ bent on 
getting it, no matter how,”’ and “‘there is the cause of the war.” 

Mr. Benson’s prediction, remarks the 
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fore would truly and actually govern themselves and their work 
and their production.” 


Editorially The World (Dem.) takes issue with Mr. Benson’s 
“optimism” and argues that ‘‘such a theory of the power 
of Socialism is not borne out by existing conditions.” We 
read then: 


“The movement was so powerful in Germany and France 
before the present war that some of its enthusiastic leaders were 
confident that serious international conflicts were no longer 
possible. German and French Socialists often fraternized and 
talked as Mr. Benson now talks. Yet when the call to arms was 

made they responded as ardently and 





Springfield Republican (Ind.), shows at 
least that ‘‘he goes into the campaign 
with the proper amount of enthusiasm,” 
and while there is no doubt that his 
party may attract many voters among 
the antimilitarists, on the other hand, 
““many who have heretofore voted the 
Socialist ticket may make an exception 
this year on account of their belief in 
thoroughgoing preparedness.” No one 
knows what effect the progress of State 
Socialism in the various warring coun- 
tries may have on the Socialist vote in 
America, this journal thinks, and tho 
the war ‘“‘seems to have dealt a blow to 
. it is a great mis- 
take to suppose that Socialism has re- 
eeived a wound from which it will not 
speedily recover.” Another factor in 
the vote noted by The Republican and 
other dailies is the advantage Mr. Eu- 
gene Victor Debs possest in running as 
a labor-leader as well as a Socialist, and 
the Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.) remarks 
that ‘‘most of those who voted for the 
railroad organizer knew a lot 
about Debs than knew about 
Socialism.” The rise of the Debs vote is 
recalled as follows: 1900, 99,613; 1904, 
391,587; 1908, 420,711; 1912, 913,155. 


internationalism . . 


more 
they 








THE FIRST NOMINEE. 


Allan L. Benson gets a start of three months 
over other candidates in the Presidential race 
by receiving the Socialist nomination in March. 


with as little real acquaintance with the 
merits of the dispute as anybody else. 

“Socialism does not preach brother- 
hood more consistently than Chris- 
tianity, and it has not been engaged in 
the work nearly so long. At its best, 
Socialism is secular, with not many 
pretensions to motives loftier than policy 
and self-interest. If religion, rooted in 
the:.inspiration and dogma of nineteen 
centuries, was unable to keep a dozen 
so-called Christian nations from one 
another’s throats, what reason is there 
to hope for greater things from a mod- 
ern social philosophy as to the ultimate 
aims of which few of its leading ex- 
pounders are agreed?” 

The New York Evening Post sees in 
the nomination of Mr. Benson proof 
that Socialist sentiment is ‘‘overwhelm- 
ingly against the militarist position 
taken by Charles Edward Russell and 
other Socialist leaders in a moment of 
panic.”” Pointing out that Mr. Benson 
received a plurality of about 3,000 over 
the nearer of his two opponents in a total 
vote of 32,938, this journal goes on to say: 

“The ballots were cast by dues- 
paying members of ‘the Socialist party 
as distinguished from the larger body 
of enrolled Socialists or the still larger 
body which cast its vote for Mr. Debs 
four years ago. In 1912 the Socialist 
vote was a little over 900,000. Mr. 








Mr. Benson is a magazine- and news- 

paper-man, the press inform us, and was born in Plainwell, 
Michigan, November 6, 1871. He has been an editor on the 
staff of the Detroit Times and the Washington Times, and has 
written books and magazine-articles on economic and political 
subjects. .His running mate is Mr. George R. Kirkpatrick, 
author and lecturer, of Newark, N. J. In the New York World 
interview mentioned above, Mr. Benson, surrounded by a family 
says in part: 


‘‘almost Rooseveltian in size,” 

‘“My campaign will be an effort to save the United States from 
the fate of Europe. For forty years European Socialists have 
been warning the old countries that this war of owning classes 
would take place. But their warnings went unheeded....... 

‘I purpose in my campaign to show what brought about 
this European War and to demonstrate that the same forces are 
now at work here and will inevitably plunge this country into 
war. I do not mean war this year, or in ten years or in twenty. 
I think Europe is sick of fighting, and no nation or combination of 
nations has the stomach to attack us. But if our owning classes 
keep reaching out, as those others did, we shall eventually be at 
war with some one. 

“Then I purpose to argue that if the people owned the nation’s 
industries (which is the Socialist platform), and if those industries 
were operated for use—not for profit—there would be no wars. 
Peoples themselves would never go to war unless urged by 
monarchical or industrial rulers. There would be nothing under 
Sogeialist rule but kindliness and a spirit of ‘help the other fellow.’ 

‘** All natural resources,-all industries, would be in the hands 
of the Government. The Government would be in the hands of 
the people—which it certainly is not now—and the people there- 


Benson has thus been nominated by 
about 4 per cent. of the voting strength of his party. This, 
however, is a normal condition, and does not indicate Socialist 
apathy. On the contrary, the total vote shows that the Social- 
ist party has spoken out very decisively on the question of 
preparedness, which at one time seemed to threaten severe dis- 
sensions in the Socialist ranks.”’ 


The referendum vote by which the candidate was chosen, 
says the Socialist New York Call, is the first ever polled for the 
nomination of national candidates either in the Socialist party 
or any other. The method is this: Nominations are made and 
opportunity afforded those who wish to decline. Ballots bearing 
the remaining names are sent to the entire membership and 
returns received by locals, then by State headquarters, and 
finally by the National Office. The platform this journal 
epitomizes as ‘‘War on War,”’ and it adds: 


“The membership of our party has spoken. It is not a 
spineless pacifism. — It is not peace at any price. It is a strong, 
virile, vigorous FIGHT, a fight on the things that have made of 
this beautiful world a shambles and a house of the dead and of 
mourning. It is a Friant for the better day. And a hundred 
thousand Socialist party members, a million convinced Socialists, 
ten thousand agitators and workers and stump-speakers and 
soldiers in the revolution echo and reecho the ery: 

“THREE CHEERS FOR BENSON AND KiIRKPATRICK! 
THE WAR ON WAR! 

“DowN WITH CAPITALISM AND ALL ITS ACCURSED PRODUCTS! 

‘‘LONG LIVE INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM AND THE SOLIDARITY 
OF THE WORKERS!” 


ON WITH 
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JUDGE GARY’S INDICTMENT 


SHERLOCK -HOLMES PROBLEM is suggested to 
some observers in the indictment of Judge E. H. Gary, 
chairman of the United States Steel Corporation and 

half a dozen steel companies, as the consequence of the East 
Youngstown (O.) strike-riots in January. The New- York 
World refers to the action of the Mahoning County grand jury 
as “‘The East Youngstown Mystery,” and other critics question 
whether it does not exemplify a ‘“‘class-use of indictments.” 
Judge Gary himself is reported in the press as calling the in- 
dictment ‘“‘an outrage—a travesty.” The charge is violation of 
a State antitrust act, The World notes, and conspiracy to keep 
wages down. Wages were low, and “doubtless other factories 
did follow the Steel Trust in fixing them.” Moreover, living 
conditions were “shocking,”’ but the grand jury was ‘‘consider- 
ing the death of four persons and the destruction of a million 
dollars’ worth of property in one of the strangest riots of all 
industrialism.” Lives were lost and property destroyed, this 
journal recalls, “‘not about the mills, but in the business-center 
of the town, and what the Steel Trust had to do with burning 
Monahan’s butcher-shop on Main Street has ever since puzzled 
the local and visiting psychologists.’’ Conceding that the 
grand jury presumably acted on evidence, The World observes 
that it ‘“‘ shirked the most interesting part of the problem,’’ for 
what the whole country would like to know is, ‘“‘how did steel- 
strikers or any one else expect to benefit by burning non-com- 
batant grocery-stores and meat-markets ?” 

The St. Louis Star calls attention to the simultaneous in- 
dictment of the mayor and aldermen “for graft,” and “con- 
demnation of the mayor and chief of police for inefficiency 
during the riots,” and remarks that it “‘suggests a local fight.” 
This serves to weaken the matter of the other indictments, which 
would be “‘taken more seriously if they did not appear to be 
part of an assault upon the city administration.” If the in- 
dictment is only ‘“‘a local play to the galleries,” this journal 
adds, it will mean little, but if it is “‘well founded in law and 
facts, and the prosecution is active, it might mean considerable.”’ 


The reason that Judge Gary is indicted individually, County 
Prosecutor A. M. Henderson explains in a press-interview, is 
that ‘‘the evidence laid before the grand jury ‘tends to show 
that he is the dictator of the iron and steel industry in the 
United States.’’ And he is the sole steel magnate indicted, we 
read further, because it was necessary for the grand jury to rely 
on information furnished by officials of other companies. The 
Socialist New York Call speaks of the “mysterious doings at 
Youngstown,” wonders why the grand jury found “such an 
indictment,’’ and tells us that— 


‘‘When the affair took place, reports persistently stated that 
the local stockholders of the Y oungstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany were strongly opposed to the proposition that the company 
should be merged with other auxiliaries of the Steel Trust, fear- 
ing, no doubt, for their investments and profits. Their oppo- 
sition to the merger, combined with the fact that in the rioting 
a large part of the business-section of the city was burned down, 
with a loss of over a million dollars, the inactivity of the mayor 
and council—ecensured by the grand jury—all these things 
combined seem to indicate that the indictment is in reality part 
of a trust versus antitrust fight, and that the grand jury, 
representing the smaller local capitalist-interests, mustered up 
sufficient courage to attack their would-be absorbers with the 
power of the law. ...... 

“Tt will be best to defer judgment until we see how this thing 
works out. It will, no doubt, be an interesting conflict in a cer- 
tain sense, but we should certainly like better evidence that it 
is being conducted in any way in the interests of the workers, 
even incidentally.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle notes a parallel between the East Youngs- 
town indictment and that of the Trinidad County, Colorado, 
strikers. In each case the|indictment-power is used by a class- 
interest—‘‘for capital in Colorado, for labor in Ohio”; and this 
journal adds: 

“*Our advice to the party of the first part, and to the party 
of the second part, in a labor-controversy, is to provoke no 
violence, to do no violence, and to refrain from attempts to use 
the indictment-power frivolously against the opposition. Grand 
juries should not be the pawns of employers; neither should they 
be the pawns of labor-unions. Ezx-parte indictments of Ameri- 
can citizens, for spite, are gravely pernicious.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


CONGRESSMAN PAGE is turning over a new leaf.— Wall Street Journal. 

CALLING out sixteen-year-old boys lends a new meaning to “infantry.” 
—Columbia State. 

AT least, we have Villa to thank for his promotion of the preparedness- 
campaign.—New York Tribune. 

For a pacifist Secretary of War Mr. Baker is certainly starting out with 
the time of his life—New York Evening Sun. 

Tue Germans can hardly hope to gain on the Meuse what they have 
just lost on the Potomac.—Boston Transcript. 





Peruaps Villa is only philanthropically anxious to teach the new Secre- 
tary something about war.— Wall Sircet 


WHEN Congress showed its hand, Wilson showed his fist.—Columbia 
State. 

WARNING to the Kaiser: The American Ship of State also is armed. 

Philadelphia North American. 

Mr. BRYAN never carries his theory of non-resistance into Democratic 
politics.—St. Louis_Globe Democrat. 

Ir Germany must torpedo armed ships, there are plenty of enemy 
dreadnoughts to practise on.—Columbia State. 

EVIDENTLY the original scrap of paper is to be found in the “obey”’ 
clause of the marriage-contract.— Washington Post. 

Ir every Congressman had been naturalized he would at least have 
read the American Constitution.— Wall 
Street Journal. 





Journal. 

THE more ‘‘ Wisconsin ideas’’ we hear 
about, the surer we are that State should 
sue somebody for slander.—New York 
Evening Sun. 

Krupp firm subscribing $10,000,000 to 
the fourth German war-loan does not 
share our national prejudice against re- 
bates.— Wall Street Journal. 

Let it be noted in passing that the 
enemies of Mr. Brandeis have not 
yet—charged him with starting the 
European War.—New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. 

OF course, all these hyphenates who 
say Germany is such a great place to live 
in will hurry back when peace comes and 
help pay the Kaiser's war-taxes.—Phila- 
delphia North American. 





as 


Ir it be true, as charged in the Com- 








NoBopDY would begrudge some Con- 
gressmen all the mileage they want, if it 
were not for the _eturn-trip.—Springfield 
Republican. 

WHETHER or not Carranza cares for 
poetry we do not know, but we are con- 
fident that he would just dote on a Viilla- 
knell.—New York Evening Sun. 

THE two machine guns at Columbus 
both stalled after a few shots, and there 
were not enough rifles for the men, thus 
establishing the ideal pacifist conditions. 
— Wall Street Journal. 

TuIs is the first time we can recall 
when it would have been safe for Portu- 
gal to undertake to*whip Germany, Aus- 
tria, Bulgaria, and the Turk all at one 
time.—Indianapolis Star. 





“IT SHOULD hate to see the United 
States go to war over a question of law,” 








mons, that only one shell out of seven 
made in the United States explodes, Great 
Britain may join Germany in demanding 
an embargo.—New York Telegraph. 


says Professor Hyde, international-law 


VON BERNSTORFF AGAIN SUBMITS GERMANY’S REVISED ANSWER “ c . 
aes Sosiatieies expert. But how about a little matter 
TO SECRETARY LANSING. —Plaschke in the Louisville Times. _ of lawlessness?—Chicago Herald. 
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PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE SEEN FROM JAPAN AND MANILA 


HE ADOPTION of the Philippine Independence Bill 

by our Senate seems to have been received by some 

Japanese editors with mingled curiosity and interest, 
while not a few are evidently perplexed. Incidentally, they 
complain that every time a Philippine bill is discust at Wash- 
ington, Japan is sure to be dragged into controversy and roundly 
abused by both parties. 

The Jiji-Shimpo, an influential financial journal in Tokyo, 
has grave doubts whether the independence of the Philippines 
at this moment will be beneficial to the natives. It refers with 
approval to the statement of ex-President Taft made before the 
Philippine Committee of the House when the Jones Bill was 
being diseust at the last session of Congress: 


‘*Whether the islands should be given independence or should 
continue to be ruled from Washington is a question to be decided 
by the United States, and by her alone, but we can not but feel 
apprehensive as to the capacity of the Filipinos to reap the 
full benefit of independence.” 


The Tokyo Nichi-nichi is not a little puzzled that our Govern- 
ment should want to let the Philippines go at a moment when 
it is anxious to build up a greater army and navy. Heretofore 
our advocates of larger armament, the journal believes, have 
based their arguments upon the necessity of protecting our 
interests'in the,Far East which have been growing steadily 
Why, then, should 
the Wilson Administration launch a stupendous armament- 


since the acquisition of the Philippines. 
program when it is getting ready to retire from the Far East? 
This situation the editor thus explains: 

“The great war in Europe must have convinced American 
publicists that America’s greatest danger lies, after all, in the 


Atlantic rather than in the Pacific.’ 


The Osaka Asahi doubts if America intends to grant real 


independence to the islands. While the Independence Bill, as 
passed by the Senate, seems to provide.a fair guaranty for 
Philippine autonomy, our Government, the Asahi thinks, wili 
continue its occupation of naval bases and will retain the right 
to control the foreign relations of the islands, thus establishing 
a virtual protectorate over the country. 

In the islands themselves the bill is received with some qualms, 
and the seems to be an article of faith: this 
we gather from a study of the Manila Philippines Free Press, 


‘ ” 


Japanese menace 


which says: 


‘*Within a short time, as things are going now, there will be 
enacted or recorded a new version of the old Biblical narrative 
of Jonah and the whale, with the Philippines in the réle of Jonah 
and Japan in the place of the whale. 

“For the American Ship of State is passing through stormy 
seas these days—days when ‘Safety First’ is the national slogan 
—and apparently it is thought advisable to lighten ship as much 
as possible. So, the Philippines being, to use President Wilson’s 
words, a ‘burden’ and an ‘embarrassment’ at this particular 
juncture, and full of menace and dire possibilities for the future, 
they are going to be cast overboard. And what happened to 
Jonah is seemingly destined to happen to the Philippines, except 
that, on the part of the whale, there will be no subsequent dis- 
gorging. However, nobody has yet blamed the whale; nor 
should anybody much blame Japan. For, after all, the first 
craving in the animal world—and man is still mostly animal— 
is hunger. And Japan is land-hungry. 

“‘There is no use trying to scare the people of the Philippines, 
and The Free Press has always deprecated holding up the Japanese 
bogie to try to frighten the Filipino people into the sheltering 
arms of UncleSam. Especially now, also, in the light of present- 
day events, would such an effort be foolish. Equally foolish, 
however, would it be to shut one’s eyes to the fact that the logic 
of geography, of natural law, and of present developments seems 
to point inexorably to Japan as the final arbiter of the destiny 
of these islands, be it ten, or twenty, or even fifty years hence.” 


After giving us its views in some detail, The Free Press goes 

















THROWING JONAH TO THE WHALE. 


—Philippines Free Press (Manila). 
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on to summarize the views of other Manila papers, both Spanish 
and English, and says: 


‘The amendments to the Jones Bill—with their promise of 
independence within four years—naturally have constituted the 
chief subject of the week’s editorial comment. Scanning such 
comment, the exultation and the rejoicing which might well be 
expected under the circumstances, at least from the Filipino 
press, are conspicuous by their absence. At the same time, 
the joyful note is occasionally struck, tho in modified tone. 
What may be called the dominant note, however, is one of satis- 
faction, mingled with appreciation. There is also much assev- 
eration of the unquenchable desire of the Filipino people for 
independence, and, for those who might look for some sign of 
apprehension, there is an insis- 


RUTHLESS U-BOAT WAR 


O COMPROMISE with the United States on the 
question of submarine-warfare, is the slogan of the 
German press; and we are told, in the words of the 
Berliner Tageblatt, that Germany intends to wage “ruthless 
U-boat war” against her enemies, whatever the attitude of the 
United States may be. The belligerent tone of the press, 
however, is somewhat discounted by facts, for it must be ad- 
mitted that since March 1, upon which date the new submarine- 
campaign was inaugurated, the dispatches have not brought 
word of any startling increase in the number of boats sunk by 
the undersea-craft, and the new 





tence on the readiness of the 
people to accept independence at 
all risks and all costs. 

“In the three American dailies 
the dominant note is one of re- 
gret at the uncertainty which 
must prevail pending the estab- 
lishment of an _ independent 
Government. Thus The Daily 
Bulletin said that rather than 
four years of suspense a fixt date 
would be much preferable; while 
The Cablenews American even 
questioned the advantage of 
the Clarke amendment over the 
original preamble of the Jones 
Bill. The Bulletin also took the 
view that if the other Powers 
should refuse to pledge them- 
selves to recognize the sover- 
eignty of the islands, the Ameri- 
ean Government would be placed 
in rather an embarrassing posi- 
tion, and it believed ‘No pledge 
by the Powers, no independence,’ 
brought us right back to the 
same unsettled condition as ex- 
ists at present. 

“In its independence editorial 
The Times said the factors re- 
sponsible for the amendments 








campaign has not, as yet, de- 
veloped any dramatic incident 
comparable with the sinking of 
the Lusitania, altho, of course, 
one may possibly occur while this 
page is in press. 

However this may be, there 
is no doubt that the German 
people—as represented by their 
press—believe that a renewed 
submarine - activity is vitally 
necessary, and they are con- 
vinced of the propriety of their 
stand both from the point of view 
of ethics and international law. 
The semiofficial Kélnische Zeit- 
ung expresses the prevailing view 
admirably when it says: 

“The latest news will be 
greeted by the German nation 
with a feeling of relief. It dis- 
sipates all fears that the Ger- 
man Government and that of our 
allies might be induced to drop 
the sharp weapon of submarine- 
warfare, which has caused havoc 








were the uneasiness of the people 
of the United States as to for- 


THE GREAT AMERICAN PUPPET-SHOW. 


among our enemies in the past, 
and carries bright hopes for the 


eign complications, and the oft- ee See eee ee Lae See. future. The Imperial Chancellor 
—© Meggendorfer Bidtter (Munich). has notified the American public, 


repeated desire of the Filipino 
people for independence. It was 
as tho the American people said: ‘We have been deafened by 
demands for ‘‘freedom” these many years. Ever with the case 
of Belgium before them, the representatives of the Filipinos 
have loudly continued their campaign. Well, they know what 
they want—in Heaven’s name let them have it!’ In con- 
clusion, The Times said it was time to remind the American 
community that when independence came it would be their 


duty to cooperate with the Filipino people.” 

While the English press in Manila represent local American 
opinion rather than the views of native Filipinos, we find a 
substantial accord between the two elements of the population 
when we read the newspapers published in Spanish and the 


‘“‘Japanese menace”’ still looms up: 


“Turning to the editorials of the Filipino press, we find E/ 
Ideal saying that the United States was acting in accordance 
with the policy that those nations that wish to live in peace 
must get rid of those territories which may cause provocation; 
La Vanguardia praising the Democratic party for its courage 
in facing the situation and recognizing in the islands a possible 
cause of complications with Japan, and so a menace, and ex- 
claiming that the ancient arms of the old spirit of retentionism 
were falling into disuse on account of their very inconsistency, 
and in another editorial expressing the belief that the Powers 
would join with the United States in guaranteeing the sovereignty 
of the islands; Consolidacién Nacional carping a little at the 
Nationalists arrogating to themselves the glory for gaining 
independence, and in another editorial expressing appreciation 
of Speaker Osmeifia’s nobly felicitating a representative of the 
paper on the common triumph in the realization of the ideal 
which Consolidacién always had preached and defended; and 
La Democracia calling for the restoration of the national banner.” 


with gravity and decisiveness, for 
which the German people are grateful to him, that Germany does 
not consider the sinking of the Lusitania as illegal, and can not, 
therefore, condemn to death her whole submarine-warfare; that 
even at the risk of a breach with the United States, Germany 
will not disavow the deeds which our heroes in the little U-boats 
have accomplished at the most extreme peril to their lives and 
with unexampled courage. The latest news from America 
suggests that even now President Wilson does not wish to let 
matters go to extremes, and in the payment of a proper indemnity 
sees a sufficiently satisfactory settlement of the whele regret- 
table conflict to enable him to face his electors and annihilate 
the criticism of his opponents.” 


The Frankfurter Zeitung, which recently warned Wilhelm- 
strasse of the perils of a breach-with the United States, has 
changed its mind and now advocates renewed submarine-warfare 
despite any opposition: 


‘*Henceforth all armed enemy ships are to be treated as war- 
ships and attacked. The legality of our standpoint is unassail- 
able. An enemy vessel is enemy territory. If one mounts 
guns in a church, it is subject to attack by our shells. If one 
shoots at us with these guns, our right becomes a duty. As 
to whether one may avail himself of a right or fulfil a duty— 
whether it is good and useful to act as one has a right to act— 
this is a question which in war admits of no dubious answer. 
In war, politico-strategic opportunism, which is hidden from 
the general gaze, is the only decisive factor. 

“The German Government decides to make use of its right. 
Armed ships of the enemy are war-ships and can be ruthlessly 
destroyed. The position has therefore become clearer. The 
decision of the German Government will obliterate fears exprest 
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here and there that out of weak regard for American suscepti- 
bilities we might be cajoled by diplomacy into sacrificing our 
whole submarine-warfare. Within what dimensions we shall 
continue to wage U-boat warfare is plainly seen from the Gov- 
ernment’s declaration.” 

Maximilian Harden in a long article in his Berlin Zukunft, 
which after some months of suppression has now reappeared, 
advocates complete indifference to the views of neutrals, es- 
pecially of the United States. He argues: 


“If the dispute with the United States can be covered over 
with any respectable formula, there need be no splitting of 
hairs. . . . But if Great Britain is yearning for proof that we 
can not wound her in the heart with submarines and aircraft, 
and if she will not discuss peace until this has been demon- 
strated, then the United States must reconcile herself to the 
convictions that no further hesitation will cripple our sub- 
marine-war, and that no stars or no stripes will protect a ship 
in the war-zone. . . . We are not tired and not afraid; months 
of war have not paled our resolution. A worthy and moderate 
peace would be welcome, .but the enfeebling of Germany’s 
power to strike—never!”’ 








GERMAN FAVOR FOR YUAN’S CROWN 


HE REAL RULER of China, the Petrograd Novoye 

Vremya tells us, is the German Ambassador at Peking, 

Dr. von Hintze, to whom the President of the Celestial 
Republic or the Emperor of Flowery Land—no one seems to 
know at the moment what Yuan’s title really is—turns for 
advice and direction upon every move that is made. Petrograd 
may not be just now the best place in'the world to learn the inten- 
tions of Berlin, but this, at least, is the story told by the Peking 
correspondent of the leading organ in Petrograd, and his views 
are not without a certain interest. He writes: 

**Let. no one be deceived by the avowals or denials of Yuan 
Shi Kai. His course of action has long been decided, and nothing 
will turn him from the end he has in view—the Imperial crown. 

“Tt is no longer any secret that Yuan Shi Kai, with the 
support and complicity of the five largest provinces in China 
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behind hint, is convinced that he can successfully inaugurate 
a new Imperial dynasty, despite the revolution in. Yunnan. 
This conviction is assured by the stand of the German Am- 
bassador in Peking by whose influence the present President of 
the Celestial Republic, an ardent partizan of Germany, has long 
been dominated. As far back as last December, Dr. von Hintze 
notified Yuan of the official consent of Germany to the restora- 
tion of the Monarchy in China, and that Germany and Austria- 
Hungary would cooperate to this end, but only in ease the 
crown were given to Yuan Shi Kai. 

“The concurrence of Germany has already been exhibited in 
a number of important acts. It is Germany that has.inundated 
the southern Chinese provinces with millions of monarchical 
circulars published in various dialects, which were prepared by 
and published at the expense of the German Legation in Pekin. 
The ignorance of the masses enclosed within the Great Wall of 
China is cleverly exploited by Austro-German agents in the 
cireulars they are distributing.”’ 

The correspondent of the Novoye Vremya claims to have 
secured copies of these circulars and gives us extracts from two 
of them. 
now appears in an American paper for the first time. 


From the first we gain exclusive information which 
It runs: 


**Peace has been concluded between Germany and Russia, 
and the latter has abandoned to Germany all her possessions in 
the Far East and also her naval bases in the Pacific Ocean. 
Owing to these acquisitions, the powerful war-fleet of Germany 
will crush the naval power of treacherous Japan, and her marine 
—both naval and mercantile—will be presented to China as a 
personal gift from the Emperor William II. But, in order that 
this may be happily realized by the Chinese people, it is indis- 
pensable to put to flight the enemies of Yuan Shi Kai and to ac- 
cept the will of Heaven, which insists upon crowning as Emperor 
the President of the Celestial Republic.” 

The second circular is slightly more theological in tone: the 
people are warned of the serious consequences that follow 
opposition to heavenly commands, and speedy punishment is 
threatened: 

“Tf the inhabitants of the Celestial Republic do not con- 
tribute with all their power to the restoration of the Monarchy 


and the ascent of Yuan Shi Kai to the Imperial throne, then 
they will soon see China devastated by storms, hurricanes, fires, 























AND SPOT CASH, AS WELL! 
UNCLE SAM—* Rest in peace! I have come to terms with your 
murderer and secured an admission that his crime was ‘not justifiable.’ 
Consider your murder avenged !”’ —Daity Star (Montreal). 


THE EASY DUPE 
Von Trrpirz (to Tenderfoot Wilson)—‘' My dear boy, how very un- 


fortunate! Better luck next time!” 
—London Opinion 


BRITISH IDEAS ON OUR SUBMARINE-DIFFICULTIES. 
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THE KAISER IN CONQUERED SERVIA. 


Kaiser Wilhelm, King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, and Field-Marshal von Mackensen, after a review of Bulgarian troops at Nish. ‘The Kaiser is 
talking to the Bulgarian Commander-in-Chief, while King Ferdinand is seen with Marshal von Mackensen at the right of the picture. 











and floods similar to those which recently overwhelmed the 
province of Shanghai, where 15,000 people perished and 4,000,000 
are now without food or shelter.” 

That the recognition of Yuan as Emperor is assured by the 
Central Powers is hinted by the Shanghai National Review, an 
English organ, which, in a far less sensational article, states that 
Japan is opposed to the change merely on account of Yuan’s 
personality: 

“The Monarchy is decided upon, and, except in the dispatches 
and in the purblind eyes of the foreign Powers, Yuan Shi Kai is 
Emperor. All that is really necessary now to put the seal on 
the change is his formal enthronement and the recognition of 
the foreign Powers. Three foreign Powers, it is practically 
certain, will recognize the new order of things the moment it 
is officially notified to them. Several others will follow suit 
almost at once. The Powers that are hanging back are Japan, 
Great Britain, France, Russia, and Italy. Japan has set her 
face against a monarchy with Yuan Shi Kai as monarch, tho 
for two years and a half every official and semiofficial publicist 
in Japan was urging this country to go back to a monarchy at 
the earliest possible moment. Japan’s objection is to the man, 
not to the principle at stake, and not to the creation of condi- 
tions that would enable her to profit by fishing in troubled 
waters.” 





WHAT BULGARIA FIGHTS FOR 


HE HOPE OF THE ALLIES that, sooner or later, 

the masses of the Bulgarian people would realize the 

ungrateful réle they are playing in fighting against 
their liberator, Russia, and that this realization would produce 
a revolt against King Ferdinand and his policy, is doomed to 
disappointment. This we learn from a singularly penetrating 
summary of the situation published in the Paris Temps from 
the pen of a neutral correspondent in Sofia. While every 
Bulgarian peasant—before this war—looked up to Russia as the 
leader of the Slav race, this feeling, we are told, was not suffi- 
ciently powerful to prevent the Bulgarian people from following 
their leaders into a war against their two Slavic neighbors, 
Russia and Servia. The Temps correspondent writes: 

““This passive obedience may be explained in two ways. In 
the first place, the Bulgarian peasantry in general did not realize 
why they were called to arms and against whom they were 
going to march. Consequently, especially at the beginning, the 
question as to whether they were fighting for or against Russia 
was never even raised. In the second place, the Bulgarian 
peasant, both by nature and education, is ever ready to bow down 
before and obey authority. The period of the Turkish domina- 


tion was too long and that of national independence too short 
for the Bulgarian people to realize fully the extent of their 
liberty, much less to make a stand against their authorities.” 

This passive acceptance of the decisions of King Ferdinand 
and his ministers by the rank and file of the people has been 
paralleled by action of the leaders of the opposition. The 
correspondent of the Temps, naturally pro-Entente in his 
sympathies, is not altogether pleased with the political oppo- 
nents of Premier Radoslavoff, for he writes: 


‘“What provokes the greatest surprize is the change of front 
on the part of the leaders of the opposition parties. Before 
the war they called themselves the adversaries of the Radoslavoff 
Government; they never tired of speaking and writing against 
German imperialism and swore to be faithful friends of the 
Entente. Immediately war was declared they hastened to unite 
with the Government in proclaiming the ‘Sacred Union.’ From 
that moment Messrs. Guechof, Malinof, Sacesof, and company 
have done nothing but cooperate each in his own way. Mr. 
Guechof organizes the Red Cross, and in his newspaper, the 
Mir, emphatically declares that this war is not a war of Teuton- 
ism against Slavism. . . . As leader of the Bulgarian Democrats, 
Mr. Malinof goes further than Mr. Guechof and urges the 
Government to go on ‘until the military force of the Entente 
is completely broken.’ His newspaper, Preporetz, declares that 
Bulgaria will not make peace until she has obtained the guaranty 
that she shall keep everything she has now conquered.” 

The real objective of Bulgaria in this war is disclosed, the 
Temps correspondent tells us, by the views of the Preporetz. 
Says the correspondent: 


‘*Any one who has followed, however little, the latest events 
in Bulgaria knows perfectly well that many of the political 
catch-phrases are contrary to the truth and that the latest of 
them—‘the delivery of the region torn from Bulgaria’—in 
reality hides the desire to impose a Bulgarian hegemony in the 
Balkans.” 


Well-informed opinion in Sofia, we are told, while a little un- 
easy, is sure that Bulgaria will come to no harm: 


“King Ferdinand and his Government, despite the military 
suecesses achieved, are not certain of their final victory. They 
have thought it well to be prudent and to leave open a way to 
retreat. These tactics are supported above all by the leaders 
of the opposition, for there are in Bulgaria to-day some who 
think that in case the present attempt at cooperation with the 
Germans and Austro-Hungarians should not succeed, a return 
to Russia and her allies would still be possible. They count a 
good deal on the Slavophil tendencies of Russia and the sympathy 
shown by certain Entente statesmen toward Bulgaria prior to 
her entrance into the war.” 
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TO AVOID BREEDING DEFECTIVES 


ENTIMENT HOSTILE to the preventable production 
S of defective children appears to be growing. Even where 
there is objection to limiting the freedom of the individual 
by restrictive legislation it is recognized as the height of absurdity 
to favor the marriage of defective with defective, as our system 
of educating them in groups has hitherto tended to do. Statis- 
tics show beyond doubt, for instance, that two congenitally 
deaf parents are more apt to have deaf children than one deaf 
parent and one normal one. Why, then, should we insist on 
educating the deaf in institutions by themselves where they will 
be practically certain to mate with deaf partners? The same 
applies equally to other forms of defectiveness. In his book on 
“Being Well Born,”’ Prof. Michael F. Guyer, of the University 
of Wisconsin, has some pertinent paragraphs on this subject. 
Our quotations are from an abstract in The Volta Review (Wash- 
ington, March). Says Professor Guyer: 


“In certain abnormal states there is danger of confusing 
similar conditions which may have two entirely different sources 
of origin. Deafness, for example, may be strictly inborn as the 
outcome of a germinal variation, or it may result from extraneous 
influences, such as accidents, infective diseases, neglected tonsils, 
and the like. The former is inheritable, the latter not. Bell, 
in 1906, in a special census-report to the United States Gov- 
ernment, showed that deaf-mutism is markedly hereditary, 
particularly where deaf-mutes intermarry, as they are prone 
to do. Fay’s extensive studies on ‘Marriages of the Deaf in 
America’ also demonstrate the hereditary nature of the con- 
genital forms of deafness. Cut off as such individuals are from 
communication with normal people, the association of the two 
sexes in special schools and institutions is, of course, highly 
conducive to such marriages. . . . Two deaf-mutes should not 
have children, and yet such marriages are occurring every day. 
Even if two persons marry from families which tend to become 
hard of hearing, the evidence indicates that their children are 
likely also to develop this partial deafness as they grow older, 
altho it seems safe for a person of such tendency to marry into 
a family without it....... 

‘*Edueation of the public in the principles of eugenics is the 
method calculated to be of more far-reaching service than any 
other, in the negative as well as in the positive phases of eugenics. 
Education is necessary before we can have effective restri¢tive 
measures for the mentally incompetent established and enforced, 
and it is also a prerequisite to intelligent procedure: on the 
part of normal individuals in considering their own! fitness 
for marriage. 

“‘Of greatest importance in preventing undesirable marriages, 
as far as people of normal intelligence are concerned, will be the 
sentiment of disapproval which will arise on the part of society 
itself when it becomes really convinced that certain marriages 
are inimical, to social welfare. Public opinion is, in fact, one of 
the most potent influences in marital affairs, simply because 
refusal to abide by the dictates of the community means social 
ostracism.” 


That social disapproval can become a real factor in preventing 
marriage is evinced, Professor Guyer reminds us, by the barriers 
to marriage based on race, religious sect, or social status. Even 
in democracies one is looked down on who marries ‘‘beneath”’ his 
or her social set. This sentiment of tabu, so readily and 
often so senselessly cultivated, will inevitably be extended in the 
direction indicated above when there is wide-spread knowledge 
of the facts of human heredity. To the establishment of a 
disapproval which is the product of its own sentiments rather 
than to legislative enactments, society must look for the greatest 
furtherance of the eugenic program. The writer goes on: 

‘“Necessary as legal restraint is in certain cases, it must 
obviously be restricted to only the most glaring defects. More- 
over, legislation can not run far in advance of public opinion. 


“It must be admitted that there is a reluctance on the part of 
many even thoughtful individuals to the application of methods 
which savor in any way of restraint. An objection not infre- 
quently urged by such persons against the application of certain 
eugenic principles is that they demand an unwarranted cur- 
tailment of personal liberty. ...... 

“We do not hesitate to send the pick of our stalwart healthy 
manhood to war to be slaughtered by the thousamds and tens 
of thousands when an affront is offered to an abstraction which 
we term our national honor, and, sublimely unconscious of the 
irony of it all, we throw ourselves into a well-nigh hysterical 
frenzy of protest when it is proposed to stop the breeding of 
defectives by infringing to a certain extent on their personal 
liberties. 

“Society has already found it necessary to suppress certain 
individuals, and yet we hear little complaint about loss of 
personal liberty in:such cases. But if it is necessary to restrain 
the man who would steal a purse or a horse, is it not still more 
urgent to restrain one who would poison the blood of a whole 
family, or even of an entire stock for generations? Surely there 
can be but one answer: society owes it to itself as a matter of 
self-preservation to enforce the restraint of persons infected 
with certain types of disease and of individuals possessing highly 
undesirable inheritable traits, so that perpetuation of such 
defects is impossible. 

“One of the most crying needs of the present is the awakening 
and educating of women to the significance of the known facts. 
For they are perhaps the greatest sufferers, and, once informed, 
as a mere matter of safety if for no other reason, they will see 
the necessity of demanding a clean bill of health on the part of 
their prospective mates. Furthermore, in the last analysis 
woman is the decisive factor in race-betterment, for it is she 
who says the final yea or nay which decides marriage, and thus 
determines in large measure the qualities which will be possest 
by her children. Above all, young women must come to realize 
that the fast or dissipated young man, no matter how interestingly 
or romantically he may be depicted by the writer of fictior, 
is in reality unsound physically, and is an actual and serious 
danger to his future wife and children.” 





A NATIONAL LEPER-HOSPITAL 


EPERS are not numerous in the United States, but our 
horror of the disease seems to be inversely proportional 
to our experience and knowledge of it; and when a case 
does turn up, the spectacle of otherwise sane communities 
hunting the poor patient through the woods*and driving him 
across the line into the next county is not one to which we can 
point with pride. Only three States have leper-hospitals, and 
it is now proposed that the national Government shall step in 
and do something. Says The Journal of the American Medical 
Association (Chicago, March 4): 
“‘A bill is at present pending before Congress providing for 
an appropriation of $250,000 for the erection of buildings, 


maintenance, and salaries of a national leprosery, and for the 
study of leprosy and its prevention. It has passed the lower 


House and is now before the Senate Committee on Public 
Health .and National Quarantine. Physicians, sanitarians, 


and public-health workers especially interested in this subject 
have appeared before this committee and recommended the 
passage of the bill. The leper has always been a source of 
distress to his fellow man, and his care a vexatious problem. 
In the United States the question has been especially difficult, 
owing to the fact that only three States possess permanent 
leproseries. In practically all new cases that have appeared 
in this country during the past few years, the patients con- 
tracted the disease outside of the United States. Altho the 
manner of propagation of the disease is not fully understood, 
it is known to be contagious, and the prevention must be realized 
chiefly through isolation. While our laxness in regard to vital 
and morbidity statistics makes it impossible to say definitely 
how many cases there are, it has been estimated that there are 
between 800 and 1,000 cases at present in the United States, and 
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lilustrations with this article from the Depaziiment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





THE “AMERICAN WHITE ANT,” OR TERMITE, A DESTRUCTIVE PEST DIFFICULT TO ERADICATE. 


From left to right are shown the termite *‘ king,’’ the ‘‘ queen,”’ the termite ‘ soldiers,’”’ and the mature workers of the tribe. 








that the number is increasing. When patients suffering from 
leprosy are discovered they are sensationally diseust by the 
newspapers, and treated rather as criminals than as unoffending 
unfortunates whose existence is thenceforth to be marked by 
hysterical fear on the part of the populace and an almost inhuman 
persecution by unsympathetic and uninformed public officials. 
The leper chooses rather to spend his time in continual flight 
than to remain long in any one place where he will be subject to 
unremitting indignities.” 





LOCATING GUNS BY SEISMOGRAPH 


UN-FIRE affects the landscape much like an earth- 

quake, say dispatches from Verdun; so it is not sur- 

prizing to learn that the guns are being located by 
earthquake-detectors. An eminent Austrian authority on the 
art of interpreting the tracings made by the seismograph when 
recording terrestrial tremors announces that this instrument, 
when sufficiently sensitive, may be used to tell not only the 
position of hostile artillery, but the caliber of the guns. Pro- 
fessor Belar is director of the seismologic observatory at 
Laybach, in the center of one of the regions of Europe most 
frequently subject to seismic disturbance, and is the author 
of many memoirs upon this subject. He has devoted special 
attention to the study of earth-tremors occasioned by thunder 
or human activities, such as blasting, ete. According to an 
account in the Tidens Tegn, of Christiania, Professor Belar 
has conducted a series of experiments during the last ten 
years with very sensitive instruments in order to obtain and 
classify diagrams of artificial movements of the ground. An 
excellent opportunity for pursuing his researches was furnished 
the Austrian professor by the engagement between Italian 
and Austrian troops several months ago at Isonzo, some 80 
kilometers from Laybach. The tremors induced by the heavy 
eannonade were duly registered by his delicate apparatus, and 
a study of the diagrams led him to propose the employment 
of the seismograph to detect the batteries of the enemy, since 
he was able to distinguish in these the difference between the 
shocks produced by the fall of projectiles and those caused by 
the recoil of the guns. Moreover, the form of the tracings re- 
vealed to the practised eye the number as well as the caliber 
of the latter. He suggests building movable seismographic 


stations 10 to 12 miles in the rear of the trenches and con- 
nected with them by telephone, so that trained observers can 
transmit information to the commanding officer. 


AMERICAN WHITE ANTS 


HE “WHITE ANT,” or termite, which is not an ant 

at all, except colloquially, is popularly supposed to be 

restricted to the tropics. This is by no means true. 
There are at least three species of this injurious insect in the 
United States, chiefly in the South, and only one of them was 
imported. They are capable of seriously damaging the wood- 
work as well as the contents of buildings and other structures 
of wood, and occasionally the roots of living trees and various 
growing crops. Their subterranean habits, insidious method 
of attack, and often countless numbers make the termites very 
difficult to destroy. Always coming up through underground 
galleries, they work under cover, avoiding exposure to the light, 
so that the damage is often hidden until beyond repair. The 
United States Department of Agriculture has just issued a 
bulletin (No. 333, Washington, February 16) describing these 
pests, the damage they do, and methods of prevention. The 
writer is Thomas E. Snyder, assistant in forest entomology. 
Says Mr. Snyder, in substance: 


“In North America termites do not construct large permanent 
nests of earth or mounds above ground, as in the tropics. They 
make the nests in the wood of dead trees, decaying logs, or 
stumps in the forest; or in the foundation-timbers of buildings, 
fences, or other structures of wood in contact with the ground; 
or in a labyrinth of underground passages in the earth, usually 
underneath wood or other vegetation. These nests are not as 
permanent as the mound-nests, since the species have wandering- 
habits, and there are seasonal changes in the colony-life. These 
species of termites are essentially wood-destroyers; their ex- 
eavations usually follow the grain in solid wood. A protective 
outer shell of wood is always left intact by these blind, soft- 
bodied insects. 

‘“Termites infest buildings by means of tunnels through 
the ground to and up through the foundationm-timbers, or, in 
ease of foundations of stone or other impenetrable material, 
cover their pathway by means of ‘sheds’ constructed of earth 
and excrement over the surface to the woodwork. Termites 
sometimes inhabit and enlarge the burrows of various other 
wood-boring insects. 

“The center of activity in termite-colonies changes with the 
seasons, due to varying needs as to conditions of warmth and 
moisture. A single colony may be spread over an extensive 
area, and it is often impossible to define the limits of a colony. 
Average colonies probably contain several thousand individuals. 
In old, long-established termite-colonies the number of indi- 
viduals runs up into the tens of thousands. Young, recently 
established, or incipient colonies are small and the increase in 
numbers is slow. 
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“While termites damage a great variety of wooden structures, 
stored books, documents, paper, and other material, as well as 
oceasionally injuring or killing living trees, shrubs, and growing 
crops, the principal and most serious damage is to foundation- 
timbers and the woodwork of buildings occupied by man and 
the contents or material stored therein. Similar damage to 
other construction-timber in 
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geraniums by tunneling the inside of the stems. 
of defense, Mr. Snyder puts “ 


Among means 
complete dryness”’ first. -He says: 
“Books and valuable documents etc., should not be packed 
away in unventilated chambers where they may become moist 
and moldy, as they are then particularly subject to attack by 
white ants, which are very like- 





contact with the ground is 


ly to be present in old build- 





considerable in the Southern ; 
States. Apparently, it is only 
occasionally that these insects 
attack living trees and shrubs, 
growing crops, or other vegeta- 
tion, and then only because the 
land has been recently cleared 
and there is much decaying 
wood or humus in the soil; or, 
according to C. L. Marlatt, of 
the Bureau of Entomology, in 
the case of corn-in the prairie- 
region of Kansas, because the 
insects are present in enormous 
numbers and have been breed- 
ing in the heavily sodded soil, 
where they feed on the roots 
of the vegetation. Sometimes 
this injury to growing corn is 
due also to the method of plow- 
ing-under old stubble.” 


Some of the _ recorded 
“stunts”’ that have been per- 
formed by this redoubtable in- 
sect in our own country are 
boring through several feet of 
mortar in the walls of the IIli- 
nois Capitol at Springfield;. 
damaging timber bridges in 


Massachusetts and Ohio; de- 














THE TERMITE’S WOODCRAFT IS OF A DISASTROUS NATURE 


ings even tho their work has 
not been sufficient to bring 
them into special notice. 
“Certain woods 
are highly resistant to termite- 
attack, due to the presence of 
oils, alkaloids, gums, or resins 


species of 


as well as to hardness~ and 
other factors. 

“California redwood has 
been used for more than 


twenty-five years in the Philip- 
pines and has never been 
known to be injured by white 
ants. Its use in Manila is 
very general, especially in the 
construction of cabinets, filing- 
eases, etc., where it is desirable 
to protect valuable papers from 
these insects. Redwood is not 
resistant against termite-attack 
in contact with the ground in 
California. 

“Another resistant North- 
American cabinet-wood is black 
walaut; of the tropical species, 
teak, mahogany, and ‘peroba’ 
are resistant woods. 

‘As to timber to be set in 
contact with the ground, E. 
Gerry gives data on the dura- 
bility of native hardwoods; of 











stroying badly creosoted wood- 

pavement in Atlanta, Ga.; putting coffins out of commission in 
cemeteries; eating a passage through a whole bolt of ticking in 
St. Louis; ruining stacks of books, paper, or documents in many 
places; damaging the bandages in a hospital; making sacks of 
flour, rice, and peanuts inedible, and injuring shade-trees by 
gnawing at the roots. Besides the crop-damages alluded to 
above, depredations on cotton, cane, rice, garden-vegetables, 
potatoes, nuts, vines, and nursery-stock have been reported. 
In greenhouses, they are considered a pest by florists. As far 
north as New Rochelle, N. Y., they recently killed two hundred 


the conifers, incense - cedar, 
Eastern red cedar or juniper, Western red cedar, and Southern 
bald cypress are resistant. 

‘In case of greenhouses iron frames and concrete-work should, 
wherever possible, replace .woodwork, and woodwork should be 
impregnated with bichlorid of mereury. Wood impregnated 
with this preservative can be painted after treatment. 

‘‘In some cases thorough and repeated drenching of infested 
timbers, where accessible, with kerosene-oil may afford tem- 
porary relief and kill some of the white ants. - 

‘Poles, mine-props, railroad-ties, posts, construction-timber, 
and other wood in contact with the ground should be treated 
with chemical preservatives.” 
































THE TERMITE HAS HAD A PERCEPTIBLE EFFECT ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 


We find him here dining impartially on railroad-statistics, Washington Navy-Yard plans, and a tome from an 








Arkansas library 
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MEDICINE-CLOSETS, GOOD AND BAD 


SOLDIERS WARNED AGAINST ALCOHOL 


HE FRENCH SOLDIER has been specifically warned 
against alcohol by the Academy of Medicine in Paris, 
which has drawn up an appeal to the Army and is cir- 
culating it by means of leaflets. The following translation was 
made for The British Medical Journal (London, February 12), 


fsom which we quote it: 


““SoLDIERS—BEWARE OF ALCOHOL 


“Those who, like you, are exposed to exhausting labor, to 
perilous enterprises, and to strong emotions, are ever inclined to 
look to alcohol as a stimulant and a comforter, and to seek for 


it in the tavern as a dis- 
traetion from the mo- 
notony of cantonment 
and garrison life. 

“Tt is, therefore, well 
that you should know 
what use you may make 
of aleohol without im- 
pairing your health. 

‘*Certain errorsabout 
alcohol are wide-spread. 

**1. It is said to give 
strength. This is not 
exact. The truth is, it 
gives a false spurt of 
short duration, but a 
grave diminution of 
strength never fails to 
follow this excitement. 
Thusalcohol takesaway 
more strength than it 
gives. 

“2. It is also said 
that alcohol — gives 
warmth. This is true 
for a few minutes, but 
the feeling of warmth 


CLOSET where curative apparatus is kept ought to bea 
source of health and cleanliness, irradiating the house- 
hold. On the contrary, it is really ‘‘a thing of which 

few families are proud,” to use the discouraging words of John L. 
Boyd, in The Forecast (Philadelphia, March). Disorder, he 
says, is usually its chief characteristic, dissatisfaction results 
from a resort to it, and “‘danger is often rampant on its shelves.” 
Its contents include germ-laden tooth-brushes; odds and ends 
of prescriptions, in bottles that belong in the ash-can; old tins 


that ‘‘may come in handy some day’”’; 


possibly rusty razor- 


blades. Everybody uses this closet, and no one is responsible 





First Send for the Doctor! 


b 
administering of emetics 


Carbolie Acid 
Empty the one and give olive-oil, 
one-quarter of a _—_ in one pint of 
water, or give milk or white of egg in 
water. 


Oxalic Acid 

Sulfuric Acid (Oil of Vitriol) 
Do not give emetics for any of these three 
Poisons. Give whiting, chalk, ae 
scraped from the walls, was 
or soap and water. Follow wit milk 
and eggs, olive-oil, or thick gruel. 


Prussie Acid 
Give an emetic at once. When stomach 
is emptied follow with milk or olive- 
oil or white of egg. 


IN EMERGENCIES! 


Phone No 





Then try to remove the poison from the stomach. This can usually be accomplished 
yt the back of the throat with the end of the finger or a Senter, or by the 


EMETICS 


(oC tablespoonful dissolved in peat ote (tumbler) of tepid water. 
«—Two tablespoonfuls of sirup of ipeca 
ustard—One tablespoonful mixed in half-pint water. 

Salt— Two tablespoonfuls in half-pint water. 


ANTIDOTES FOR POISONS 


Ammonia 

Caustic Potash 

Caustic Soda 
Do not give emetics. Give vinegar 
in water or lemon-juice. Follow with 
olive-oil, quarter-pint in pint of water, 
or white of egg. 


| Arsenie (Fewler’s Solution, Rough on 
Rats, Paris Green) 

| Prompt emetic should be given. If 
| there be any medicine at hand contain- 
ing iron, this can be given. Follow with 
milk and eggs, olive-oil, or barley-water. 
| 
| 


| Toadstools, Tobacco 
| Produce vomiting. Follow with strong 
coffee or brandy. 


for its order—there is 
“general apathy” re- 
garding its condition. 
The mere fact of its 
connection with family 
therapeutics is possibly 
regarded as a protec- 
tion from what would 
otherwige be classed as 
insanitary. Writes Mr. 
Boyd: 

“The first requisite 
in any well-regulated 
bathroom is that each 
member of the family 
have his own cabinet, 
which, if he desired, he 
eould keep under lock 
and key. While this, 
no doubt, would be re- 
pulsive to many fami- 
lies, as it would suggest 
selfishness, it would, at 
least, make each indi- 





which spreads over the 
limbs after a nip of 
brandy is delusive and 
is soon followed by a 
lessening of warmth 


Tartar Emetic 
sive large quantities of warm water 
to provoke vomiting. Give strong tea. 
When vomiting ceases give white of egg 
in milk or water. 


Corrosive Sublimate (Bichlorid of 


and strength. Men ‘ Mercury) wf lie dee 
F x . ’ tive large quantities of mi ore 
who take nips are far giving emetics. After this has_ been 


more subject to chills given empty the stomach thoroughly. 
and to diseases to which 
men at the front are 


liable. 


Iuminating-Gas E 
Get patient into fresh, pure air. Throw 
open all windows. 





‘vidual responsible for 
his gwn belongings and 
force the stingy mem- 
| Opium bers to provide their 


| Ptomain Poisoning 
| Give an emetic. Purge with castor-oil. 
Strong coffee or brandy. 


Mewin own. necessities. 
| Paregoric “Tf this is not possi- 


| ** Soothing Syrup ” P . " Sas 
Keep patient warm and awake until ble, and it seldom ss 

| arrival of doctor. ben ger no circum- then each member of 
| stances must he allowed to relax ilv , 
| into a stupor. Shout at him, slap his the family should have 
chest with wet towels, walk hini about ample shelf-space for 
his very own. In addi- 

tion, every member of 








**3. It is further as- 
serted that in the form CUT THIS OUT AND PASTE ON THE 
of a ‘pick-me-up’ alco- 
hol stimulates the appetite. This is quite wrong. It would 
be difficult to produce any man whose appetite had ever been 
really stimulated by a ‘pick-me-up.’ These apéritifs, habitually 
taken, lead without fail to disease of the stomach, liver, and 
mind. 

“4. Lastly, it is maintained that alcohol taken during meals, 
as wine, beer, or cider, aids digestion. An important distinction 
must be drawn between ‘distilled’ liquors like brandy and 
‘fermented’ liquors such as wine, cider, and beer. Alcohol 
is altogether noxious. The petit verre after meals should only 
be taken on rare occasions. Fermented liquors, on the other 
hand, may be drunk subject to two conditions. They must be 
consumed in great moderation, which, as regards wine, should 
never exceed one liter (a pint and three-quarters) in twenty-four 
hours, and only at meals.” 


The preamble and the first three paragraphs of the appeal were 
adopted, we are told, without discussion, but the fourth para- 
graph, in which a distinction is drawn between distilled and 
fermented beverages, was discust at some length. As originally 
proposed, the paragraph contained. after “‘aids digestion” 
the words ‘This is true,’’ which were afterward struck out. 
The original draft did not contain the words in the second part 
of this paragraph as to the petit verre after meals, and originally 


stated that fermented beverages might be useful. 


with support on each side. 

the family should be 

taught to feel that it is 
not honorable or safe, or even decent, to use bathroom-articles 
that belong to another. Nowadays, the tooth-brush is about 
the only article that retains its pristine individuality throughout 
its life, and wo betide even this useful contfivance if it is not 
plainly marked, or if it is not of some distinctive color or-shape. 

‘**Now we come to the question as to what should be contained 
in the well-regulated medicine-cabinet. As regards toilet- 
articles, these should always be kept in the individual spaces 
allotted to the members of the family. Each one should have 
his own toilet-powder, his own soap,: his own razor and shaving 
tackle if he is a man, his own tooth-powder or paste, his own 
cold-cream or vaseline, his own toilet-water or perfume, his own 
atomizer, or any other article which his fancy may dictate. 

“On the shelf containing the articles of general use there 
should be a pair of scissors, a bottle of a reliable and harm- 
less antiseptic, and various medicinal agents for use in case of 
emergencies. 

“This collection of medicines should be very carefully selected, 
and while it is impossible for these things to take the place of 
a physician, a number of simple remedies are always useful and 
often serve to ward off serious illness, if a little specific knowledge 
and common sense are used.” 


First on Mr. Boyd’s list ‘come the disinfectants—peroxid of 
hydrogen, for delicate tissues; boric acid, for the eyes; and 
iodin, for parts that can stand it. Then there are absorbent- 
cotton, sterilized gauze for bandages, and adhesive plaster. He 


DOOR OF YOUR MEDICINE-CABINBT. 








en 
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bars laxatives, which he would leave to a physician's preserip- 
tion, also headache-pills and powders, many of which are danger- 
ous. Such poisonous substances as it may be necessary to 
include should be plainly labeled POISON, and _ preferably 
kept under lock and key. Plans for calling attention to poisons, 
such as were enumerated recently in these columns, are given 
in detail, but Mr. Boyd thinks lock and key are the best safe- 


guards. He goes on: 


‘‘Whatever precaution is taken, a_ well-lighted bathroom 


would be an additional 
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, IRON-BACTERIA 


ARIETIES of higher bacteria which flourish in water 
that is impregnated with iron, and which seem to be 
fond of that metal, are described by Dr. David Ellis 
in a contribution to Science Progress. Our quotations are from 
a review in The Lancet (London, February 5). 
collect iron from the water and store it up in their tissues, and it 
is thought that they may have played an important part in 
building up iron-bearing rocks in prehistoric geologic ages. 


These bacteria 





safeguard. In these days 





of electric lights and self- 
lighting gas-lights, there is 
no excuse for any one go- 
ing into a bathroom in 
the still watches of the 
night and fumbling about 
for medicine. An electric 
pocket-lamp is an admir- 
able thing in homes where 
there is neither electricity 
nor gas, and matches, of 
the safety variety, should 
always be within reach in 
the bedroom where light 
can not be secured by the 
touching of a button. 
“A. very helpful and 
valudblewhing to have in 
the bathroom-cabinet is a 
small book telling one what 
to do in cases of accidents 
or poisonings — that is, 
what to do until the ar- 
rival of the doctor. A 
chart showing the various 
antidotes for poisons 
should , be pasted upon 
the inside of the door of 
the cabinet, and when one 
purchases a poison care 
should be taken that an 
antidote for that particu- 
lar poison is on hand. 
“The most efficacious 
and the safest article to 


Courtesy of ‘‘The Popular Science Monthly,”’ 


AN AUTOMATIC DEVICE FOR HANDLING EGGS “ON 








New York. 


Parcel-post eggs are the latest thing in progressive henneries, 
them on board passing trains 





THE FLY.” 
and this device receives them from and delivers 
without breakage. 








use in case of an emer- 

gency is the telephone, and in homes where there are children, 
the doctor’s phone number, or those of a number of near-by 
doctors, should always be posted over the telephone for instant 
After the doctor is on his way, the book upon first aid 





use. 
ean be consulted and its suggestions acted upon. But first 
eall the doctor! 

“That truly is Safety First.” 

CATCHING EGGS “ON THE FLY”—Eggs may now be 


delivered from a station-platform and caught with ease and 
safety by the mail-car of a fast-speeding express-train, by 
means of an automatic mail-exchange system recently adopted 
by a large Western railroad. The illustrations above give an 
idea of how it is done, and The Popular Science Monthly (New 


York, March) describes the mechanism as follows: 


“This device works with great speed. When the train nears 
a station a lever on the truck of the mail-car is operated by a 
track-trip, thus setting in motion the system of cams which 
perform the functions of discharging and receiving the mail from 
the station. A set of arms moves out from the side of the car, 
and, as the train passes, the suspended pouches of mail are caught 
by the arms and drawn into the car. Another cam, deriving 
its power from the car-axle, picks up the mail-pouches which 
are to be delivered at the station, and deposits them in a chute, 
where they slide into a trough on the station-platform. This 
chute extends down until it nearly touches the platform, and 
the pouches fall but a few inches. They slide on the smooth 
surface of the trough until their fall is broken. As soon as the 
train has passed the station, the apparatus is automatically 
drawn inside the car and the doors are locked.” 


As the organisms grow and multiply, their mucilaginous outer 
membranes become impregnated with a brown oxid of iron. 
Under the microscope the red deposit which forms the bed of 
ferruginous springs will generally be seen to consist of a multi- 
tude of small, hollow tubes. These are the sheaths built up by 
the organisms during their lifetime, left as memorials of their 


activities. The reviewer goes on: 


‘‘The paper is full of interest as to the life-history of this 
group of organisms, but the section which from the hygienist’s 
point of view claims more attention is that dealing with those 
iron-collecting organisms which appear and multiply sometimes 
in water-supplies and are the cause of a considerable nuisance. 
But there is no reason to think that these organisms possess 
any pathological significance. No poisonous excretions are lib- 
erated as a result of their growth, yet, as Dr. Ellis points out, they 
seriously inconvenience the engineer and give anxiety to others 
who are concerned to see their water-reservoirs assume a sinister 
tint. When a certain (at present unknown) sum total of con- 
ditions holds, these organisms multiply at an extraordinary rate, 
and the water in a very short time takes on a disquieting rusty- 
red color. It would appear that these sudden rapid multiplica- 
tions never last long because the organisms themselves probably 
make the water unfit for their continued existence. One of 
the best examples quoted by Dr. Ellis occurred at Chelten- 
ham in 1896, when the water supplied to the town became red, 
turbid, and developed an offensive odor. Within a fortnight 
the filters had become clogged. This state of affairs con- 
tinued for about six weeks, after which the water once more 
began to assume its normal appearance. There was no evidence 
to show that this rapid growth of the iron-organism had. any 
pathological significance. ... The same inconvenience has 
oceurred in London, Berlin, Lille, Rotterdam, and elsewhere.” 
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T HAS NOT BEEN VERY HARD for extreme Westerners 
like ourselves to accept the music and rhythms of the Rus- 
sians who come to us from the borderland of the East. 

But when the musie of the extreme East arrives, as it is said to 
be immediately imminent in the tour of Mme. Ratan Devé, 
singer of the songs of India, we shall be put to a severe test of 








SINGER OF THE SONGS OF INDIA. 
Mme. Ratan Devé, who sings, squatting Indian fashion, and 
accompanies herself on the tamboura. 











appreciation. The average Oriental does not appreciate our 
music, and it is equally true that the average Westerner does 
not appreciate Oriental music. Oriental music reaches our ears, 
but not our hearts. It is ‘‘too monotonous,” “too quaint,” 
‘too illusive,” “too funny for anything,”’ we exclaim when we 
listen to it. But it is a healthy sign of the times, however, that 
systematic attempts are being made in the West to study 
Oriental, especially Hindu, music. There are, no doubt, funda- 
mental differences between Oriental and Occidental music. 
Hindu music is declared by experts to be of a ‘finer texture than 
our own, and this makes it hard for our untrained ears to detect 
any beauty in it.” But they warn us against doubting that the 
Hindus have brought music to a scientific perfection, ever tho 
they have very little of written music. Experts further claim 
that “‘a regular system of notation had been worked out in 
India before the age of Panini (350 B.c.). This notation passed 
from the Brahmans through the Persians to Arabia, and was 


HINDU MUSIC NEXT 


thence introduced into European music by Guido d’Arezzo at 
the beginning of the eleventh century. . . . The Hindu divides 
the octaves into twenty-two subtones instead of the twelve 
tones and semitones of the European seale.”’ 

The distinction made by the Indian poet Tagore is given in 
Basanta Koomar Roy’s “‘ Rabindranath Tagore: The Man and 
His Poetry ” 

‘**T hold that the provinces of Western and Eastern musi¢ are 
distinetly separate. They do not lead through the same gates 
into the same chambers of the heart. European music is, as 
it were, strangely entwined with the actualities of life, so it be- 
comes easy to connect the air of a song with the multiform 
experiences of life. An attempt to do the same with our music 
would be fatuous and the result most unwelcome. . .. Our 
music differs from the European in being a single strain of 
melody, not the harmony of various~voices and instruments. 
Also we have numerous scales, and the melodies written in each 
seale are appropriate to a certain range of emotions. For 
example, certain airs are always sung in the morning, others at 
twilight, others at night; so that their strains are associated 
in our minds with those hours. In the same way a certain 
range of melodies is consecrated to the emotion of love, another 
to that of heroic valor, another to repose, and so on. . ae 

‘**Musie, on the whole, is not dependent on words. It is 
majestically grand in its own glory. Why should it condescend 
to be subservient to words? When it is inexpressible, tho, 
music is at its best. What words fail to convey to human minds, 
musie does with perfect ease. So the less there is of verbosity 
in a song, the better it is for the song itself. Music begins when 
words end.” 

Some further. peculiarities of Hindu music are noted by Mr. 
Inayat Khan, the famous musician, in a lecture before the 
Royal Asiatie Society of London. Thus: 


‘‘Improvisation is a great feature of Indian music, and is a 
native gift of the people: every little child who learns a song 
from a temple or theater or wherever he finds it sings it with 
improvisations. He adds something of his own; and much 
more so the skilled musician. Another feature of Indian music 
is repetition—a singer may repeat a few words five, ten, twenty, 
forty, or fifty times. This may seem monotonous or useless, 
but it is a secret of the inspirational tendency. As many times 
as a painter would look at his picture, so many times would he 
be inspired by it; as many times as a writer reads his book, so 
many times it would give him a hew idea. So with the per- 
former of music. Singing the same theme and repeating it in 
order to add and improvise upon it, he could do much better 
than by taking a paper and reading it once and never repeating 
it again.”’ 





The rhythmic sense of the Hindus is well presented in an 
article in The Nineteenth Century and After, by E. Agnes R. 
Haigh, where she says: 


‘““Greek music consisted of three things—melody, words, and 
danee. This was the art in its full expression. In Indian 
music we find exactly the same musical triad. The ancient 
Hindu writers agree in describing Saugita (music) as consisting 
of three elements—Gita (vocal musie or song), Vadya (instru- 
mental music, or accompaniment), and Writya (percussion, 
or dancing); and this natural association is preserved to the 
present day....... 

‘Tho the organized dance no longer holds its ancient place, 
the rhythm of bodily movement still accompanies the rhythm 
of sound. Not only does the player mark his time by tapping 
a rhythmie accompaniment to notes, rests, and pauses, but the 
listening audience clap their hands and sway their bodies to the 
measure, sometimes giving themselves up to the music almost 
as an enthusiastic conductor of an orchestra will express his 
time-sense with an abandon of gesture quite beyond the needs 
of keeping his performers together. With us, of course, such 
beatings by performers or audience would be out of place, for 
the reason that the structure of our music is artificial, and ar- 
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tistic propriety demands that it shall be kept in the background, 
but the natural rhythmic measure of Eastern music stimulates 
the body to respond and so to realize the sound in movement. 
So strong is the sense of rhythm and its association with time 
in the Indian temperament that the worker engaged in any 
labor requiring bodily movement with a recurrent action in- 
stinctively becomes vocal. Words and melody discover and 
respond to. the rhythm in his task. When two or more are 
engaged in the same piece of work the singing generally becomes 
antiphonal. The carpenter sawing wood, the boatman pro- 
pelling his barge, the laborer toiling in the fields, the ‘coolie’ 
lifting sacks or hoisting stones upon a crane—each sings the 
rhythmic air which the movements suggest to him. The loud- 
ness, rapidity, and degree of abandon of the singing are an 
actual index of the amount of vigor put into the work. Among 
the most artistic and pleasing of the ‘motives’ are the improvised 
verse-melodies of the palanquin-bearers.”’ 


Bernard Shaw declares that ‘‘since MacDowell began to 
compose, the Americans have shown an alarming facility in 
modern German harmony and orchestration, and the time has 
come for an Indian missionary—to show what can be done with- 
out the aid of as much as a common chord or dominant seventh, 
and with untempered intonation.” 





FRENCH SCHOOL-TEACHERS IN THE WAR 


HIRTY THOUSAND school-teachers of France have 
been enrolled in the active fighting-forces. Of this 
number 2,057 fell in the first year of the war, when 
the mortality in the younger men of the nation was the highest. 
The number of wounded and taken as prisoners reaches nearly 
8,000. They are not behind other classes in deeds of valor, 
we learn from the London Times, for 700 have been mentioned 
in dispatches, 45 decorated with the ‘‘Legion of Honor,” 52 
with the ‘‘Médaille Militaire,’ and 9 with the ‘“‘Order of St. 
George.’” So much is the record of one year for the teachers 
of young France, and, we read, ‘‘it is significant that nearly 
every one of them answering the call to arms elected to join 
the troops in the field rather than to remain in the rear occupied 
with administrative duties.’’ It is asserted that quite as bril- 
liant a record has been achieved by those who, overtaken by 
the tide of war, have for over a year remained at their posts 
in the districts still held by the invader. Thus: 


‘Tho no statistics are compiled, it is known that many have 
been shot by the enemy in endeavoring to protect the interests 
of France; others have been removed as hostages to Germany, 
while still others have been killed while performing their humble 
duties. When, at the approach of the enemy, all civil authorities 
have evacuated a town, the French school-teacher is expected 
to remain to safeguard the civil population. To him falls the 
duty of negotiating with the German military authorities, of 
bargaining with them in regard to proper payment for goods 
requisitioned, and of performing all the functions of adminis- 
trator, at the same time of keeping up the courage and high 
sense of patriotic discipline among the stricken inhabitants— 
and even, if possible, holding classes as usual. 

“‘Behind the firing-line the tasks of the teachers who for 
reasons of age or infirmity are not mobilized are almost as 
arduous. At the outbreak of the war the school-house in the 
country districts at once became the rallying-center of the com- 
munity. It is the school-teacher who twice daily receives the 
official communiqués; and in small, out-of-the-way places, where 
newspapers are rare, he copies them in his own handwriting. to 
be distributed in the district. More often he reads them aloud 
to the assembled villagers, comments on the military operations, 
and keeps the community intelligently informed about the 
course of the war. He reads and writes the letters for the 
illiterate, receives notices of the deaths of relatives of the people 
of his district killed in action, arranges the forwarding of pack- 
ages to the front and to prisoners of war. It was under the 
direction of the school-teachers of France that before the end 
of the winter campaign of last year over 500,000 woolen mufflers, 
pairs of socks, mittens, etc., were made and forwarded to the 
troops in the field. Under their initiative many school-houses 
have been turned into garderies (play-rooms), where the smaller 
children of the community are kept while their mothers and 
elder sisters are at work in the field or factory. These children, 
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whose ages range from ten months to six years, are cared for 
from early morning until nightfall. They are given three good 
meals, and are often provided with clothing collected by the 
teachers. The work receives no subvention from the State, 
and is supported entirely by funds which the school-teacher is 
able to collect. They further instituted the Noél du Soldat, 
to provide Christmas presents for the troops in the field, a 
penny from each child bringing over £20,000; while the teachers 
themselves all over France agreed to give at least 2 per cent. 
of their monthly salary for Red-Cross and similar purposes.” 











DR. ANANDA COOMARASWAMY, 


The leading art-critic of India and lecturer on Indian music. His 


wife, seen opposite, gives the practical demonstration. 











The men thus deflected from their usual duties to posts con- 
nected with the prosecution of the war constitute nearly half 
the teaching-staff of France. Many of the school-houses and 
over half the more important school-buildings in the chief cities 
of the country have been requisitioned by the military author- 
ities for hospital-purposes, yet the schools have been able to 
We read: 


‘A call for volunteer instructors met with surprizing results. 
In one school a judge gives the Latin lessons. In another a 
prefect has taken charge of the courses in German, a dentist 
teaches natural science, and an artist, a hotel-keeper, a chemist, 
and a bookkeeper have joined the teaching-staffs. Competent 
substitutes were everywhere found to carry on the work of the 
absent instructors; so that with the opening of the new school- 
year, conditions were again nearly normal, as the military author- 
ities have, whenever possible, evacuated the school-buildings. 

“If we look for the causes of the stoic confidence to be found 
throughout France and of the firm belief that victory will be 
achieved, the réle of the school-teacher in bringing about this 
point of view can not be overestimated. The Germans are 
accustomed to proclaim that their battles are won in the class- 
room, and that the victories in the field are a logical result of 
the brilliant and solid foundations of German education. France 
to-day can boast of an even more remarkable aehievement. 
Every school-teacher throughout France has become the inter- 
preter of the ideals and aims of the Allies. He has made the 
people realize the broader issues of the war, and the need for 
patience in hours of defeat and for still greater fortitude until 
the final victory.” 


carry on their work. 
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MEREDITH’S PREVISION OF WAR : 


O ONE EVER SUSPECTED or accused George 
Meredith of jingoism, bloodthirstiness, or ‘‘ patriotism”’ 
of the extreme kind. Yet, as a writer in the Literary 

Supplement of the London Times points out from accumulated 
evidence, he frequently gave utterance to England’s peril of a 
European war, and urged her to be ready to meet it. Some 
poetical allusions to the ‘“‘danger of war” occurred as early as 
1885, when he wrote— 


Avert, High Wisdom, never vainly wooed, 
This threat of war, that shows a land brain-sick- 


In 1891 he published ‘“‘One of Our Conquerors,” in which he 
makes his people, Skepsey, Durance, Radnor, and Fenellan 
speak some of his own apprehensions. For example: 


‘One of the most notable of these . . . comes in Chapter 
Ill. Says Radnor: 

‘“**Dr. Sehlesien’s right: we go on believing that our God 
Neptune will do everything for us, and won’t see that Steam has 
paralyzed his Trident. . . . If we won’t learn that we have 
become Continentals, we shall be marched over.’ 

‘‘And Fenellan, relying on individualism and the mob, cries: 

“Well, then, conscript them, and they’ll be all of a better 
pattern. . . . By Heaven! it’s the only honorable thing to do.’ 

‘‘Mr. Radnor disapproved. ‘No conscription here.’ 

“In Chapter X we have Durance’s opinion that ‘in the face 
of an armed Europe, this great nation is living on sufferance,’ 
and Skepsey’s eloquent comment on it—‘ Oh!’ 

‘In this same year, 1891, Meredith writes twice to Frederick 
Greenwood (October 1 and December 9) on this subject. The 
later of the letters says: 

“*The notion of stirring Englishmen with verse is comic. 
Foemen in the guts might do it. Or Brighton bombarded, or 
supplies of fresh meat failing. We have an inefficient navy. 
We have no army fit to encounter 20,000 European troops. 
And Invasion is an acknowledged possibility.’ 

‘And this same year saw the writing of the noble poem 
‘Eagland before the Storm,’ which I will venture to give in full: 


The day that is the night of days, 

With cannon-fire for sun ablaze, 

We spy from any billow’s lift; 

And England still this tidal drift; 

Would she to sainted forethought vow 

A space before the thunders flood, 

That martyr of its hour might now 
Spare her the tears of blood. 


Asleep upon her ancient deeds, 

She hugs the vision plethora breeds, 

And counts her manifold increase 

Of treasure in the fruits of peace. 

What curse on earth’s improvident, 

When the dread trumpet shatters rest, 

Is wreaked, she knows, yet smiles content 
As cradle rocked from breast. 


She, impious to the Lord of Hosts, 

The valor of her offspring boasts, 

Mindless that now on land and main 

His heeded prayer is active brain. 

No more great heart may guard the home, 

Save eyed and armed and skilled to cleave 

Yon swallower wave with shroud of foam, 
We see not distant heave. 


They stand to be her sacrifice, 
The sons this mother flings like dice, 
To face the odds and brave the Fates; 
As in those days of starry dates, 
When cannon cannon’s counterblast 
Awakened, muzzle muzzle bowled, 
And high in swathe of smoke the mast 
Its fighting flag outrolled.” 


In 1903 Meredith wrote a letter to The Daily Telegraph, using 
words about the Emperor that the devoted ‘‘Meredithian” 
who collates them thinks he would ‘‘have seen reason to modify 
had he lived to see what he had foreseen’’: 

“The Kaiser, an estimable gentleman, but not yet a fully 


tried sovereign, has drawn in a deep breath of briny air, and 
would give it out in war-ships. Germany, once foremost among 


the nations for intellectual achievements, now spouts Pan- 
Germanism over Europe, and seeks to command the North 
Sea. For our part, we have only to take the warning they give 
us, and be armed, stationed, and alert. That is the way to 
preserve the peace. For Pan-Germanism challenges many 
foes, and a Power ambitious to be preponderant in a great navy 
as well as a great army will find its adversary within, besides 
those that press around it. A slumbering England will offer 
it the chance it craves before the inevitable financial strain 
brings it to the ground. A watchful England may look on 
calmly for that certain issue.” 


Another Meredithian, spurred on by this first contributor, 
sends to the Times supplement a quotation from the ‘‘ Essay 
on Comedy,” giving an analysis of Germany’s character and 
schooling which, he says, may “provide a parallel reference 
equally significant to our understanding to-day’’: 


** |. . the Germans have gone through no comic training 
to warn them of the sly, wise emanation eyeing them from 
aloft, nor much of satirical. Heinrich Heine has not been enough 
to cause them to smart and meditate. Nationally, as well as 
individually, when they are excited they are in danger of the 
grotesque, as when, for instance, they decline to listen to 
evidence, and raise a national outery because one of German 
blood has been convicted of crime in a foreign country. They 
are acute critics, yet they still wield clubs in controversy. 


‘Compare them in this respect with the people schooled in La 


Bruyére, La Fontaine, Moliére; with the people who have the 
figures of a Trissotin and a Vadius before them for a comic 
warning of the personal vanities of the carest professor. It is 
more than difference of race. It is the difference of traditions, 
temper, and style, which comes of schooling. . . . When the 
Germans watch and are silent, their force of character tells. 
They are kings in music, we may say princes in poetry, good 
speculators in philosophy, and our leaders in scholarship. That 
so gifted a race, possest, moreover, of the stern good sense which 
collects the waters of laughter to make the wells, should show 
at a disadvantage, I hold for a proof, instructive to us, that the 
discipline of the comic spirit is needful to their growth. We see 
what they can reach to in that great figure of modern manhood 
—Goethe. They are a growing people; they are conversable 
as well; and when their men, as in France, and at intervals at 
Berlin tea-tables, consent to talk on equal terms with their 
women, and to listen to them, their growth will be accelerated 
and be shapelier. Comedy, or in any form the comic spirit, 
will then come to them to cut some figures out of{the block, show 
them the mirror, enliven and irradiate the social intelligence.” 


In 1908, within a year of Meredith’s death, he wrote ‘“‘The 
Call,’’ a poem expressive of his feeling that the danger of attack 
was urgent. The poem is ‘‘perhaps his most weighty utterance 
on the subject, because it gives due importance to the arguments, 
or sentiments, that might be pleaded on the other side, before 


it goes on thus’’: 


It can not be declared we are 
A nation till from end to end 
The land ean show such front to war 
As bids a crouching foe expend 
His ire in air, and preferably be friend. 


We dreading him, we do him wrong; 
For fears discolor, fears invite. 
Like him, our task is to be strong; 

Unlike him, claiming not by might 
To snatch an envied treasure as a right. 


So may a stouter brotherhood 
At home be signaled over sea 
For righteous, and be understood, 
Nay, welcomed, when ‘tis shown that we 
All duties have embraced in being free. 


This Britain slumbering, she is rich; 
Lies placid as a cradled child; 
At times with an uneasy twitch, 
That tells of dreams unduly wild. 
Shall she be with a foreign drug defiled? 


The grandeur of her deeds recall; 
Look on her face so kindly fair: 
This Britain! and were she to fall, 
Mankind would breathe a harsher air, 
The nations miss a light of leading rare. 
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“'TIPPERARY’S” RIVAL 


HOSE WHO HAVE FELT that ‘‘Tipperary”’ was too 

flippant a song for soldiers to sing on the eve of death 

have a substitute in ‘‘Keep the Home-Fires Burning.” 
This song is said to rival the first one in the affections of the 
soldiers, and its appeal to the non-combatants is doubtless as 
strong, for it has been introduced into the overture for the 
Drury Lane Pantomime, and we read the audience sing it, ‘‘ words 
and all, not shrilly, but roundly and gently, as if they love it, 
much as, when the time comes, they sing ‘God Save the King.’” 
It was written by a boy of twenty-two— , 
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“‘When he was six years old, Clara Butt, the well-known 
singer, stood him up on a chair one evening when we were 
entertaining, and he sang ‘Hear Ye, Israel,’ and ‘Poor, Wander- 
ing One,’ without any hesitancy. Then, many predicted he 
would become famous later in life. 

** At the age of nine, he won a scholarship at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and was first solo-boy for five years. The influence 
of Dr. Varley Roberts, organist, was splendid for him, and later 
that of Louis Prout, of London, and Dr. Brewer, organist of 
Gloucester Cathedral. 

“His first song, ‘Spring of the Year,’ was published when 
he was only fifteen, and was sung at Albert Hall by no other 
than Evangeline Florence, the American prima donna, and 

was a decided hit. At the same time, his 





Ivor Novello, son of Clara Novello-Davies. 
‘His remarkable talent,” says Musical 
America (New York), ‘‘is inherited from his 
mother, who ranks among the first artist- 
teachers of the Continent.” This song is 
sung in every camp of the war-zone, is pub- 
lished in six languages, and, we are told, ‘‘is 
popular in England, Wales, France, Italy, 
Russia, Scandinavia, and America.” We ' 
read: 


“Two months after it was on sale, Mr. 
Novello went to the trenches in Lena Ash- 
well’s concert-party, where it was sung over 
four hundred times in twenty-five days. 
One man, upon his return, wrote: ‘They 
whistled it during the hours of night-watch 
duty.’ It is so simple that the boys learned 
it at once. 

“On his trip home from the front, 3,000 
sdldiers passed him on their way to the 
trenches, and they were singing ‘Keep the 
Home-Fires Burning.’ The memory of that 
spectacle will never fade from his mind, for 
he realized that probably half of them 
would never see ‘the home-fires’ again. Mr. 
Novello gives three concerts a week at the 
various hospitals for the wounded. 

‘Lady Beerbohm Tree wrote: ‘It must 
be a great pride to you to see the soldiers 
delight in your music. That half-glad, wist- 





Photo by C! laude Harris, London.—Courtesy of ‘*Mu- 
sical Courier,"’ New York. 


IVOR NOVELLO, 


mother’s song, ‘Friend,’ was first sung by 
Wilfrid Douthitt, who was studying with 
Mme. Davies. 

“Strangely enough, his childish ambition 
was to hear his pieces played by a street- 
organ. His dream has been more than 
realized. Altho he had written all kinds of 
songs, it never occurred to him to write a 
patriotic one until his mother asked him why 
he didn’t do so. It set him thinking, and 
he wrote the haunting, almost religious, 
melody of ‘Keep the Home-Fires Burning,’ 
in about ten minutes. He telephoned Lena 
Guilbert Ford, who ‘supplied the words in 
another ten minutes, and in less than half 
an hour the song was ready for the publisher.” 





THE PRESS AND THE POET—If John 
Masefield goes back to England ill from 
too many public dinners, and bored from 
too many hand-shakes, he 
blame a picturesque episode in 
career that is the best kind of ‘‘newspaper- 
stuff.”” But the newspapers, as the Des 
Moines Register and Leader, see in the story 
of his visit one of their highest justifications: 


will have to 


his early 


**When John Masefield, the English poet, 
went to Philadelphia six weeks ago to de- 
liver an address, no one met him at the 


ful song haunts one wherever one goes, and Whose song of the soldier, “* Keep train, he had to hunt up the speaking-place 
it will echo all over the world.’ ~..... — Sopp Mra las for himself, he spoke to a small audience, and 
“Tt was first introduced in New York aia sameciltee Sih adm his address attracted little attention. 











the latter part of December at a Sunday 
eoneert at the Century Theater by John 
Bardsley, late tenor of Covent Garden, London, and the Cen- 
tury Opera Company. Next it was sung for one entire week at 
the Metropolitan Opera-house, Philadelphia, by Arthur Aldridge 
and Harry Luckstone. Ana Novello, cousin of the composer, 
made a sensation with it at the Panama-Pacifie Exposition, where 
she sang for the New Zealand Government. Gatty Sellars, the 
famous English organist, has rearranged ‘Keep the Home-Fires 
Burning’ for the organ, and plays it with the national anthem. 
As late as a few weeks ago, Howard Morley, the eminent barytone, 
sang it at the Park Theater, New York, during the war-pictures. 
‘*Eva Booth writes in The Volunteer Gazette that Charles 

Granville sang it at Sing Sing for the boys last Christmas. 
They were most enthusiastic. He taught them the chorus. 
She thought that the words were suitable to the ‘dear ones’ 
of these boys, and she also thinks that the boys who get The 
Gazette in the prisons all over the country will love to learn the 
refrain, and will be inspired by it: 

Keep the home-fires burning, 

While your hearts are yearning, 

Tho your lads are far away, 

They dream of home. 

There's a silver lining, 

Through the dark cloud shining. 

Turn the dark cloud inside out, 

Till the boys come home. 


‘‘Reeords of the song have been made by various English 
talking-machine companies, as well as- a leading American 
company, and it is a weleome addition to their catalogs.” 

Mr. Novello has just emerged from the infant-prodigy stage, 
aceording to the further account of him in Musical America: 


‘*Masefield returned to Philadelphia for 
another address a few days ago. He was 
dined and féted, and 5,000 people sought admission to the 
church where he spoke, hundreds of them being turned away at 
the doors. 

‘‘Not alone is the contrast remarkable, but the mere fact that 
one poet could cause 5,000 people to assemble is in itself an 
incident to attract attention. 

“The explanation is undoubtedly to be found in the fact that 
between his two visits Masefield has been the subject of ex- 
tended sketches and full-page discussions in newspapers. His 
early history was recounted—how he had run away from En- 
gland to become a sailor, turned farmer in the United States, 
then broke into newspaper-work, and finally became established 
as a writer of literature. 

‘*His authorship of what may prove to be the only enduring 
poem on the subject of the war also lends a timely interest to 
his work. 

‘Let it not be said the newspapers are injurious to literature. 
If they exploit the sensationalists for the amusement they get 
out of it, they also bring writers of solid worth before the 
public. If they take away from literature the reading - time 
which might otherwise be given to the world’s masterpieces, 
they also give the public a hint as to where the best contempo- 
rary writing is to be found, and they endeavor to stimulate in- 
terest in literature. 

‘“‘Five thousand people did not greet Masefield because they 
had read his works between the time of his first visit and his 
second, but because they had read about him in the newspapers. 
The mere fact of newspaper- publicity was not enough to 
arouse desire to see him. The story of his life made them 
believe he was worth seeing and that he would say something 
worth hearing.” 
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BABY-VICTIMS OF WAR AND PEACE 


the effort to substitute judicial processes for war, 

after this war is over, thinks Dr. Frederick Lynch, 
will be the fact that ‘‘over a million babies have suffered un- 
speakable agony because of ambitions and passions they did 
nothing to create.”” The child has borne an infinite amount of 
unnecessary suffering, even in peace-times, through ignorance 
as well as through cruelty and accidents. The protective 


()* OF THE THINGS that will intensify and quicken 


eonduct of the affairs of State. It will also redouble the efforts 
begun in times of peace to improve the conditions of child- 
life. Normal conditions, in our own land, have, indeed, had 
their unrecognized warfare upon these helpless ones: 


‘*Of the 300,000 deaths of children every year, half were abso- 
lutely unnecessary—that is, preventable. The causes of these 
deaths were many. There was the ignorance of mothers. There 
were the unhealthy food, the impure milk, the unnecessary 
exposure to the heat of summer. 
There was the dosing with patent 





medicines. There was the exposure 
to the cold. There was under-nutri- 
tion. Against all these an encourag- 
ing fight has been made. Many 
books have been written for moth- 
ers. Pure-milk stations have been 
opened in the cities. City Boards 
of Child Hygiene have been estab- 
lished. (In 1914 the city of New 
York appropriated $168,000 for 
child-hygiene and spent $235,000 
on a Children’s Court Building.) 
The schools have tried to reach 
the parents through the children. 
Physicians have devoted much 
more attention to the preserving 
of the health of children than they 
used to do. And now we have the 
Child Welfare organizations. 
“These organizations are now 
accomplishing much through ex- 
hibits. They are putting them in 
all the cities where the mothers 
ean see them. Only this morning I 
visited one which is on the ground 
floor of this huge ‘Educational 
Building’ in which The Christian 
Work is installed. It was very in- 
teresting. It consisted of twenty- 
five panel-posters being around the 
walls, each poster containing a strik- 
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Who escaped the fury of the Turks and were taken with some hundreds of others to Port Said on 
board a French cruiser, thence brought to our shores by the American committee. 


ing picture and several bons-mots 
dealing with the subject it repre- 
sented. These posters dealt with 
such subjects as ‘Care Before 
Birth,’ ‘Care at Birth,’ ‘The Best 
Food,’ ‘The Best Substitute,’ 








efforts which gain their expression in such anniversaries as 
Child Welfare Sunday and Children’s Sunday point to a quick- 
ening conscience on the part of the elders of the community. 
Books, also, are being multiplied, even to the point of over- 
doing it, on the health, education, and religion of the child; but 
the crowning enormity of modern life, as Dr. Lynch points out 
in The Christian Work (New York), is the war viewed from the 
standpoint of helpless childhood. He writes: 

“In Belgium, in Poland, in Turkey, in Servia, it is estimated 
that a million children have died of starvation or freezing, or, 
as in Turkey, of immediate butchery. Judge Lindsey, just 
home, says that half a million babies in Central Europe are 
starving todeath. It isa very serious question in many people’s 
minds if anything that any war can gain for a nation is worth the 
price of the sufferings of these children. And, of course, every 
child of working people in Europe will have to go on half rations 
for a hundred years because of war-debts, and children will have 
to go to work earlier because the men havv all been killed off.’’ 


The ery of the children’s anguish will doubtless bring home 
to future statesmen the feeling that this helpless element of 
the nation can no longer be held negligible in deciding upon the 


‘Bathing the Baby,’ ‘Clothing the 
Baby,’ ‘The Baby Asleep,’ ‘Things to Avoid,’ ‘What Not 
to Eat,’ ‘Care of the Eyes,’ ete. Some of the sentences on 
these posters are very striking, and meant to stick in the 
mind: ‘Give the child a good start before birth. It is the 
foundation of its life’; ‘Feed the baby regularly—not every 
time it cries’; ‘Babies’ clothes should be warm, but not warm 
enough to cause perspiration’; ‘Sleep is baby’s best growing- 
time. Let the baby sléep alone in a quiet, darkened spot’; 
‘It is not necessary for children to have diseases; they all pave 
the way for more serious trouble.’ 

“The second advance that has been made in recent years is 
the gradual protest against child-labor. . . . The nation has 
been awaking, altho too slowly, to two great facts, namely, 
that the future capital of the nation is its children, and therefore 
it does not pay to kill them, maim them, weaken their bodies 
and minds, make degenerate characters, by hard and cruel work 
in mine and factory, such as children have been quite generally 
subjected to. 

“In the second place, many people have had their hearts 
enlarged, and have come to feel that the child has the right, 
the irrevocable right, to the years of growth for play, study, 
and general preparation for life. In a perfected civilization 
no one will have to become a wage-earner until he has be- 
come of age.” 
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EARLY PEACE TO SAVE CIVILIZATION 


ERE WRECKS of European nations will be left to con- 
M clude peace if the slaughter goes on much longer, 

points out an English writer who has been studying 
the casualty-reports. The length of the war and the spirit 
fostered by the settlement will gravely bear upon the question 
whether the English, the French, or the Germans “‘will have the 
energy and will to carry on the progress of the past.’’ This to 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, a leading philosophical writer of England, 
is the strongest of all reasons for desiring an early peace. The 
danger to the future civilization of Europe he sees ‘‘obscured 
amid the clash of national ambitions,” and to judge of the out- 
come, he declares that it i necessary to “‘fix our attention on in- 
dividuals, not on States.’”” The common cry that the danger to 
the State requires the individual to sink his ideas of personal 
safety is answered by the fact that ‘‘in the long run, the good of 
the State can not be secured if the individuals have lost their 
vigor.”” Mr. Russell writes in The Open Court (Chicago), a 
magazine whose articles have hitherto shown a sympathetic 
leaning toward the cause of the Cen ral Empires. He says: 


‘*This war, to begin with, is worse than any previous war in the 
direct effect upon those who fight. The armies are far larger 
than they have ever been before, and the loss by death or perma- 
nent disablement immensely exceeds what has occurred in the 
past. The losses are enhanced by the deadlock, which render a 
purely strategical decision of the war almost impossible. We 
are told to regard it as a war of attrition, which means pre- 
sumably that victory is hoped from the gradual extermination of 
the German armies. Our military authorities, apparently, con- 
template with equanimity a three-years’ war, ending only by our 
excess of population: when practically all Germans of military 
age have been killed or maimed, it is thought that there will still 
remain a good many English, Russians, and Italians, and perhaps 
a sprinkling of Frenchmen. But in the course of such destruc- 
tion almost all that makes the Allied nations worth defending 
will have been lost: the enfeebled, impoverished remnants will 
lack the energy to resume the national life which existed before 
the war, and the new generation will grow up lis'less under the 
shadow of a great despair. I hope that the men in authority are 
wiser than their words; but everything that has been said 
points to this result as what is intended by those who control 
our fate.” 


The actual casualties, he goes on to point out, represent only a 
small part of the real loss in the fighting. Formerly, seasoned 
veterans made the best soldiers, and men turned from the battle- 
field with their physical and mental vigor unimpaired. All this 
has been changed by ‘‘the nerve-shattering effect of shell-fire.”’ 
‘“All troops gradually deteriorate at the front: the best troops 
are those who are fresh, provided they are adequately trained.” 
Further: 


“In all the armies, a number of men go mad, a much larger 
number suffer from nervous collapse, becoming temporarily blind 
or dumb or incapable of any effort of will, and almost all suffer 
considerable nervous injury, causing loss of vitality, energy, and 
power of decision. In great part, no doubt, this effect is tem- 
porary; but there is reason to think that in most man something 
of it will be permanent, and in not a few the nervous collapse will 
remain very serious. I fear it must be assumed that almost 
all who have seen much fighting will have grown incapable of 
great effort, and will only be able, at best, to sip unobtrusively 
through the remaining years of life. Since the fighting will, if the 
war lasts much longer, absorb the bulk of the male population of 
Europe between 18 and 45, this cause alone will make it all but 
impossible to maintain and hand on the tradition of civilization 
which has been slowly acquired by the efforts of our ancestors.” 


Mr. Russell has an answer also for those who advocate war 
for its ‘‘moral effects’’: 


‘“The men who repeat this hoary falsehood must have learned 
nothing from the reports of friends returned from the war, and 
must have refrained from talking with wounded soldiers in 
hospitals and elsewhere. It is true that, in those who enlist of 
their own free will, there is a self-devotion to the cause of their 
country which deserves all praise; and their first experience of 
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warfare often gives them a horror of its futile cruelty which 
makes them for a time humane and ardent friends of peace. 
If the war had lasted only three months, these good effects might 
have been its most important moral consequences. But as the 
months at the front pass slowly by, the first impulse is followed 
by quite other moods. Heroism is succeeded by a merely 
habitual disregard of danger; enthusiasm for the national cause 
is replaced by passive obedience to orders. Familiarity with 
horrors makes war seem natural, not the abomination which it is 

















Reproduced by permission 
PracE—‘‘ When you're through with that apple, may I have 
the core?”’ 
War—“ There ain't going to be no core!"’ 
—wWill Crawford in Puck (New York). 


seen to be at first. Humane feeling decays, since, if it survived, 
no man could endure the daily shocks. In every army, reports 
of enemy atrocities, true or false, stimulate ferocity, and pro- 
duce a savage thirst for reprisals. On the Western front, at 
least, both sides have long ceased to take prisoners except in 
large batches. Our newspapers have been full of the atrocities 
perpetrated by German soldiers. Whoever listens to the con- 
versation of wounded soldiers returned from the front will find 
that, in all the armies, some men become guilty of astonishing 
acts of ferocity. Will even the most hardened moralist dare to 
say that such men are morally the better for their experience of 
war? If the war had not occurred, they would probably have 
gone through life without ever having the wild beast in them 
aroused. There is a wild beast slumbering in almost every man, 
but civilized men know that it must not be allowed to awake. 
A civilized man who has once been under the domain of the wild 
beast has lost his moral self-respect, his integrity, and upright- 
ness: a secret shame makes him cynical and despairing, without 
the courage that sees facts as they are, without the hope that 
makes them better. War is perpetrating this moral murder in 
the souls of vast millions of combatants; every day many are 
passing over to the dominion of the brute by acts which kill 
what is best within them. Yet, still our newspapers, parsons, 
and professors prate of the ennobling influence of war.” 


The feelings of chivalry and mutual respect among the com- 
batants about which we heard in the earlier days are now re- 
placed by a spirit of hatred, Mr. Russell contends, and ‘‘if it 
lasts much longer, we may be sure that it will grow worse in 
these respects.” 
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NE of the most accomplished of con- 

temporary lyric poets has said that 
he can only write to his own satisfaction 
on love and death. This seems to be a 
serious limitation, and yet love and death 
are the themes of much of the world’s 
greatest poetry. Naturally, the war is 
bringing out many noble elegiac poems. 
One of the best to appear so far was 
printed in a recent issue of the London 
Spectator. The sonnet is so beautifully 
wrought and so charged with genuine 
emotion that every reader will regret that 
the true poet who wrote it has concealed 
his identity with a pseudonym. 


V. D. F. 
By HUMBERT 


You from Givenchy, since no years can harden 
The beautiful dead, when holy twilight reaches 
The sleeping cedar and the copper beeches, 

Return to walk again in Wadham Garden. 

We, growing old, grow stranger to the College, 
Symbol of youth, where we were young together, 
But you, beyond the reach of time and weather, 

Of youth in death forever keep the knowledge. 

We hoard our youth, we hoard our youth, and fearit, 
But you, who freely gave what we have hoarded, 
Are with the final goal of youth rewarded 

The road to travel and the traveler’s spirit. 

And therefore, when for us the stars go down, 

Your star is steady over Oxford Town. 


From the March issue of House and 
Garden we take this vivid piece of word- 
painting. Especially in the first ten lines, 
Mr. Kemp succeeds in conveying, by 
means of his sonorous blank verse, a sense 
of the majesty of space, and the second 
half of the poem is splendidly gay. 


MARCH NIGHT 
By Harry KEMP 


The vistaed concaves of infinity, 

Star-vast, and archipelagoed with suns, 

And gulfed with stellar space—the luminous banks 
Of the gigantic, straggling Milky Way, 

The moon that takes the huge world at one glance, 
Give me a winging sense of stars and space, 
Dim-bodied shapes of unimagined Dream 

Beat round me with a multitude of wings; 
Eternity’s presence overshadows me, 

And I reach out toward everlastingness. .. . 


But now the moon’s a ghost in silver mail, 

As, blowing through a storm of stars, the earth 
Dips downward into dawn, deluged with light— 
Sunlight which is the golden laugh of God! 


The naked trees—gaunt, sullen limbs a-creak— 
That shivered half-alive in the rushing air 

Of winter, dream of greenness and are glad; 

The marching armies of the snow have gone; 
White blossoms soon will rain from windy boughs; 
All Nature's iittle gentle things will wake, 

And earth will grow a Wonder to the sky! 


Three or four years ago Miss May 
Byron’s ‘‘Tinker’s Song” was published, 
and its fresh spirit and hearty rhythm 
immediately made it popular. Its author 
contributes to the London Spectator .a 
bravely musical ballad, most artfully made, 
but marred in the second stanza by ob- 
vious artificiality. Those eyes confuse the 
“grays and greens” merely for the sake 
of a rime with ‘‘means’’—and this sort of 





thing should not happen in poetry. But 
it is a spirited poem, nevertheless. 


THE ADVENTURERS 
By May Byron 


(‘England was never made by her Statesmen. 
England was made by her Adventurers.’’— 
GENERAL GORDON.] 


They sit at home and they dream and dally, 
Raking the embers of long-dead years— 

But ye go down to the haunted Valley, 
Light-hearted pioneers. 

They have forgotten they ever were young, 

They hear your songs as an unknown tongue, . . . 

But the Flame of God through your spirit stirs, 
Adventurers—O Adventurers! 


They weigh and ponder, and shilly-shally, 
Wielding the pen, who are past the sword— 
But ye go down to the mystic Valley, 
That never was yet explored. 
They brood over obsolete ways and means, 
Their eyes confusing the grays and greens, .. . 
But no tradition your vision blurs, 
Adventurers—O Adventurers! 


They tithe their herbs and they count their tally, 
Choosing their words that a phrase may live— 
But ye cast down in the hungry Valley 
All that a man can give. 
They prophesy smoothly, with weary smile 
Fulfilling their feeble appointed while, 
But Death himself to your pride defers, 
Adventurers—O Adventurers! 


Here is a delightful fancy, deftly done 
into verse. There is something Gallic in 
the poem’s whimsical abandonment. We 
take it from The Poetry Journal. 


THE SATYRS AND THE MOON 
By HERBERT S. GORMAN 


Within the wood behind the hill 
The moon got tangled in the trees. 
Her splendor made the branches thrill 
And thrilled the breeze. 


The satyrs in the grotto bent 

Their heads to see the wondrous sight. 
“Tt is a god in banishment 

That stirs the night.” 


The little satyr looked and guessed: 
“Tt is an apple that one sees, 

Brought from that garden of the West— 
Hesperides.”’ 


“Tt is a cyclops’ glaring eye.” 

“A temple dome from Babylon.” 
**A Titan’s cup of ivory.” 

“ A little sun.” 


The tiny satyr jumped for joy, 

And kicked his hoofs in utmost glee. 
“Tt is a wondrous silver toy— 

Bring it to me!”’ 


A great wind whistled through the blue 
And caught the moon and tossed it high; 
A bubble of pale fire it flew 
Across the sky. 


The satyrs gasped and looked and smiled, 
And wagged their heads from side to side, 
Except their shaggy little child, 
Who cried and cried. 


“The English Tongue, and Other Poems,” 
is the title of an attractive volume recently 
pullished in Boston by the Four Seas 
Company. Its author, Mr. Lewis Worth- 
ington Smith, is known especially for his 
gift for dealing effectively in rime with the 
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Always ready 
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problems of the day, and recently some of 
his patriotic verse has been appreciatively 
received. But the poem which we have 
selected for quotation deals not with the 
United States of our day, but with Eliza- 
bethan England. Mr. Smith’s rimed 
couplets are at once spirited and dignified. 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 
By LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH 


Brother of Shakespeare—brothers as men must be 

Who sail together an uncharted sea, 

Daring what others would not dare or dream, 

Fixing your eyes unswerving on the gleam 

That through the darkness and the storm must 
lead 

On to the strange, new world, the fair, fresh deed, 

‘‘Barbarian’”’ to the critic’s bitter pen, 

‘‘Freebooter’’ to the thoughts of lesser men— 

Brother of Shakespeare, Shakespeare’s England 
now 

Might make her less her lovers, but that thou, 

Lifting her up to wonder in men’s eyes, 

Even so didst make her worth the glad surprize 

That turned a poet’s brain to joy and song, 

To rapture and enchantment’s eager throng 

Of noble Imogenes, sad Romeos, 

Fair Rosalinds, and antic Dromios; 

That makes the heart a passion and a thrill, 

A wonder, and a silence sweet and still. 


Brother of Shakespeare, England's strength and 
will, 

As he was England’s heart and mind, I fill 

One brimming beaker to the sword that hung 

Close at thy side, the ready hands that flung 

The power of Spain upon the tumbling seas 

With careless laughter as of kings at ease; 

Oné brimming beaker as the pledge goes round 

And in our ears the world-wide surges sound. 


Perhaps it is because June seems now so 
far from us that this celebration of that 
golden month has a special appeal. The 
captious critic may be annoyed by Mr. 
Blanden’s ‘‘eye-rime”’ of “thrush” and 
“bush,” but no one can fail to appreciate 
the poem’s Herrick-like gaiety and warmth. 
We take it from ‘“‘A Wilding Bough”’ (The 
Roadside Press, Chicago). 


JUNE SONG 
By CHARLES GRANGER BLANDEN 


Now that June is really here, 

Full of sun and full of cheer, 
Come, and let us for a day 

Take our staffs and be away— 
Out into the meadows green, 
Where the bobolinks are seen 
Sprinkling all the air with song; 
Where the brook doth glide along, 
Full of music, full of joy 

As the bosom of a boy. 


Tarry not another hour; 

Twinkling dews are on the flower; 
Not the Queen of Sheba had 

Such bright gems to make her glad. 
This blue sky that bends above, 
Full of everlasting love, 

Full of beauty, full of light, 

Full of countless worlds at night— 
Think you Peter’s mighty dome 
Half so high as this at home? 


Come, I pray you; leave your task; 
Throw away the sorry mask 

Of dead learning, worn by sages; 
Out and glean from Nature's pages; 
Let your spirit spread her wings 

In among the living things; 

Out, and for a time commune 

With the year’s own Sappho, June; 
Out into the morning—Hush! 
Harken! Israfil, the thrush, 
Greeting Allah in the bush! 


The heroic death of the young men of 
Europe is one of the most beautiful, as it 
is the most_tragic, of all the events of the 
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Dr. Wiley says: 
“Neglected Teeth are more 
dangerous than smallpox.” 


See Good Housekeeping 
—March, 1915—p. 324. 


Dr. Osler says: 

“Oral hygiene, the hygiene of 
the mouth—there is not one 
single thing more important 
to the public in the whole 
range of hygiene.” 

See Dental Hygiene—p. 3. 


Dr. Richard Grady \U. 
S. Naval Surgeon at 
Annapolis) says: 

“The tooth-brush drill is as 
needful as any gymnastic 
exercise.” 

See Dental Hygiene—p. 5. 


The New York Sun says: 
“Teeth bad—boy bad.” 
Interview with Mr. C. D. 
Hilles, formerly Sec’y to 
President Taft and now 
President N. Y. Juvenile 
Association. 


N. Y. Sun, July 8, 1914. 


The N. Y. Times says: 
“Bad teeth are playing havoc 
with the troops. No soldier 
is any better than his teeth.” 


N. Y. Times, December 
20, 1914. 


Care for your teeth with this 
delicious, efficient dentifrice. 





Trial tube and a copy 
of Dental Hygiene 
sent for 4c in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 


DEPT ¥ 199 FULTON ST. 
NEW YORK 








great war. Here is Katharine Tynan’s 
reaction to it—exprest in her characteristic 
manner, a combination of passionate sin- 
cerity and archaic artificiality. We quote 
the London Nation. 


NEW HEAVEN 
By KATHARINE TYNAN 


Paradise now has many a Knight, 
Many a lordkin, many lords, 
Glimmer of armor, dinted and bright, 
The young Knights have put on new swords. 


Some have barely the down on the lip, 
Smiling yet from the new-won spurs, 

Their wounds are rubies, glowing and deep, 
Their scars amethyst—glorious scars. 


Michael's army hath many new men, 
Gravest Knights that may sit in stall, 
Kings and Captains, a shining train, 
But the little young Knights are dearest of all. 


Paradise now is the soldiers’ land, 
Their own country its shining sod, 
Comrades all in a merry band; 
And the young Knights’ laughter pleaseth God. 


A writer better known for his prose than 
for his poetry gives us (in The West- 
minster Gazette) this more personal medita- 
tion on another phase of the same subject. 
The last couplet is noble in its simplicity. 


TO A MOTHER 
By EpDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Robbed mother of the stricken Motherland— 
Two hearts in one and one among the dead, 
Before your grave with an uncovered head 
I, that am man, disquiet and silent stand 
In reverence. It is your blood they shed; 
It is your sacred self that they demand, 
For one you bore in joy and hope, and planned 
Would make yourself eternal, now has fled. 
But tho you yielded him unto the knife 
And altar with a royal sacrifice 
Of your most precious self and dearer life— 
Your master gem and pearl above all price— 
Content you; for the dawn this night restores 
Shall be the dayspring of his soul and yours. 


Perhaps Mr. Gibson is a little too con- 
scious of his own whimsicality in these 
interesting lines, which we take from the 
London New Witness. But the idea is 
striking, and its irony is adroitly indicated. 


THE PIG 
By WILFRID WILSON GIBSON 


Mooning in the moonlight 
I met a mottled pig, 

Grubbing mast and acorn. 
On the gallows rig. 


“Tell, oh, tell me truly, 
While I wander blind, 
Do your peepy pig’s eyes 
Really see the wind? 


“See the great wind flowing 
Darkling and agleam 
Through the fields of heaven 
In a crystal stream? 


“Do the singing eddies 
Break on bough and twig 
Into silvery sparkles 
For your eyes, O pig? 


“ Do celestial surges 
Sweep across the night 
Like a sea of glory 
In your blessed sight? 


“Tell, oh, tell me truly!’’ 
But the mottled pig, 
Grubbing mast and acorn, 
Did not care a fig. 





PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


SLIVERS 

T was only a few days after Charlie 

Chaplin signed his record - splitting 
contract with the movies that Frank 
Oakley, known as ‘“‘Slivers,” the clown, 
took his own life in a New York boarding- 
house. Only arrant sentimentalism would 
attempt to prove cause and effect in these 
two occurrences, and yet it must be ad- 
mitted that they are related. In his day 
Slivers was the greatest clown, attaining 
such eminence that he had all his audiences 
under his spell before he even began to 
act. A wave of the hand, the lifting of one 
finger, the shuffle of a foot, and the hun- 
dreds gaping and grinning about him fell 
off once more into paroxysms of laughter. 
It may be doubted whether the renowned 
Chaplin has ever held his audiences in a 
like control. Chaplin must ever find new 
“stunts” through which to wriggle, flap, 
and fall. Slivers could come out night 
after night, year after year, go through his 
one-man baseball game, or his duck-hunt, 
or his pretense of journeyman skill at 
carpentering or other trade, and bring 
down the house with invariable certainty. 
And yet, as the New York Post remarks, 
there had not been so much of that sort of 
popularity for him of late. ‘‘ Perhaps it 
was not so much the failure of Slivers as 
the waning day of simpler delights, of the 
day when the clown was the greatest of 
all childhood’s heroes.”” The New York 
Hippodrome made the circus an every- 
The movies nearly ran the 





day affair. 
Hippodrome out of business, making all 
the world their circus, and serving it up 
‘“‘fresh every hour.” And Slivers is dead, 
and Charles the Great is making more 
money than the President—more even 
than Speaker or Evers or Collins. The 
story of the clown Slivers is for those, as 
The Post says, ‘‘who were young a decade 
ago.’ A clown he lived and died—for his 
audiences a grinning face, and, behind it, 
tragedy. He himself told the story of the 
clown as well as any may: 


**T never see the lights go up and hear 
the band strike up for the grand pro- 
cession but I think of Dan Luby,”’ he said. 
‘“‘He was a great clown, a good friend of 
mine, my side partner. About ten years 
ago, in the big tent in some place in Indi- 
ana, we marched out together behind the 
elephants. Dan was feeling kind of low- 
spirited and had been. talking all day 
about a hunch he had that something was 
going to happen to him. That kind of 
talk always makes me shaky, but I cheered 
him up, and we frolicked along behind 
the big beasts until the grand entry was 
over. 

“Then they brought out the elephants 
again and Dan and I began to jump over 
their backs. At least Dan did; he was 
a good jumper—I was the faker, the fellow 
who tries to jump and makes all sorts of 
funny tumbles. Of course, Dan had to 
‘horse’ his act, too, but just the same he 
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MADE AND HONESTLY SOLD, THE 
ENJOYMENT OF WHICH Is COM. 
PLETED By UNIQUE FREE SERVICE 
To DEALER AND USER, MADE 
POSSIBLE BY THE FISK POLICY 


A TIRE ALWAYS HONESTLY 


AND MORE THAN 100 DIRECT 
FISK BRANCHES! ’ 
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Protect Your New Car 


About 900,000 cars will be bought this year. Thousands of those new 
cars will age through lack of proper attention. Between the new car and 
the prematurely old car there are three main differences: 





Correct Automobile Lubrication 
Explanation :— The four grades of Gargoyle Mo- 
biloils for gasoline motor lubrication, purified to 
remove free carbon, are: 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘B’’ } 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘Arctic’’ 





New Car Old Car In the Chart below, the letter opposite the car 
1. Silent motor 1. Noisy motor indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils that | 
2. Full power 2. Weakened power | should be used. For example, “A” meansGargoyle | 
3. Infrequent repairs 3. Frequent repairs Mobiloil “A.” “Arc.”’ means Gargoyle Mobiloil | 


“Arctic,” etc. The recommendations cover all 
models of both pleasure and commercial vehicles 


Let us look at the symptoms of | uniess otherwise noted. 














































































































































































premature old age: MODEL OF 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
; Sls elsisisis 
(1) In a new motor, only one thing eas e|2 : e]elgielaz i § 
brings on noise. That is abuse. Too often BIFISIFIAIFISFL B= | 
noise is the motor’s complaint against im- a Ties oq 3% os tap Real ea a soy 
proper lubrication. “Fat Pr tt 
‘ JA|ALATA/ATA 
(2) The most serious causes of perma- Ly gre Br 
nently weakened power are scored cylin- Ave Foal dl aS Raed Ral Ke 
. “ 4 a b ArCArcl... * erry 
ders, worn bearings and®piston rings. These | Brix A [Are]... 
troubles are brought on by incorrect lubri- | Buick... A lare] A lArcl’ A lAre. 
pa ass Cadillac. seeefe es fAreJArcjArcArcJArc./Arc, 
: Case! PALA A larch A bce A lAre. 
(3) During the first year, engine repairs oy gc pe ne bed bad ya a a 
° a . . . (Model 6-30)] A} A J....)....}....)...7h. odfeee 
usually are infrequent—even with incorrect Chandler Six.....-- (Are |Arc}Ave lArc}Ave Arc 
. . . . . ir) 
oil. But with incorrect Jubrication the sec- | 2 5-70-48 |B) B/E 1B |B) 8/8] 8) 8 
: r c Arc }Are | lAre]... 
ond year brings the reckoning. The metal or 
worn out by friction is gone forever. The ra 
_ . _— ait BIA ! 
results of wear now show up plainly. The Detroiter fré|Are 8 Jare| A] A] A JArc} A |Are 
- 7 = - > ¥ b o0ckss« as y | 
worn motor never ‘‘comes back. Dodge... i = 3 3 es at GE 
‘ cS " - p mpire.. - Are.|ArcjArc.|ArcJAre.|Arc] A jArc. 
An investigation among New York repair a. Telata "AT B|A rary arc re 
shops showed that over 50% of all motor | Fer.; E| R/EVEVEIELE E\E 
- ani é | é é | 4 rel 2 Arc. 
troubles brought to them are caused by in- Grant... A sArctArcsArciArciArc)....}.~1....| 
a dh Haynes. A jAre] A JArc] A |Arc A |Are] A [Arc 
correct lubrication. edocs AA heeded pe teste 
udson.............JAre.|ArcJAre.|ArcJArc.|Are] A jArc| A |Arc. 
e? P ‘ z “ “Super Six...) A-] Af...) J a 
The one main factor in keeping your new Hupmobile........-.] A JArc] A lArc] A Arc] ‘A JArc!Are_ Are. 
car new is correct lubrication. ne (water, seycle! A | A a| ALA AJ AL Abs 
(water, 4cycle)} A jArc]....]....]... fesadess ¥ | +i 
You selected a car that suits you. Now | egy € ee gee oe Sel se bad om 
. . r . eee 
select the oil that suits your car. You will ang eo RM Pees Be Pe A| BE t--- | ia 
a eg o r | | | 
find the correct grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils Katy Seceekdd TAAL a eee 
for your car specified in the Chart of Rec- gee pose Rl om Ceol egal fs A & 
ommendations, at the right. melee 2° ‘Th od a Pel a edd beck 4 ak 
ee ; << & A |Arc] A [Are A |Arc}Arc.Arc{Arc./Arc. 
For several years this Chart, which rep- mie BA Ue ES ee 
resents our professional advice, has been a "(Mod ATA ALA bled poof. 
; a . Locomobile E/E/E } E | Ej E JAre.|ArcJArc.|Are: 
standard guide to correct automobile lubri- Lozier.<... A Arc] A |Arc) A JArcJArc|Arc}Arc, Arc. 
i , ‘ , p Marion A |ArcfArclArclAreJArc] A |Arc| A [Arc 
cation. If your car is not listed in this par- Marmon. [A] ADA [Are] A lArc] A |Arc] A [Arc 
7 : Maxwell - fArc|AreJAre.(Are JArc.|Arc JArc.|Arc|Arc.|Arc 
tial Chart, a copy of our complete Lubri- epee] A [A A [Arc] A [Arc. 
cating Chart will be sent you on request. ae A bi i et 
Mitchell... A |Arc] A |é | A |Arc] A |Arc. 
“4 A/JA}....... ae | | 
Moline... . . ne ae | ae ee oF | A |Arc] A /Arc, 
“Knight... Ala f bedsiies }.- : 
Moon (4 cyl)........ ee oe a, Arc.|ArcJArc.|Arc, 
a (6 cyl):. «» fAreJAre. ! REE) UE ee 
“yy National. . -| A [Arc] A | A AJA/A 
y j * G1 A} Al... a, Sak ae Sa 
, Oakland, wees fAreJAreJArc./Are } A |Arc} A Are. 
bd « 1) -|A| A oF a Jae 
Z Oldsmobil Sirs 3 Arc./ArcJArc./ArcJArc.|Arc| A |Arc. 
“ ...cRTRES. bis : cs diac d bus 
1 it Overland........+...fAre.JArcJArc = ArcJArc./ArcJArc.|Are. 
—_—a_ ” P I ee EES Oe On A ” A /ArcJArc.|ArcJArc./Are. 
“(6 eee fAri cH t coalecocdovccte oul 
Mobiloi S ae ll ats, Rad rc lAre ¥ x : 
Pathfinder...........JArc.ArcJArcJArcJArc|Arc] A |Arcl... [: oa 
” (12cyl)..... A] AL. pedkes dkavdike * 4 oe 
A grade for each type of motor care tee Arc,|Are mes Arc|ArcJArc.|Arc nom 
: Pierce Arrow....... ArcJArcJArclAre|Arc|Arc| A lAre., | 
In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it is a oe Arc Ze Arc lAre|Arc/Are|Arc(Arc{Arc|Are. | 
. es remicr,...... 
safest to purchase in original packages. Look for the Regal rake Pd ie Pe a Fad are fd Arc i: lare 
red Gargoyle on the container. For information, kind- eae ae Ha Pb A Pi 
. . It. . we 
ly address any inquiry to our nearest office. Bao... i ar 4 re 4 ree A rs ; ae 
ic! Arc.|Ai A |Ai 
Senn... E/EIEIE|e(et dt. 
_ Selden. ««fAre./ArcJAre.|AreJArc./Arc.JAre.|Arc.JArc.|As 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY | Sage. fs/etepenepepeticnes 
earns Knig! ~ A A 
ma a St laa Ba eh Dad Sol Daa Ga 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. Stevens Duryea...) .-.---fAreJArefAre Are AreArc [Are [Are 
— os re lArcjArcjArc} A jArc] A jArcJArc./Arc 
er . <p A]A]A]AT A JArclarc|Arc 
Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade ! ; Je. A {Are A [Are] A [Are] A lAre 
lubricants for every class of machinery. Bh jag ay Pa PPP 
Obtainable everywhere in the world. AIBIALA| AL... 
reJArc.|ArcJArc. 
Domestic Branches: a ae SER 1% 
Detroit New York Indi Li For Electric Vehicles use Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Tchr Chicene Staenedis for motor and enclosed chains. For open chains 
Kansas City Philadelphia Pittsburgh and differential use Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘C 
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had to put over his thriller—you know 
the sort of stuff. Well, the time came for 
him to make his jump from a spring- 
board over four elephants’ backs. 

“He got away in good shape, but in 
clearing the last back he didn’t right him- 
self as he should. He hit the tan-bark flat 
on his back. The crowd yelled with 
laughter—funny stuff—see? I knew what 
had happened; we all knew. But it was 
the first night of a three-day stay, and we 
eouldn’t do anything to make that bunch 
unhappy. I flipflapped up to the best 
friend I had on earth. He lay there with 
his back broken, dead. Up came the other 
clowns. We picked him up and carried 
poor Dan off, doing funny stuff every 
minute, while the spectators roared with 
laughter. When we got Dan behind the 
scenes we cried over him. That’s two sides 
of a clown’s life all in a nutshell.” 

Slivers’s eyes were soft as he turned 
away to his dressing-table. He painted 
his face so skilfully that you smiled when 
he turned it toward you. He put on his 
baggy black-and-white costume, his pie- 
posterous shoes, and his familiar bonnet 
of the Civil-War period with its array of 
ribbons and chicken-feathers. 

With a little wave of his hand he ambled 
out into the arena, and a great roar of 
laughter went up at his very appearance. 
Under one arm he carried a huge catcher’s 
mitt, and a chest-protector, in the other 
a bird-cage. As he did his famous baseball 
“turn” the very rafters of the Garden 
seemed to rock, and later, as he wandered 
about doing laughable things, as it were 
instinctively, out of pure natural ebullience 
the observer, from his point of vantage 
behind the scenes, wondered which was the 
real Slivers, the silent, rollicking figure out 
on the tan-bark, or the man who in his 
dressing-room had told the story of poor 
Dan Luby with infinite pathos. 


Here is a description of his baseball 
rd 4 Pt ¥ 
game, taken from the Kansas City Siar 
of 1906: 


Silently he places the bases in position, 
then ‘‘talks” to the umpire and players 
on the bench. Finally, in the position of 
eateher he starts the game. One, two, 
three—he catches speedy balls, imaginary, 
of course, from an imaginary pitcher. 
Then he catches a runner between bases. 
But the third out is the thrilling one. A 
fly is batted. You don’t see it, but you 
think you do, that is, if you are not laugh- 
ing too hard. ‘‘Slivers” thinks he sees it, 
but it finally disappears in the heavens. 
He can’t find it. He sits down and waits 
for the ball to fall. Then he uses his 
telescope. He finds the ball, allows the 
umpire to have a look at it soaring up in 
the sky. Then he frantically snatches his 
mitt from the ground, takes his position, 
and waits again. The elusive ball falls 
in his hands—it is the third out, and the 
opposing team is retired. 

Motioning the imaginary players in, 
‘‘Slivers”’ takes the bat. He fans, then 
disputes with the umpire. Then a foul 
and a strike. In disgust he takes a re- 
freshing drink from the water-bucket and 
again picks up the bat. This time he bats 
out a home run—almost. He is caught, 
30 We imagine the umpire says, as he slides 
for the home plate. The climax comes 
with the fight between ‘“‘Slivers” and the 


umpire. ‘“Slivers” is whipt and the game 
picks up the 


’ 


is ended when “Slivers’ 
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“diamond” and with a bow leaves the 
arena amid a storm of applause. 


He is described by the writer in The 
Post as ‘‘a blinking, solemn, low-speaking, 
lanky young man, with an extremely 
sensitive mouth and a diffident, retiring 
manner.” He did not come of circus 
stock, as most of the performers do, but 
was the son of a Chicago concert-singer. 
When he was fourteen he ran away from 
home to join a circus. Says a writer in 
the New York Sun: 


Inimitable as a story-teller (altho even 
in vaudeville he never spoke a line), Slivers 
would tell of the elephant with which he 
made friends in. the wagon-show days 
down in Texas. Instead of stretching out 
in one of the jolting wagons when the show 
moved on at night, the boy Slivers would 
curl up on a sort of canvas howdah, which 
he would rig up on the back of his favorite 
elephant, and would sleep peacefully on 
the swaying back of the beast as the 
cireus wound along country roads to the 
next town through the night. 

And shortly after dawn he always 
would be awakened by a shrill uproar. 
One morning he had noticed smoke curling 
from a farmhouse, whereupon he directed 
his elephant into the farmer’s yard and 
knocked at the back door, filled with 
thoughts of a hot breakfast. The farmer’s 
wife opened the door, saw the trunk of an 
elephant stretched toward her, and shrieked. 
But when Slivers had explained things, the 
whole household turned out, and there were 
breakfast for Slivers and hay and water for 
the elephant from farmer folk delighted to 
have an elephant in their own dooryard. In 
time the elephant would amble regularly to 
the back doors of farmers’ houses, hence the 
morning uproar from farmers’ wives which 
throughout that season awakened Slivers. 


To many he will be the Last Clown, in 
_spite of the excellence of Marceline, Toto, 
and others of Hippodrome fame. The 
traveling circus nowadays has adopted 
the policy of the ‘“‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
road companies. These endeavor to carry 
at least two Topsys, sometimes even three. 
The circus now counts its clowns by the 
dozens, who perform in mass-formation. 
May the old-fashioned clown not quickly 
be forgotten! He should be enshrined in 
memory as is the Court Fool of an earlier 
day, of whom much has been sung and 
written. None, to our knowledge, has 
written deathless verse to Slivers as yet, 
but he has been paid the tribute .of a 
fragment of prose that comes remarkably 
near to being a classic of its sort. This 
appeared in the editorial columns of the 
New York Sun for March 9, and runs 
as follows: 


Slivers should not have died meanly by 
his own hand. He deserved a quiet, a 
happy old age, with children gathered 
about him, and tales of the big top falling 
from his lips. He should have continued 
indefinitely his antics when the pungent 
smell of peanuts fills the atmosphere, and 
beautiful ladies do incredible things on the 
slack wire and the flying-trapeze. Was 
it not Slivers, he of the aston* ning feet, 
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The warm welcome 

won from critical motor car buyers by the 
Oldsmobile Light Eight De Luxe is only the 
natural recognition inevitably accorded tangible 
motor car merit. No more—no less. From 
time to time other cars may have appeared 
which seemed—in advance—fit to dispute the 

lace and prestige of Oldsmobile Light Eight. 

ut close comparison has invariably served 
rather to quicken a realization of Oldsmobile 
superiority. There never has been — there 
never will be—in the minds of most men any 
acceptable substitute for inimitable quality. 


The super-smoothness of the mighty power-flow, 
the incomparable charm of the distinctively 
designed bod , the utter perfection of the 
most minute details in equipment and appoint- 
ment—these features of the Oldsmobile Light 
Eight are of resistless appeal to those who seek 
the fullest measure of motor car service. 





Those who have regarded with unconcealed doubt the 
complicated mechanism of many multi-cylinder motors 
will be highly gratified with the ideal simplicity of the 
Oldsmobile Light Eight. Those who have looked askance 
at the excessive fuel cost of many cars—defended in some 
quarters as a legitimate evil of multi-cylinder motors— 
will find further reason for Oldsmobile superiority in the 
fact that it averages thirteen to fifteen miles per gallon 
of gasoline. 


Those who through experience have learned the disadvan- 
tages of narrow, cramped riding quarters will find the 
roominess of the Oldsmobile Light Eight body and the 
restful luxury of its wide seats and deep upholstery most 
pleasurable. And those who have been told that great 
weight is essential to strength and safety will discover in 
the Oldsmobile Light Eight the pleasing paradox of light- 
ness and surpassing strength. The Oldsmobile Light Eight 
(5-passenger)—$1195, f.0.b. Lansing. Roadster, $1195. 


Write for our new booklet 
‘dThe Light Eight De Luxe” 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


Established 1880 LANSING MICHIGAN Incorporated 1899 
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the accompaniment of roars of laughter 
from the throats of thousands of juveniles 
of all ages? Did he not appear in un- 
familiar surroundings in the ‘‘Duel in 





























































































































the Snow”’ with credit? He possest the 
pantomimiec art in unusual development; 

MOON MOTOR CAR CO! 4 a man of originality and imagination. 
(1ST-LOUIS.MO.VSAING It is not well to lift the mime’s mask of 





comedy. Too often it hides a countenance 


. deep-lined by wo. The laughter the clown 
All this for $ | | 9 5 inspires calls no echo from his heart. The 
tribute of merriment from the onlookers 


may mean nothing but bread and butter 











+ en ad a een ap aerate to the mountebank; bread and butter 
ny Ss, yw hard-earned, to support a life not worth 
near its price. and then you'll realize how living. The outward seeming alone is the 
much car in size and beauty you’ re getting public’s; the inner burden it neither wants, 
in it for your money. Just think — the nor, praise be, must reckon with. Let 

















wheelbase is 118 inches. And it’s a pow- Pantaloon materialize as the curtain draws 
erful car—new Continental-Moon Motor, aside, and let that curtain hide from us the 
developing 46 H.P. Fully equipped—the man behind the grotesque paint. 

latest improvements. Delco lighting, We resent the intrusion of the man 


startin j ignition Serombers carbur- of cares, of trials, of errors, of disap- 
Ss . 8 pointments, in our picture of the merry- 


j etor. Full floating ak in axle. peewee t andrew. We would know only his trap- 

vacuum system, tank in rear. enuine pings, the artful caricature he presents 
Spanish leather upholstery. See the car. for our inspection. The human being 
should be decently reticent, comfortably 
obscure. Slivers should have been im- 
mortal; it was not within the proper rights 
of Frank Oakley to slay him. 





Six-30 (5 atime) $1195 
Six-44 (7 fullyequppea ) 1475 


Write for booklet, describing and illustrating 
Moon Cars 


Moon Motor Car Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


A RIDDLE WITH A MORAL 


IDDLES are bad enough, but a 

riddle with a moral! . . . that is too 
much! Still, in the case of the riddle 
propounded by the Toledo Blade the 
moral is a good one and the riddle is 
sufficiently puzzling to inspire some inter- 
est. We are apparently confronted with a 
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REX EKXKXXXZZEEKKKG description of our greatest common enemy. 
What is this monster?— 
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I am more powerful than the combined 
armies of the world. 






























































) J | I have destroyed more men than all the 
| wars of the nations. 
I am more deadly than bullets, and I 
f: have wrecked more homes than the mighti- 
“ est siege-guns. 


I steal, in the United States alone, over 
% $300,000,000 each year. 

Roney I spare no one, and I find my victims 
among the rich and poor alike, the young 
and old, the strong and weak. Widows 
and orphans know me. 

I loom up to such proportions that I cast 
my shadow over every field of labor, from 
the turning of the grindstone to the mov- 
ing of every railroad-train. 

I massacre thousands upon thousands 
of wage-earnérs a year. 

I lark in unseen places, and do most of 
my work silently. You are warned against 

























LANL i AN A 1 
‘\ | me, but you heed not. 
2 j e l’s WEAR I am relentless. 
pe 3 ope That Counts | I am everywhere—in the house, on the 
a aay ee street, in the factory, at railroad-crossings 
oan Se \P There are only two kinds | d “teage y ” 
e of collar buttons. One our (4) — t set 0m ‘ 
opr ce I bring sickness, degradation, and death, 
STURR'S AUTO LOCK fits ‘| and yet few seek to avoid me. 
tight over gas and spark levers, y im: iV! 
men wea eb! ae 5 meat «38 I destroy, crush, and maim; I give 
stamped on the back. The other hasn’t. The differ- to operate car until removed. nothing, but take all. 
ence is in the WEAR. Krementz 14K. Rolled Gold Simple and easyto put on. Con I am your worst enemy. 
Cait Batam r- not discolor the neck, blacken the . pS cog: sone by yourse! 
¥: ish. ifetime. . ‘ 
Sold Pree t ter og Funan Dad last a lifetime fees Adina Soe beee on an $1” What is the answer? Do you say 
“If damaged from any cause a new Button FREE.”’ , Sari ” ‘6 ” 66 -j oie 
14Kt. Rolled Gold. 28 each. In Solid Gold 10K¢. $1; M4Kt. $1.50. for every car. _ paid... art “drink” or “hatred” or “‘self: reer , ‘ 
Select the style you like from our booklet, sent free upon request. joney refunded if not as represented. The answer is given in the words of the 
Krementz & Co., 10 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. Send for circular STURR AUTO LOCK COMPANY : po A i 
AT | Agests and Dealers Wanted 9 View Place Cincinnati, 0. | riddle: ‘I am carelessness. 
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Are You Trucking in a Fog? 


isn’t it? 

You know to a penny how much it costs to 
transport a ton from your freight house to San Francisco, 
but can you tell what it costs to truck the same ton 
across the yard? 


(5 tee’ to be quite a problem—this trucking— 


Do you know how much you lose per day on a horse? 


Do you know that electric trucking is, roughly, about 
50% cheaper than gas trucking? 

One brewer saved nearly $400, 000 in real estate alone 
by changing from horses to electric trucks. This brewer 
operates 65 electric trucks and 27 gas trucks. Three 
attendants keep the 65 electrics in perfect condition, 
whereas it takes nine men to look after the 27 gas trucks. 
In other words, it would require eighteen men to take 
care of 65 gas trucks as against three men on the same 
number of electric trucks. 

A gas truck is usually laid up for repairs twice as many 
days in a year as an electric truck. The depreciation on 
an electric is much less than on a gas truck. As to cost 
of operation, “‘juice’’ costs a lot less than gas. The 
electric uses power only when it is eter; while a gas 
engine often runs idle. 

Alot of men seem to harbor the idea ‘ie electric trucks 
are more or less experimental—sort of uncertain as to re- 


sults. The truth is that an electric truck is just about as 
complicated, mysterious and uncertain as a wheelbarrow. 


Our organization has been built up unit by unit over a 
long period. Our recommendations have the weight of 
experience—of practical knowledge—behind them. 


Now the situation is this: If it comes to acontest of 
conversation, there are plenty who can talk rings around 
us, but on the other hand, if you will go into the matter 
scientifically with us—get down to figures—in 85% of 
average city and suburban uses we’ll make out a case 
for G. V. Electric Trucks that will convince you. 

Understand us on this: we don’t mean general fig- 
ures, but figures on your kind of business. We show 
you in dollars and cents the relative saving of electric 
trucking in your business before we permit you to install 
our electric trucks. 


You couldn’ t buy, for any price, the expert information 
on your trucking problem, which we gladly give you. 
Simply because there is no other organization that knows 
as much as we know about electric trucking. During our 
fifteen years’ experience we have analyzed practically 
every possible trucking problem. The results—as ap- 
plied to your business—are yours on request. 

Honestly, would it be good management to ignore 
such help? 


Never mind about giving details now—let them come later— just tell us your line of business 
Address: 
Trades Bureau A 


GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, Inc. 


General Office and Factory: LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 


New York Chicago 


Boston Philadelphia 


Six Models: 1000 to 10,000 Ibs. capacity 
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US LIGHT & HEAT CORPORATION 


a Starter 
Batteries 





USL Machine-Pasted Plates Win! 


A big Detroit manufacturer recently arranged a starter 
test to determine the battery to be used in his 1917 car. 








The biggest battery concerns in the world 
were asked to compete, but on learning the 
severe nature of the test several lost their 
nerve and dropped out. 


Finally, when the testing apparatus was ready 
the question arose as to procedure, it being 
a known fact that the first man would be at 
a decided disadvantage because his battery 
would be required to heat the testing re- 
sistance, in addition to doing the test work 
specified. A coin was tossed to settle this 


point. 
The USL representative was compelled to 


test first—under the most unfavorable con- 
ditions—on a test suggested by a com- 
petitor— made on a competitor’s apparatus. 
Yet, with all this, the USL “‘Machine-Pasted’’ 
Starter Battery showed 40 per cent more 
power than its ‘‘hand-pasted” rival. 

USL was awarded the contract, even at a 
slightly greater price, for this manufacturer 
is a quality man and insists on the best. 

You can have a ‘*Machine-Pasted” USL 
Starter Battery in your car if you insist. 

Your dealer will see that you get it at no 
added expense. Ask for USL and get the best. 


Let us tell you why the USL exclusive ‘‘Machine-Pasted’’ 
Plates are better and last so much longer. Write for our 
battery book, “‘The Black Box of Mystery Explained.’’ Price 
50c, but free to you if you give name and model of your car. 


U S Light and Heat Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


? New York Buffalo 
Branches: = St. Louis Boston 


Detroit Chicago Cleveland 
ashington San Francisco Kansas City 
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SECRETARY BAKER 


HOSE devoted readers of Tue LitTer- 

ArY Digest who happen to have a 
complete file of old copies on hand will find 
quite a little information about our new 
War Secretary, Newton D. Baker, in his 
former réle as Mayor of Cleveland, in the 
Personal Glimpses column of the issue for 
June 20, 1914, page 1505. Those who 
can not so easily turn back will perhaps be 
interested in turning forward, with Archer 
H. Shaw, associate editor of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, to see how the most 
diminutive ‘‘first citizen” of Cleveland 
will carry his new portfolio. The new 
Secretary, remarks Mr. Shaw in the New 
York Times, is naturally loath to give out 
at present any definite statement of his 
policies, but ‘‘here is a little advance in- 
formation—a tip as to two policies which 
the new Secretary will be certain to ad- 


here to”’: 

He will fold one leg under the other when 
he sits down in that big leather chair be- 
hind the great desk in the War Depart- 
ment. Also, he will smoke a_ small, 
straight-stemmed black pipe. These two 
policies settled in advance, such matters as 
army-reorganization, the strengthening of 
our national defenses, and the administra- 
tion of our colonial possessions may be 
considered later, as office routine. 


The new Cabinet member is a practical 
idealist, and as such will take his place 
among the President’s advisers. As the 
writer phrases it: 


Baker has been called a dreamer, and 
would probably be about the last one to 
deny the impeachment. But he.has had 
the saving grace of being able to make 
his dreams come true. 

He was elected Mayor in 1911, largely on 
the promise that he would build a great 
municipal electric-light plant to compete 
with the local lighting monopoly. His 
friends said he could not do it. He did it, 
however, and the plant is to-day so well 
established that no party would suggest 
either its sale or abandonment. 

Home rule for cities was a dream of 
Baker, Johnson, and others. Johnson 
would probably never have been able to 
get it, tho his work for years constituted 
a broad foundation on which his followers 
have built. 

This man who drives his own Ford ear, 
who sits on his foot, and smokes a small, 
black brier is the friend of every one. 
He is never too busy to stop on the street 
for a chat. He probably calls more men 
by their given names than any other man 
in Ohio, and no one so hailed ever con- 
siders it mere familiarity. 

The frivolous side of Washington life 
will have no appeal to the Bakers. Mr. 
Baker became somewhat familiar with 
official circles as secretary to Postmaster- 
General Wilson, but he prefers the quiet 
home-circle. Mrs. Baker was Miss Eliza- 
beth Leopold, of Pottstown, Pa. The couple 
were married in 1902, and have three small 
children—Jack, Peggy, and Betty—whose 
very names suggest the harmony and sim- 
plicity of the Baker household. 

Mrs. Baker, who will become one of 
the Cabinet hostesses, is a woman of 





much force and charm. She is greatly 
interested in civic matters. At the mo- 
ment when official word came from 
Washington that her husband had been 
named Secretary of War, and when Mr. 
Baker himself was engaged in a lawsuit 
in another court, Mrs. Baker was appear- 
ing in the police court in a case against a 
grocer charged with selling ‘rotten eggs. 





GIVING THE “MOWE” HER DUE 


O greatly do we thirst for romance 

that of the German 
cruiser Méwe have excited a tremendous 
admiration in all of us. Even in Englar:: 
was unstinted tribute paid to the daring 
and resourcefulness of her commander. 
And yet in some respects we have doubtless 


the exploits 


gone too far in our appraisal of her activi- 
ties. We have been tempted to laugh with 
some scorn at the spectacle of a huge 
British fleet drifting ponderously in the 
North Sea, quite oblivious to the gallant 
little raider that slipt out under its very 
nose. We are inclined to regard the 
British dominance of European waters as 
rather a bluff. We can understand the 
of submarines, since they 


success may 


escape to the deeps where, the British 
fervently hope, the patrolling fleet will not 
follow. But that these policemen of the 
blockaded seas should overlook a good- 
sized ship sailing about the ocean in open 
daylight seems wholly laughable. Nor is 
the inexpert reader the only one to fall into 
this error. The New York Tribune points 
out that more than one writer who might 
well be regarded as an authority makes 
the same mistake. ‘‘People forget,” it 
declares, ‘‘that in former naval wars it was 
impossible to clear the seas completely of 
raiders,” and continues: 

The extraordinary success of the British 
fleet has blinded them to the lessons of 
history, and the episode is dwelt upon as 
amazing and hitherto unparalleled. Thus 
The World, remarking on the industry 
displayed in the control of supposedly 
neutral traffic, asks, with a great show of 
resentment, if we are to infer that the 
blockading fleet ‘‘is so busily occupied in 
this way that it has no eyes for German 
sea-raiders moving out from and back to 
German ports under its very nose?” The 
Staats-Zeitung likewise solemnly declares 
that ‘the British boast that England con- 
trols the sea has again been exposed in all 
its absurdity.”” And the Vossische Zeitung, 
in its enthusiasm, goes so far as to say that 
the feat ‘‘ proves to England that Germany 
alone is unconquerable at sea!” 

Such comments show an astonishing 
ignorance of naval warfare and history. 
The performance of the Méwe proves 
nothing. The wonder is that we have 
heard of so few excursions of this kind, 
and were it not that the Germans had 
placed so much faith in their submarines 
it can hardly be doubted but that similar 
attempts would have been made before. 
It has proved virtually impossible in all 
wars of the past to effect the complete 
sealing up of ports. Between 1793 and 
1800 the British lost no fewer than 4,314 
ships by capture. Nor in the old days was 
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“| don’t have to quit!”’ 


“I simply switch to Girards. 
Now | smoke when | jolly well 


please. And | feel like a four- 
year-old all the time!” 


There’s the Girard story in a 


nut-shell. You hear it from sensi- 
ble smokers every- 
where. 


Gifar 
ides 


It has no unpleas- 
ant effect on your heart 
nor your digestion. 


It is made from gen- 
uine selected Havana 
leaf mellowed by age 
alone. 

You can enjoy its 
delightful mildness to 
the limit whenever you § 
please, with no effect 
but clear-headed, able- 
bodied satisfaction from 
beginning to end. A 
sane smoke for sane 
and sensible men. 

Any Girard dealer 
will tell you that this is 
a high-grade full-value 
cigar and backed upby 
a full-value guarantee. 

We take back any part 
of the dealer’s purchase. 
And he will do the same 
by you. 

14 sizes 
10c straight, and up 
DEALERS — Lei us 
show you 

If you are not handling 
Girard cigars, write us for 
particulars about one of the 
quickest sellers and surest 
repeaters you ever had in 
your case. Write today. 


ANTONIO ROIG & LANGSDORF 


Established 1871 
PHILADELPHIA 





The “Broker”’ 


Actual size. Wc 
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Dominates Every District 


The Federal dominates every district in 
which it operates. 


Midst the hum and whirr of the busily pro- 
ducing factories,—The wholesale houses hauling 
their large consignments of goods,—From the 
hustling retail stores out into every outlying dis- 
trict,—In the service of progressive farmers,— 
And on big construction jobs,—The Federal is 
the Master of Each Particular Haulage Situ- 
ation in which it serves. 

With Federalized Transportation you will expand 
and dominate your territory, as far as the distribution 
of your goods is concerned. 











, Our traffic department has trans- 
Worm Drive portation data on the cost of operation 
Exclusively of a Federal in your business. 
14, 2 and 3 Ton You owe it to yourself to investi- 
Capacities gate the Federalization of Your Propo- 
sition today. 





Federal Motor Truck Company 
Detroit, Michigan 














©r'HE TROUBLE WOMAN. A clever short story | PARSIFAL. The story and analysis of Wagner’s 


by Ciara Morris, Small 12mo, 60 pause. Illustrated, | great opera,by H.R. HAWEIS. Small 12mo, cloth, 68 
gcc. net. (Hour-Glass Series.) unk & Wagnalls| pages, 4oc. (Hour-Glass Series.) Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, Pubs., New York. Company, Pubs., New York. 








Grammar Facts for the Home and Office 


Practical information, filed away in a new, handy little volume for the man or woman 
at a desk who sometimes feels uncertain in the intricacies of English grammar. A simple, 
complete, dependable standard by which to test any doubtful word or phrase, in a letter, 
advertisement, report, or other composition. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED 
By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D. 


A book of practical help for the man who puts English to practical use. Not 
a list of hampering rules and foggy reasonings, but facts and illustrations that 
clear up the annoying puzzles of grammar, whenever they appear. Furnished 
with an index system that locates in a second every point—even the minor 
details—about which any question could be raised. This is a new and remarkably 
comprehensive, common-sense guide for every office, home and school where 
grammatical accuracy in speech and writing is desired. 

282 pages, handsomely bound. Price, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 

















it always possible to prevent the escape 
even of considerable squadrons. Lord 
Bridport was celebrated in his day as a 
singularly daring and successful blockader, 
yet Bruix escaped from Brest, in spite of 
his watchfulness, with twenty-five sail of 
the line and many smaller vessels. 

The conditions are doubtless very differ- 
ent to-day, yet in some respects the com- 
plete sealing up of ports is, if anything, 
more difficult than in sailing-days. The 
decision of the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed in 1859 to consider the defenses of 
the United Kingdom was that the effective 
blockade of an enemy’s ports had become 
well-nigh impossible. This was soon to be 
disproved, but it is notorious enough that 
occasional evasions were possible in our 
Civil War. The Wilmington blockading 
squadron thought it was doing very well 
when it had demonstrated that a third of 
the attempts to run the blockade in or out 
were frustrated. The possibility of evasions 
has, in short, always been recognized; 
there is nothing unique in the escape of 
the Méwe, and it is not at all unlikely 
that we shall hear of further adventures 
of the same sort in future. 

This may all be said without reflecting 
in any way on the conduct and daring of 
her commander. Only it is well to use a 
little measure and judgment in considering 
the affair and in drawing conclusions 
from it. 


ROSINANTE’S HAPPY GRAZING- 
GROUNDS 


ANY lovers of horses in this country 
have doubtless subscribed to the 
support of England’s ‘‘ Blue Cross Society,”’ 
which endeavors, in the midst of destruc- 
tion and the agonies of human life, to re- 
lieve the sufferings of the horses employed 
in the war. To these contributors, as, 
indeed, to many others, the horse is some- 
thing more than a beast of burden. They 
ean not think of him but as a friend and 
worthy of human affection. They will be 
glad to hear, then, of the Old Horses’ 
Home Ranch that Dr. Frank Crane dis- 
covered in the neighborhood of Los Angeles. 
In a pleasant valley, where grass and water 
are plentiful and there are both warm 
sunshine and cool shade, twelve ancient 
steeds are comfortably idling out their 
few remaining years. Not one of them will 
be sold to the junkman, or end his days 
dragging a towering cart of paper and bot- 
tles about city-streets. Their work-days 
are over, and the sting of an occasional 
persistent fly is the greatest tribulation they 
know. Among them is Rosinante, who was 
once a moving-picture actor. As Dr. Crane 
writes, in the New York Globe: 

In a weary and wicked world this inci- 
dent is like unto a draft of water from the 
well of Bethlehem to the spent and dusty 
warrior. .It comes as near being pure, 
unadulterated goodness as one finds along 
the ways of men. You have to pension 
your old father or your defective child, or 
people will talk. But your old horse—you 
may sell him to the soap-man or have him 
shot; nobody would say anything. 

I have spent some time among moving- 
picture folk in the sunny places of southern 
California (where eventually most films will 
be made, since no other spot is favored 
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with such continuous sunshine), and I have 
seen some of the most amazing horse- 
manship. The cowboys and bandits have 
flocked to the movie-factories—the last and 
best market for their particular skill. And 
I have been strangely moved by the remark- 
able affection, rising almost to adoration, of 
these men for the animals that carry them. 
It was through De Wolf Hopper I 
learned of the pensionnaires. When he was 
playing the part of Don Quizxoie, in the 
picture-play of that name, the company 
secured for him a venerable steed to act as 
Rosinante. During the weeks of adventure 
involved in the making of the film a strong 
affection grew in the heart of the comedian 
toward his equine companion. And when 
the play was completed the company 
presented. the horse to him. Whereupon 
Hopper had him sent out to the farm before 
mentioned and pensioned him for life. 
‘‘And,” said Hopper, ‘“‘I unconsciously 
made the hit of my life among the crowd 
of riders in these parts. I was only yield- 
ing to a generous impulse; it didn’t cost 
me much, and I never dreamed I was 
doing anything noble. But among those 
boys my stock went up like Bethlehem 
Steel. I had joined the elect, which is 
composed of them that appreciate a horse.” 
So, among the hills, in the Southern sun, 
Rosinante watches the peaceful days go by. 
Eleven companions, the beneficiaries of 
eleven other humane souls, are with him. 
When I am full sated with the ferocious 
news from Europe, where men are rivals 
in inhumanity; when I tend to get dis- 
gusted with my kind and to believe that 
human beings everywhere are turning to 
wolves, I like to think of those twelve calm 
and happy old horses and the unaffected 
goodness of the men who have pensioned 
them. 





JEFF: McLEMORE: 


E all of us covet some mark of 

distinction, but there are few beside 
Jeff: McLemore: who desire a punctuation- 
mark. That is the way his name is written 
—Jeff-colon McLemore-colon. His leader- 
ship of the Gore drive in the House made 
the name of the Texan Representative well 
known throughout the country, but there 
must lave been small pleasure for him in 
this notoriety, for nearly every one of the 
newspapers left out both colons. The 
New York Times, which unkindly terms 
the Southerner ‘‘a smasher of international 
law,”’ discusses the matter of the colon 
with some heat, as follows: 

‘* Jeff: McLemore:”’ is inexorable for the 
colon. His Christian name is not Jefferson. 
He has not abridged it, as he seeks to 
abridge the rights of Americans on the 
high seas. He merely insists on adorning 
plain ‘‘Jeff’’ with the colon, -indicating, 
perhaps, the equality of his Christian name 
and surname, or following some more 
recondite theory of his own. It is to be 
regretted that the Hon. Jeff: McLemore: 
gave up to: party what was meant for 
punctuation, but, as he records romanti- 
cally, he was ‘“‘born in a storm’’; and he 
has never got out of it. Next November, 
possibly, the Lone-Star Democrats will 
change the Hon. Jeff’s colon into a full stop. 

Or will he perhaps, given an inch of 
encouragement, take an ‘‘el,” and join 
the ranks of the other colonels? 











Fulfills Every Requirement 


Seven Passenger—Six Cylinder—$1185 


What do you most desire in a car? 


The lines and extra quality finish of 
the MARION-HANDLEY capti- 
vate at a glance. Its dark, wine colored 
body with gold striping is rich, and dis- 
tinctive looking without being loud. 

No more snappy and stylish car 
can be found at any price. 


Its high speed 45 H. P. foreign type 
motor with 3% bore and 5 inch 
stroke offers all that can be expected in 
silent, smooth operation, and instantaneous 
“get-away.” 

It is roomy, upholstered over curled 
hair and double springs in long- 
grain, bright finish real leather. 57 inch 
semi-elliptic springs, underslung from rear 
axle, make riding a real pleasure. 


Seven passenger capacity on a five 
passenger wheelbase. Weighing 
only 2700 pounds, it assures minimum tire, 
gasoline and oil cost. Thoroughness of 
construction assures minimum repair bills. 
No matter what points appeal most, you 
will find your ideals in greater measure in 
the MARION-HANDLEY. 

Write for further particulars and name of dealer 

j. 1. HANDLEY, Pres. 


THE MUTUAL MOTORS COMPANY, Jackson, Mich. 
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COMFORT? 


ECONOMY? 


























SR MIAMIM AI ATMS) TUM eA WAR 


ET our 1916 prices before 
you buy tires. 

We save you one dollar out of every five, of 
others’ prices. And we unconditionally guar- 





Save 2O% Faz.sas 
Riverside 


Guaranteed antze the milea ge. Famous racers have broken 
5000 MILES all recordson Riverside Tires. 

Ford Size SEND FOR AUTO BOOK 
4000 showing Riverside construction ’ 


wrapped tread—one cure—toughest 
fabric, with pure Upper River Para 
Rubber, extra thick tread. Book shows 
similar saving on many other automobile ac- 
cessories. Sent free on request. Write today 


Nonlgomeryland fer PP; 
New York Chicago Kansas City Ft. Worth Portland 


Write to the house most convenient to you 
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MODEL 75 


*olD 


Roadster, $595 














Never before has any model been such a com- 
plete and instantaneous success. 

Small wonder, really. 

For never before has there been so complete 
a car at anywhere near so low a price. 

It stands out alone—boldly—conspicuously — 





unapproached—a powll five p: 
car complete for only | 
Note that word Jplete.’’ 


every necessary item, 
are no extras to buy. 
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Note that the motor is the very latest en bc 
design—the last word in fine engineering. 

Note that the tires are ‘four inch size. Many 
cars costing more have smaller tires. 

Note that the rear springs are the famous can- 
tilever type. Many bigger more expensive cars 
are nowhere near as easy riding. 

Note the headlight dimmers—the electric 
control buttons on steering column—demountable 


Company, Toledo, Ohio 


ein U.S.A.” 


rims and one man top—all big features—high- 
priced-car features. 

And it is a perfect beauty—snappy, stylish, 
speedy. 

No wonder there’s a rush to possess the car 
the world has been waiting for. 

But that means quick action on your part in 
order to get a prompt delivery. 

Don’t delay—get your order in today. 

Remember it comes complete—only $615. 
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How a Big Factory-Building 
‘is Constructed in 
=a 30 Working-Days 


EADINESS ahead of time 





Unloading steel before Randiions were —pre-preparedness, In a 
completed word—is the key-note of the 
eaeaiaiid _ Austin Standard 30-Day 


Po Construction that is effecting 
: a revolution in industrial 
building. 


With everything ready in advance—types 
standardized, plans drawn, specifications 
prepared, costs figured, construction- 
units pre-fabricated for quick assembly— 
we can construct any one of three types 
of Austin Standard Factory-Buildings in 
30 working-days; two 60-day types; 
two others, multi-story types, in slightly 
more time. 
The pictures show the progress of 
an Austin Standard No. 3, 100x400 
feet, steel and tile construction. 
They afford graphic ‘proof of the 
effectiveness of Austin pre-prepared- 
ness in producing quality in quick 
time at low cost. 


We have never failed to meet the 30- 
day schedule for an Austin Standard 
Building. 


Write, phone or wire for illustrations 
and brief specifications of the seven types 
of Austin Standard Factory-Buildings, 
convenient form for your files 





Roofing begun before steel-erection was 
completed 





Tile and steel sash delivered before steel 
was all up 





Building completed and waiting for c 
owner’s machinery m 


“ a," The Austin Company 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDERS 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Bridgeport, Conn. Niagara Falls, Ont. Jackson, Mich. 
Export Representative: John Bennett Bissell 
50 Broad Street, New York 


















Loa i EMG AMER TO TE a A 


The Entire Army of English Speech 


over 450,000 Words strong, for the first 
time is mustered for the service of man- 
Kind in ONE ALPHABETICAL ORDER— 





three-column formation—within the 
covers of one Book; the mightiest verbal 
force ever assembled. Command it! 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Write for interesting Booklet and Prices 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 








WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH GOTHAM ? 


ILLIAM ALLEN WHITE ccu- 

cerned himself some time ago with 
the question of what was the matter with 
Kansas, his home State. Now that he has 
cast stones at his own house of glass, he 
feels justified in aiming elsewhere. Mr. 
and Mrs. White recently visited New 
York, as the most home-loving Westerners 
will, sooner or later, and were paid that 
flattering and embarrassing tribute—a 
newspaper “interview.” It is the custom 
of the interviewer to ask prominent men 
for their impressions of New York im- 
mediately upon their arrival. Why. this 
is done, no one knows. It is only accident 
when, as in Mr. White’s case, the resultant 
“impressions” are worth chronicling. But 
William Allen White knows his New York 
as only a Kansasite can. And the trouble 
that he finds with the city is that she takes 
all and gives nothing. She takes money, 
labor, thought, energy, genius, youth, and 
devotion, and she gives in return—a 
niche in one of her man-built cliffs; more 
or less food than a man ought to have, a 
little publicity, a brief opportunity to feel 
himself a cog in the wheel, and then— 
oblivion. Mr. White does not think that 
this is just compensation for a life and the 
best that that life can give. He thinks 
that there are over 5,000,000 badly de- 
ceived people in New York, or so he in- 
timated in the interview given to the 
World reporter. ‘‘This interview,’ re- 
marked a writer on Mr. White’s paper, 
the Emporia Gazette, during the Whites’ 
absence, “in the opinion of the Garden 
Sass Editor, is interesting reading, and is 
reprinted herewith, altho the said G. S. E. 
probably will be fired when the boss gets 
home!”” Says The World: 


Mr. White says he would not live here 
tho he were given a warranty-deed to all 
Manhattan Island. New York asks too 
much; gives back too little. He can drive 
a better bargain with existence elsewher« 
—out in Emporia, say, getting out The 
Gazette, defying the summer sun to burn his 
lawn up, watching children grow, sharing 
a hundred big and little interests with his 
neighbors. 

“What,” I asked him, 
with New York?” 

Before Mr. White replied he stept 
across to a window, and with arms out- 
spread, hands prest on the jambs of the 
casing, his stocky figure black against 
the light, stood for a moment looking out 
and down and up. The clangor of the un- 
easiest of cities was in our ears. For just 
under that corner of the Hétel Martinique 
the streams of Broadway and Sixth Avenue 
were pouring across each other. 

The man fresh from Kansas stood look- 
ing and listening. Then suddenly he 
swung about, and his face, that has not 
lost its boyishness, was bright. He began 
speaking in the eager, almost nervous way 
he has. 

‘“*T don’t claim to be much of a traveler,”’ 
he said, ‘‘but I have seen the capitals of the 
world—except Constantinople—and New 
York is the most beautiful of them; and 
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the most inspiring. I learn that nearly 
every time I come back here, and I have 
kiiown the city for twenty years now.” 


Mr. White makes a suggestion that may 
cause the motion-picture makers to realize 
they are missing a great opportunity. 
Just now they pride themselves on their 
ability to turn out more dramas a day than 
Aéschylus wrote in a lifetime, but, in the 
Kansan’s own words: 


Did you ever think how you could make 
the most wonderful film that could be 
made? Just set a moving-picture camera 
up on one of those lion-pedestals in front 
of the library, point it down Fifth Avenue, 
and aim it at the sky-line. For five years, 
every morning at the same time—say 10 
o’clock—do that for a few minutes, and 
what a picture you’d have! Nothing else 
in all this world could touch it. 

That changing, rising, falling, crumbling 
sky-line! Men tearing down; men building 
up; men changing their structures con- 
stantly as their ideas change. Where else 
under the sun do you find such restlessness 
as that? It is New York. 

Of course, in the foreground you would 
get the people, too. You would get all 
America in the foreground. In five years 
the whole country would stream by that 
lens. 

Sooner or later, everybody who has 
done something or is going to do some- 
thing or wants something passes that 
corner of Forty-second Street. You have 
two hundred thousand strangers in your 
city every day. 


What part in the life of America does 
New York really play? Teetering on his 
toes, Mr. White endeavors to explain the 
matter: 


Is New York the heart of America, or the 
brain—or the stomach? It takes its toll 
of the country. No enterprise anywhere is 
so small—no crop in California, or factory 
in Alabama, or jerkwater railroad up in the 
Northwest—that New York does not take 
toll of it in fractions of a cent. It is essen- 
tial to America as no other city is to any 
other country. It holds, perhaps, six mil- 
lion people. Kansas and Nebraska, put to- 
— hold about as many. But if you 
yuilt a wall around Kansas and Nebraska 
it would make no particular change in the 
lives of the people inside or outside. 
Subtract New York from America and it 
would have to reorganize the nation. 
ven London is not so utterly essential to 
England, or Paris to France, as this city 
is to the whole United States. 

I guess it’s the heart of the country. Eve- 
rything flows through it—money, people, 


ideas—but New York has no soul. Some 
spiritual element is lacking here. 
Other cities do have souls. To be a St. 


Louisan, a Chicagoan, a Bostonian, a 
Philadelphian, or a San Franciscan means 
something definite. To be a New Yorker 
means to be yourself in a crowd. It is 
almost impossible to get a sense of team- 
play. 

Mr. White is not alone in believing that 
New York is not America, nor even truly 
American, but his reason for that belief 
has the novelty of simplicity: 

I think one word explains a good deal 
of it—home. The central idea of our 
Teutonic civilization—and by Teutonic I 
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it pays in cold cash too! 


The Boston editor missed one big point 
in the above story. The man whose busi- 
ness was disrupted and demoralized had for 
years been paying out money for insurance 
which should have been buying him a 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System to 
save his factory in the hour of need. In 
reality he paid for the Grinnell System that 
would have saved his plant, but ke never 
got it. 

The best insurance companies would have 
insured him at rates 40% to 90% lower if 


mR GRINNELL 


SPRINKLER 


“arm 
- 


ee, AUTOMATIC 





he had had Grinnell Sprinkler protection. 
He would have installed this protection if 
he had known what Fate had in store for 
him. How do you know what Fate has in; 
store for you? 

Send us the approximate area of your 
building, the rate you are paying for insur- 
ance and the amount you carry. We can 
tell you at once whether it will pay you to 
have Grinnell Sprinklers. 

Address: General Fire Extinguisher 
Company, 274 West Exchange St., Provi- 
dence, R. L. 
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An Underwear oppor- 

tunity, Mr. Investor, 

which pays dividends 
in Comfort 


ERE is a garment which 

will never draw on your 
reserve of good nature or tax 
your equanimity by reminding 
you of its presence— 


THE 


Hatch 


ONE-Button 
UNION SUIT 


It lets you keep an even balance of 
your peace of mind through the warmest 
days. No depreciation 
from torn buttonholes or 
lost buttons. Just ONE 
master button at the 
chest that is as effective 
as a timelock on a safe 
and saves you time in 
dressing and undressing. 

You can get these 
suits in nainsook, 
in knit goods, or in 
the famous Keep- 
Kool mesh, at the 
best haberdashers’ 
and department 
stores everywhere, 
but if you have the 
least difficulty send q 
your size with remit- 
tance to the manu- 
facturers at Albany, 
N. ¥., and we will 
gladly supply you 
direct; delivery pre- 
paid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 





Statement of cost of 
perfect underwear 


comfort 

Quality fabries......... $ .40 . 

Temper kept. .......... -40 

Time saved........0.--+ -20 

No gapping ............ -20 |} 

No bunching........... -20 

No lost buttons ........ .20 

No torn buttonholes... .20 

Splendid workmanship .20 

Total cost at most . 

(see price list below)... .$2.00 

PRICES ‘ 

Men’s—Knitted or 

Nainsook 


$1, $1.50, $2 
Boy’s—(Knitted Only) 
50cents © 





A catalog illustrating the com- 
plete line of summer and winter 
weights will be sent free on re- 
quest. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


Manufacturers 


Albany New York 


BARNES KNITTING CORPORATION 
Sole distributor to dealers 
303 Fifth Avenue New York City 














mean North European, German, Scan- 
dinavian, Anglo-Saxon, Irish, Scotch—is 
home and children. How many homes 
are there in New York? The bulk of the 
native-born population has to speak of 
leaving home to come here. As for chil- 
dren—you know how the having of children 
is penalized. If you éan pay the price, all 
right. But then you have to pay the price 
of having the price. 

You get a lot more home for your dollar 
elsewhere—in Emporia, for instance. Let’s 
come right down to eases. 

In Emporia everybody has a barn—or 
did have until Henry Ford delivered his 
deadly blow. If you are a country-bred 
boy you know what barns mean. They 
are the very center of boyhood, and there 
are no substitutes. All proper barns are 
the exclusive property of boys. Re- 
member, you used to say, ‘‘Come over in 
my barn to-day.” Never said, ‘‘Father’s 
barn,” did you? 


Barns — boys homes — children — 





endless stretches of them—that’s how I 








visualize our big democracy. In New 
York they’re mighty hard to get hold of. 
By the time you’ve earned the price of 
them, you'll find you have little time left to 
live in—to do your private thinking and 
feeling, and your communal thinking and 
feeling. 

I dare say that I strike you as a zealot 
for domesticity. All right. For Northern- 
bred men, for a great many centuries now, 
domesticity—home, wife and children— 
has been one of their most fundamental 
satisfactions. ~ 

Here in New York, somehow or other, 
life has got skewgeed until the simple, 
natural, fundamental satisfactions cost too 
much, and people try to find cheaper, arti- 
ficial substitutes. And that, it strikes me, 
is a good deal of what’s the matter with 
New York. 





GOING DOWN WITH THE “PERSIA” 
TORPEDO-ATTACK is too sudden 
an affair to leave with the survivors 

of the catastrophe any definite impression 

of the scenes immediately following. The 


mind is upset and swung loose from its 


accustomed foundations by the sudden- 
ness and unprecedented nature of the ex- 
perience, and refuses to operate normally. 
Its focus narrows down to the photographic 
visualization of a few odds and ends which 
usually have no relation to each other and 
generally are of little importance. Thus 
Lord Montague of Beaulieu, one of the 
survivors of the Persia, the P. and O. 
liner sunk in the Mediterranean by a 
torpedo of German, Austrian, Turkish, or 
possibly Bulgarian origin, notes precisely 
the minute of the explosion, recalls the 
caving in of the after-wall of the dining- 
saloon where he was sitting down to lunch- 
eon, and describes the momentary odor of 
acids that followed the concussion, but 
does not give in his story many details 
of the panic that followed. Three minutes 
after the torpedo struck, he was carried 
down with the sinking ship, and, buffeted 
cruelly in the wreckage, lost consciousness 
for some time. A ‘‘Gieve’’ waistcoat 
proved his savior, for when he came back 
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to consciousness he found himself safely 
supported by it and floating in the midst 
of many struggling human beings and a 
meager scattering of wreckage. Three 
boats half-filled with survivors drifted 
aimlessly some distance from him. Pain- 
fully he swam toward a fourth boat that 
floated bottom-up near by, and finally man- 
aged to get astride of the keel. Frantic 
eries all about him drowned his own ap- 
peals for aid. ‘“‘I make no complaint that 
they were not heeded,” he says, in the 
published in the 
He continues: 


version of his story 


Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Twenty-six persons wearing life-pre- 
servers of some kind eventually caught 
hold of the capsized boat, but several of 
these were too weak to hold on. A big 
wave occasionally knocked us all off. 
One of these righted the boat, and nineteen 
of us managed to scramble into it. She 
had a hole in her bottom, so that she 
barely floated. 

All the afternoon was spent in this pre- 
carious situation. Several times we were 
swept by great waves out of the boat, and 
T owe my life to Alexander Clark, a Scotch 
second-class passenger, who helped me to 
climb back into the boat once when I was 
so exhausted that I could not have sur- 
vived without aid. 

Before the night was gone two of the 
survivors died from exhaustion. As their 
bodies were washed about in the boat, we 
finally threw them overboard. The night 
seemed interminable. At dawn the next 
morning there were eleven left in the boat. 
We saw a two-funneled steamer several 
miles away, and hoisted a piece of torn 
flag on the one oar left in the boat. But 
the steamer passed westward within three 
miles. The rest of the day we saw nothing. 
The sun in the middle of the day became 
very hot. The second night was very cold. 

I think we all during that night gave 
up hope of being saved. My Scotch friend 
remarked philosophically as the sun went 
down, “‘I guess that’s the last sunset we 
shall ever see.”” We both found it a great 
struggle to keep awake. The tendency to 
drowsiness was almost irresistible, but to 
fall asleep we all knew meant the end. We 
capsized once more during the night. One 
of my fellow sufferers yielded to the 
temptation to drink salt water, as we had 
all been without food for thirty-six hours. 
He promptly went out of his head. 

Just before dawn of the second morning 
we saw the masthead-lights of a steamer 
far away to the eastward. I thought at 
first it was a star. Presently I discovered 
her side-lights, which showed that she 
was coming nearly straight for us. When 
she got closer we started shouting in 
unison. I led the others by calling ‘‘one, 
two, three!’’ shouting when the ship was 
half a mile away. She ported her helm, 
stopt her engines, and appeared to be 
listening. We knew then that, like other 
ships, she suspected a ruse and dared not 
approach. After some time she came 
nearer. Then her steam-whistle was 
blown. If you ever have known what it 
was to escape from the very jaws of death 
you know how we felt. The ship proved 
to be the Alfred Holt steamer Nedg Chow, 
Captain Allen, bound from China for 
London. We had to be lifted on board 
like inert sacks, with ropes tied under 
our arms. 
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Detroit’s Opinion 


Think of Detroit—and you think of auto- 
mobiles! For Detroit is pre-eminently the 
Automobile City of America. Three- 
fourths of the cars produced in 1915 were 
made in Detroit. And of Detroit’s 700,000 
inhabitants, practically all of them are in- 
terested, directly or indi- 


is Authoritative 










ures, far exceeded those of any other car 
selling at more than $500. There were 1456 
Studebakers registered in all—and using 
this figure as 100%, the standing of various 
carsin Detroit’s opinion and superior judg- 
mentwasas shown inthe accompanying list. 













rectly in the industry. 


Standing backof the 
scenes, so to say, the 
people of Detroit have 
so close and thorough a 
knowledge of the men 
in the many organiza- 
tions, of the standing 
of the manufacturers 
and most of all,ofthe 
QUALITY of the 
many cars, thatit is 
safe to say thatin 
no other city on 
earthdoesexpert 





ist—Studebaker 100% 


2nd—A car selling at 
more than $2,000 90% 
3rd—A line of cars from 
$700 to $1150... 85% 


4th—A line of cars from 
$950 to $1500... 63% 


5th—A line of cars from 
$1000 to $1500... 


6th—A line of cars from 
$850 to $1300... 51% 


We look on this testimonial 
irom Detroit as the strong- 
est that Studebaker cars 
have ever received. 







And there can be no bet- 
ter guidance for buyers. 
unfamiliar with the 
details of cars than 
this outspoken 
judgment of 
Detroit buyers 
52% who KNOW 
cars and whose 
opinion is au- 
thoritative. 



























knowledge of 

cars play so large a roleinthe 

buying of cars as it does in 
Detroit. 


The 1915 registration of 
Studebakers by Detroit 
residents, according 
to the official fig- 






See the 
cars—ride in them— 
see for yourself why 
Detroit—the city 

that KNOWS 
automobiles— - 
makes Stude- 

bakerits own 

choice. 
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The Car of the 
GOLDEN Chassis 


More than 221,000 Studebaker Cars produced and sold 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. Detroit, Mich. 


Address all Correspondence to Detroit 


Walkerville, Ont. 


Studebaker offers a com- 
plete line of high - grade 
cars from $850 to $2500. 
Write for handsomely illus- 
trated catalog picturing the 
cars and giving the com- 
plete list of prices. 
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HARDONCOURT-FISKE PATENTS. 




















CHANNEL FILLED 
WITH MORTAR 
PREPARATORY TO 
LAYING THE NEXT 
FISKLOCK="TAPESTRY 


CHANNEL READY FOR MORTAR 


OPEN VERTICAL 
AIR SPACE 


INTERIOR PLASTER 
APPLIED DIRECTLY 
TO THE WALL———} 


FINISHED EXTERIOR 
OF WALL THE FACE 
OF EACH UNIT IS OF 
REGULAR BRICK SIZE 
INTERLOCK AND ve Bx2Hae 
MOISTURE CHECK 
WEB CONNECTING 
2 INCH HORIZONTAL a: ilk eid 
AIRSPACE, GIVING 
INSULATION AGAINST 
HEAT COLD AND 


MOISTURE. 


TWIN WALLS OF 
SOLID 3I1NCH 
FIREPROOF MATERIAL 








“FISKLOCK”-“TAPESTRY” BRICK 


Hardoncourt-Fiske Patents 


‘“‘Fisklock’’ combines the advantages of solid brickwork with the 
advantages of hollow tile, obviating all the disadvantages of both. 

On the outside it looks exactly like a solid ‘““Tapestry” Brick 
wall—it has the same colors, texture, mortar joint and the same 
unit brick size. 

It is stronger than either solid walls of common brick or hollow 
tile. 

It is waterproof. It has no “through” mortar joints—damp- 
ness cannot strike through. It may therefore be plastered 
directly on the inside—furring or lathing is unnecessary. 

It has an internal air space 2 inches wide, providing maximum 
insulation against heat and cold. 

It costs less than any other kind of a face brick wall, either 
solid or brick veneer, less than terra cotta hollow tile covered 
with stucco and about the same as first class stucco on frame. 
As compared with frame-clapboard construction, a ‘‘Fisklock”’ 
house costs 314% to 5% more. Its ultimate cost is far less 
because of its low upkeep. 

“Fisklock” is made in a wide range of reds and golden buffs. 

Each ‘‘Fisklock”’ is equivalent to one solid brick and one back- 
ing up brick. It is sold under the ‘Open Price Policy’—the 
same price to all. 

Prices, descriptive pamphlet and further information gladly 
furnished upon request. 


FISKE & COMPANY, Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers of “Tapestry” Brick 
1936 Arena Building New York, N. Y. 























INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY 
By Paul Dubois, M.D. 12mo, Cloth, 64 pages. 50cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 





UNDER THE CARE OF THE JAPANESE WAR 
OFFICE, a book of intimate first-hand insights into the Russo- 
Japanese War, with numerous actual snapshots. $1.50 postpaid. 





FOUR VALUABLE ARTICLES 


The International Character of Modern || 
Philosophy 
Professor Rudolf Eucken, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 
Is the Sense of Sin Declining? 
Professor James H. Snowden, D.D., LL.D. 
The Spiritual Suggestions of the New 
Discoveries in Physics 
David Moffat Myers, M.E. 
How Shakespeare Got His Bible 
Professor Edward Bagby Pollard, Ph.D., D.D. 
See The Homiletic Review 
FOR APRIL 
Per Copy, 30 cents. Per Year, $3.00 
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HOMEVILLE ON “PREPAREDNESS” 


UIET firesides are all very well, but 
O what are they saying in the Home- 
ville Debating Society? It is astonishing 
that our President should overlook this 
center of information and sagacity in his 
search for a response from the real heart 
of the country. What does it have to say 
of ‘‘Preparedness,” for instance? The 
Kansas City Star, whose editor has evi- 
dently sat in at one session at least, 
declares that opinion is divided. ‘‘The 
Old Home Town, of course, is divided on 
almost every question—religious, political, 
social, and economic,” but this Prepared- 
ness split beats anything since free silver. 
Then, too, political lines have been 
shivered in this discussion, and it is no 
longer possible to assail the works of the op- 
position party with anathema just because 
it zs the other party. The Old Home Town 
Debating Society has been meeting every 
day to try to ‘‘settle’’ the question, but at 
present they are as far from it as ever. 
They are not discouraged. Even if the 
matter be not settled until after the nation 
itself has taken a definite stand one way 
or the other, it is vastly entertaining to 
discuss and discuss, and to learn so many 
new and valuable facts from sources as 
mysteriously derived as they are positively 


asserted. As we read: 


Take ‘‘Uncle Cy”? Morgan’s story, for 
instance, of what the Navy costs each 
man, woman, and child in the United 
States to maintain. “Uncle Cy” does 
not remember just where he got the 
figures, but he knows they are correct. 
“Uncle Cy” was in the Civil War and 
says the victory was won there ‘without 
no navy,” but Wall Street, he says, 
makes its money out of the Navy. ‘Uncle 
Cy” is for all the infantry that can be 
enlisted. But ‘“‘Uncle Cy” is against the 
whole program wn Bi it calls for a 
strong navy. 

On the other hand, ‘‘Ves.”” Thompson, 
who has a nephew in the Navy some- 
where, is strong for preparedness—but he 
is against any bigger army than we now 
have. ‘‘Ves.’’ was once involved in a 
strike in which the State militia was 
called out, and he believes to this day 
that it was the United States Army that 
interfered with the strike. He always 
refers to it as ‘“‘the time the Army came.” 

Uncle ‘Bill’? West, who has not been 
off the townsite for a quarter of a century, 
contributes to the cause the theory that 
the President wants a big Army for no 
other reason than to annex Mexico. 
“‘T know what I am talking about,’”’ Uncle 
“Bill” invariably adds, and to doubt it 
would be to doubt his word. ‘‘We don’t 
want no more Mesicans in this country,” 
Mr. West says, with finality that is meant 
to settle the question for all time. 

Then there is ‘Gov.’ Saunders. Just 
why they call him ‘‘Gov.”’ nobody knows, 
but he has been known that way ever 
since he landed in the Old Home Town 
forty years ago. ‘‘Gov.’’ Saunders has 
a daughter who works in the’ Pension 
Office at Washington, and for that reason 
his opinion on all questions affecting the 
Republic are supposed to be ‘‘first hand”’ 
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and are given great weight in the Old 
Home Town debating society. 

‘*Everybody knows,”’ says “‘Gov.’’ Saun- 
ders, “‘that the President and the press 
have been hypnotized.” (Probably he 
means to say subsidized, but he has said 
hypnotized so many times in this con- 
nection that nobody notices the difference.) 
“Tt is a well-known fact,” the ‘‘Gov.” 
continues, ‘‘that these United States is 
in no mortal danger from any foe within 
or without. Our Navy can shoot straighter, 
our vessels are bigger and faster, and 
our army is better trained than any army 
in this world. I guess I needn’t tell you 
fellers where I get my information,” he 
concludes mysteriously, ‘“‘but I wouldn’t 
be talkin’ if I didn’t know what I was 
talkin’ about.” 

To-morrow thé society will meet again 
to cover the same ground—the advocates 
of preparedness, meantime, hoping that 
something will ‘‘turn up” to refute the 
mysterious information that ‘‘Gov.’’ Saun- 
ders carries about under his hat. 





OUR NEIGHBOR, CARRANZA 


S the ally of the United States in 

suppressing border ruffianism and 
terrorism, Gen. Venustiano Carranza 
assumes a new position in our regard. 
Reports of him vary all the way from the 
picture of a sly intriguer to that of a fussy 
old gentleman held upright in his Presi- 
dential chair by his gold-braided uniform. 
Possibly ‘the truth is something between 
In The World Outlook, Gregory 
Mason calls him “a nice, quiet old man, 
plus tremendous will, plus mountainous 
manner.” It is said that there are plenty 
of those who knew Carranza before he 
entered the arena of Mexican politics 
who will attest to the description of him 
as a gentle, amiable patriarch. It is 


these two. 


Mr. Mason’s opinion that the tremendous 


dignity, which is now the key-note of the 
Mexican leader, is ‘“‘put on in the morning 
and taken off at night like a stiff mask, 


















the use of 


WILSON 


Venetian Awnings and Blinds 


Insure maximum Summer coolness; are 
qaickiy and easily adjusted to meet every 

esire for light and shade and air; perma- 
nently attractive and far superior to the 
old-fashioned fabric awnings and shades 
which fray and fade in rain and sun, 
flop in the wind, collect dust, prevent 
free circulation of air, have no control 
over light, and do not keep out+the heat. 

Ask your Architect. Wilson Venetian Awnings 


and Blinds have been specified for the most no- 
table homes of the country for more than 40 years. 


A porch or piazza equipped with Wilson Vene- 
tian Blinds may be converted into an ideal sleep- 


ing room at night. 





} distinctive, modern, 
and artistic appearance 
of your home, as well as its health 
and comfort, will be increased by 
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WILSON 


“Something for Every Building” 


Hygienic Wardrobes 

Rolling Partitions 

Swing Sliding Doors and 
Shutters 

Round House Doors 

Corrugated Steel Rolling 
Doors 

Automatic Rolling Doors 


Write for booklet covering the Wilson 


Write today for illustrated and descriptive 
Product in which you are interested. 


booklet, ‘‘Wilson Venetian Awnings and Blinds.”’ 
—Address nearest office. 


THE J. G. WILSON CORP. 
8 West 40th Street New York 
Branches in New Orleans, American Sheet Metal Works and J. T. Mann & Oo.; Pusobarah, H. H. Charles; Denver, 
Colorado Bldrs. Supply Company; Se OP H. Myrick; Seattle, 8. W. BR. ry and Galbraith- Bacon & Co.: 


Spokane, 8. W. R. Dally; Chicago, H. Jackson 
& Corning Co.; Buffalo, Roger age Montreal, Stineon, Reeb Bldrs. Supply Co.; San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
U. 8. Metal Products Co.; Atlanta, J. M. Van Harlingen ; Boston, E. A. Baker; Norfolk. Va., J. @. Wilson Corp. 


or a heavy suit of armor.” This armor 
has done much for him, however, for his 
success to-day is largely due to his ability 
to impress people with his importance. 
Mr. Mason illustrates this fact and gives 
us in addition a few anecdotes of the 
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Carranza régime, as follows: 


He has commanded an army of his 
followers personally in only one battle, 
and he was badly beaten in that, altho 
his forces far outnumbered the enemy. 
Few of his men love Carranza, but they 
respect him, and many hold him in an awe 
almost idolatrous. 

Carranza’s willingness to play this part 
which he knows his people love in any 
leader, plus his iron determination, have 
been the qualities mainly responsible for 
the ‘First Chief’s” success. Do you 
remember how, at the time of the Tampico 
incident and the American landing at 
Vera Cruz, Villa did his best to avert a 
wide-spread outbreak against Americans, 
while Carranza, with a chip on his shoul- 
der, was all for upholding the “national 
honor’’? 

He was playing his part then, wearing 




















Protect Your Head 





with hair just like yourown, Nature 
demands this covering—want of it 
Why 


-) 


causes colds, neuralgia, etc, 
look older when the world 
demands younger men? 

Let us make you one 
of our special Undetect- 
able Wigs or Toupees on Approval. 

Send for illustrated Wig Book 
and Measurement Blank. 


PARIS FASHION CO. 
Dept. 593, 109 N. Wabash Ave.,Chicago F 

















Pajamas bil Night Shirts 





'The Other Side of the Lantern 


By Sir Frederick Treves, LL.D. A personally conducted 
tour around the world without leaving your armchair. As 
physician to the late King of England, Sir Frederick was 
favored with letters of introduction which enabled him to 
see every phase of life (of court and people) in the various 
countries visited. A peculiarly graphic style enables him to 
present these in most vivid form to the reader. Several print- 
ings have been called for, the truest measure of its interest 
Cloth, popular edition, $2.25 net; by mail $2.40. 
Original Edition, $4.00 net; by mail $4.21. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


— the emblem of 
restful peace 


E-Rosénfeld & Co. Baltimore and New York 
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A Great National 
Public Utility 


That Concerns All Merchants | 
and All People | 


A HE LM HE original Cash Register rang a bell, indicated and recorded | 
, 1, the amount of the purchase. It benefited the merchant anly. 
In a third of a century this old model has developed into a 
Cash Register that directly benefits every man, woman and child 
who spends money in a store. I 
It equally concerns every merchant and clerk, every banker ' 
and wholesaler in this land. 


It furnishes every customer with a receipt or sales slip. 
It prints on this the amount paid or charged. On this is also 
printed the date of sale and who made it. It forces a duplicate, 
printed record for the merchant. 3 
It prevents disputes over charges and bills paid. 


It saves shoppers’ time. h 


It gives the merchant all his profits. It gives him more A 
money for his family. 
































It promotes more and quicker sales. i 
It protects each clerk against making errors and against ’ 
the mistakes of others. al 
It rewards the diligent clerk by telling his employer which 
one is making the most sales. . 
It assures the banker additional security for the money : 
he loans the merchant. J 
It gives the wholesaler additional assurance that the mer- 01 


chant will have money to pay his bills. 


It will furnish the banker and the wholesaler mechanical 
evidence that the merchant’s statement of sales is correct. o 


It is a business necessity. th 
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We have new 1916 models that 
give this perfect service. ac 
Write us today or see our agent ta 
in your city and learn how you can th 
secure one of these public service \ th 
machines. Sa 


Liberal allowances will be made 
for old National Cash Registers 
that were good in their day, but 
do not so completely protect you th 
or give the valuable service our 


1916 models do. ’ dis 
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his mask. For, at heart, Carranza likes 
Americans much more than Villa does; in 
fact, when in the United States once, 
Carranza said that he liked Americans 
“best of all foreigners.” 


The First Chief likes to pretend that he 
ean not speak English, and compels cor- 
respondents who can not speak Spanish 
to approach him through an interpreter. 
This, Mr. Mason declares, is another 
shrewd pose: : 


He thus has time to frame his replies 
while the questions put to him are being 
interpreted. He has more than once given 
himself away, however, when questions 
were put to him which aroused his interest 
or ire, by answering the interrogations 
before the interpreter had finished trans- 
lating them. 

Don Venustiano is fifty-seven, but seems 
older, and he is invariably spoken of by 
journalists as an “old man.” Most of 
his advisers and aids are young, and he 
likes best to have only young men gathered 
around him. 

Carranza’s personal appearance is im- 
maculate. His olive-drab uniforms and 
his gray sombreros are always spotlessly 
clean, in contrast to the garb of most of 
his retainers. He is a Spartan and a lover 
of method, who hates disorder and dirt. 
And under his exterior coldness he has a 
heart that is often generous. 

Two incidents well illustrate this strange 
combination of cold, vain dignity .and 
spasmodic generosity. 

Carranza’s trip from Juarez to Chihuahua 
after the capture of the latter city by the 
Constitutionalists was like a triumphal 
procession. Every village was decorated 
with flags and Carranza’s train stopt at 
all of them to give the natives, in gala 
attire, an opportunity to see the celebrated 
Jefe Supremo Constitucionalista. 

Inadvertently the Chief’s train ran past 

_one ‘‘town’’ of three adobe houses, whose 

fourteen inhabitants, drest just as vividly 
as good Carranzistas should be, had 
been waiting by the far-stretched un- 
curving track for three hours in the hope of 
getting a glimpse of their new lord and 
master. When the train was a mile beyond 
the little village, Carranza discovered the 
engineer’s error. Insisting that the four- 
teen patriotic Mexicans should not be disap- 
pointed, he ordered that the train be labori- 
ously backed. 

The other incident was even more char- 
acteristic. When Carranza’s brother was 
taken prisoner by the bandit Santibanaz, 
the brother wired to the First Chief naming 
the quid pro quo in consideration of which 
Santibanaz had promised to give him his 
release. Carranza wired back: 

‘*Slaves and prisoners can not determine 
their own lot.” 

And because he refused to unbend his 
dignity even to the extent of bargaining 
with the uncouth bandit, his brother was 
put to death. 

Later the children of Santibanaz were 
discovered by Carranza soldiers to be 
living in Vera Cruz, and it was supposed 
that Carranza’s revenge would be satisfied. 
But, no; instead of poisoning the infants 
of his brother’s murderer, the First Chief, 
in one of his kindly moods, set aside a 
house for the destitute children to live in 
and duly appointed a responsible guardian 
to care for them! 





TWENTIETH-CENTURY SUPERSTITION 


N this enlightened age we have put 

away childish superstitions of the more 
somber centuries. We face facts with 
cheerful clear -sightedness, and hold our 
faiths clear of the dark influences of 
pagan days. But—do we, indeed? 
of the countless ones in England, France, 


and in America who hailed the story of the | 


ghostly bowmen of Mons as sober truth, 
and who still, in spite of the persistent 
assertions of the author of that interesting 
legend that it is pure fiction, continue to 
believe in it? Doubtless, up and down the 
trenches and in and out of the homes of the 
war-stricken in all the countries of Europe 
drift many other legends, as fantastic to 
the unbeliever, as incredible to the matter- 


of-fact, as were those heavenly allies of the | 


British soldiers. In proof of this there 
comes a story of a little still-life drama 
portrayed in miniature in a Paris church 
last year, about Christmas-time. Here wor- 


What | 





shipers came daily and knelt devoutly | 


before a little altar on which absurdity was 
mingled with absurdity, 
strange a mixture of modernity and me- 
dievalism as could well be imagined. But 
the worshipers saw nothing absurd in it. 
It was to them a vivid if completely in- 
adequate representation of their faith—the 
faith that all the warring nations profess— 
that God is on their side. And so they 
did not smile at the incongruity of General 
Joffre in close proximity to the Christ Child, 
or at the procession of angels marching as 
tho in review before King George the 
Fifth of England. It is a strange picture, 
as the Paris Journal des Débats remarks, 
describing the scenes as follows: 


Enter the church of Saint Louis d’Antin, 
and there, on the right, behind the door, 
your gaze will be arrested by a bright 
light that, in the far corner, forms a strong 
contrast with the shadowy aisles and dim 
recesses all about. There will you see 
many heads of women and children out- 
lined like silhouettes against the light. 
Draw near to them and lean over their 
bowed heads, and this is what you will see: 

A landscape of gray paper, artistically 
modeled into the shapes of crags and 
valleys, a complicated landscape that 
stretches itself out through interminable 
detail, like those of ancient miniatures. 
At first you will be dazed by the multiplic- 
ity of episodes represented. Gradually they 
become clearer and more distinct. 

On the left is a cottage, in which a child 
drest in an 
on a bed of straw. 


comprising as | 





elaborate white frock rests | 
Beside him kneel his | 


mother and father, in watchful attitudes. | 


They must kneel perforce, for that is the 
only way in which they could be in the cot- 
tage atall. Standing, they would be much 
taller than the roof. Near them the ox and 
ass appear, but decidedly in - miniature, 
tho in turn enormous compared with a 
group of tiny angels that surround the 
cottage. 

In front of the cottage the three wise 
men approach, richly clad and preceded by 
servants carrying gifts. These figures are 


of medium size, something between the ox | 











F you have that 
priceless boon— 
a good head of hair 
—1it is worth saving, 
isn’t it? If you 
haven’t it, isn’t it 
worth striving for? 


Merely washing 
thehairisn’tenough! 
You need the help 
of the right kind of 
shampoo prepara- 
tion—applied in the 
best possible way. 
(See our free Man- 
ual offer below.) 


While your first 
shampoo with 
Packer’s Tar Soap 
will leave your hair 
delightfully clean 
and lustrous, con- 
tinued use according 
to the directions in 
our Manual will give 
your hair and scalp 
just the sensible 
care they require. 
Try this! Send toc 
for sample cake. 


Tar Soap 


“Pure as the Pines” 


Write for our Manual, ‘‘The 

Hair and Scalp — Modern 

Care and Treatment,” 36 

pages of practical informa- 

tion, sent free on request. 
Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap, 
a perfect cleanser, delicate- 
ly perfumed. Liberal 
sample 10c. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 


Dept. 84A, 81 Fulton St. 
New York 
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The Double Duty 9? 


Electric Plug 

HUS, you see, is 

solved the prob- 

lem of theswelt- 
ering ironing day. 
A simple twist of the 
wrist, and this handy 
device makes your old- 
fashioned “one-outlet 
socket” extend itself to 
yield double service. 
No extra wiring. 
Simply screws into any 
ordinary socket. 
Makes easier the use of 
any household electrical 
device. 


One Dollar 


at your dealer’s 
or direct by mail to you 


BENJAMIN 

ELECTRIC 

MFG. CO. 

124 So. Sangamon Street 
Chicago 


114 Liberty St., New York 
590 Howard Street 


San Francisco 
11-17 Charlotte Street 
Toronto, Canada 
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colored with non-German dyes. 


and the angels. Behind them, arranged 
in a semicircle, are three little plaster 
busts, one of the King of Belgium, and two 
others who look alike—the King of En- 
gland and the Czar. The only reason that 
M. Poinearé is not with them is because a 
President is not a sovereign, and so can 
not be included in the trois Rois Mages. 

Back of the cottage, on a piece of glass 
framed in moss to represent a river, you 
may behold General Joffre at the head of a 
large army. Near him are Saint Louis, 
Saint Rémi, Saint Geneviéve, and Jeanne 
d’Are, the celestial protectors of France. 

Finally, on the right, in the darkest 
corner of the gray paper landscape, lies a 
cemetery—a multitude of tiny graves, each 
headed by a cross. They stretch away to 
the horizon itself, but midway crouches a 
ferocious wolf threatening an innocent 
lamb, and above it in bright letters we 
read the legend: 

** MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN.”’ 
Over all hangs the tricolored banner of 
France bearing the words, “‘Priez pour la 
France.” 

And this is not in a medieval cathedral. 
It is seen in Paris, this Christmas, 1915 
A.D. 





CANADA’S TEUTON PARTIALITY 


ANADA would not raise the German 

flag within its borders, naturally; but 
neither will it raise the British flag unless 
that banner is made with German dyes. 
Nor is this to be explained by any atrocious 
pun on the dyeing or the dead. It is a fact 
that to the Canadian eye the flag of its 
motherland does not flash forth with the 
same radiance and majesty when it is 
This is 
soberly stated in the papers of a breach-of- 
contract suit recently filed in the United 
States District Court. The New York 
Sun sums up the peculiar features ‘of 


| this ease: 





Through its embargo on German dye- 
stuffs, the British Government is un- 
consciously curtailing the manufacture 
of British flags. This paradox was dis- 
closed in papers filed in the United States 
District Court yesterday in connection with 
breach-of-contract suits resulting from the 
insistence of British and Canadian flag-con- 
eerns that none but German dyes be used 
in Union Jacks and other British flags. 

The papers reveal that early in 1915 
John C. Dettra & Co., Ine., of Pennsyl- 
vania, entered into a contract with the 
Syndicate Publishing Company, of 9 East 
Thirty-seventh Street, to manufacture hun- 
dreds of thousands of Union Jacks which 
were to be shipped to England and Canada. 
The contract provided, according to the 
Syndicate Publishing Company, for the use 
of German dyestuffs. 

The Syndicate Publishing Company 
received 12,400 flags and shipped them 
to Canada, where they were placed in 
bond, and in July, 1915, refused to take 
any more of the flags because Dettra & 
Co. were using substitutes for the German 
dyes. Dettra & Co. then began suit for 
breach of contract, and the Syndicate Pub- 
lishing Company responded with a coun- 
ter-claim that the British and Canadian 
purchasers had refused to accept the flags 
because of the dyestuffs used. 

To this counter-claim Dettra & Co. 
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filed an answer yesterday declaring that 
the shortage of German dyestuffs here due 
to the war had made it difficult, if not 
impossible, for them to get hold of such 
coloring-material. The contract, they in- 
sisted, permitted them to substitute any 
dye that would produce fast colors. 


LETTING THE OTHER FELLOW CATCH 
YOUR FOX 


OX-POACHING is an industry not 

widely known. It is usually the 
intention of the poacher that it shall not 
be. _ Rabbits, deer, fish, and pheasants 
are not the only animals poached, however, 
and it would seem that these forms of 
amusement and profit are by no means as 
exciting as the life the fox-poacher leads. 
Certainly his labors are regarded with 
apoplectic choler by hunting-folk, with 
whose diversion he meddles considerably. 
They are apt to believe that the fox- 
poacher is deliberately a spoil-sport, or, at 
best, that he ruins their sport for the sake 
of gain. The money that may be gained 
doubtless does have a share in the allure- 
ment of the illicit pastime, but, Clifton 
Lisle assures us, in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger Sports Magazine, ‘‘the great 
motive lies in the element of chance and 
excitement that accompanies it.” ‘To 
get the best of some one else against 
odds—that is the real joy of poaching.”’ 
The fox-poacher’s equipment is a ‘‘good 
working terrier,” otherwise known as a 
‘“‘hole-dog.”” And he may have half a 
dozen hounds, or ‘‘tracking-down dogs,” 
besides. As for the rest, ‘‘the scientific 
poacher bases his success on the simple 
principleof letting the other man do as much 
of the work for him as possible.”” His is a 
reprehensible profession or avocation, as it 
may be, and it ought to be eradicated, 
but there is no denying a romantic flavor 
in it, as well as an impudent daring that is 
most amusing. This is his method: 


Learning that hounds are to meet at 
a certain crossroads at ten o’clock, the 
poacher gets out his old mare and puts her 
to the buggy. Then, taking his time, he 
jogs down the road so as to reach the 
crossing just as the hounds are moving 
off to covert. With a surly nod to the 
riders, or perhaps a cheery shout, according 
to his tacties, the crafty poacher continues 
on his way as tho hounds and all con- 
nected with them were the very last 
things on his mind. 

If the field should run across the buggy 
later on in the day, no one would give it 
a second thought. Very frequently they 
never see it again, but, nevertheless, it has 
been nearer to them than they would 
have believed possible. Now on the road, 
now through a lane, now standing on a 
hilltop, while the run swung a great half- 
circle around the base, the poacher in 
his buggy has seen far more of the day’s 
sport than half the persons in the saddle. 
The find, the point, the check, most of the 
run, and, at:last, what he has been patient- 
ly awaiting—the finish—have all been 
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Rep CEDAR SHINGLES are 
made better today than 
twenty-five years ago. The 
present day huge output 
has demanded more scien- 
tific machinery, better and 
keener methods in every 
sense, truly assuring the 
Red Cedar Shingle its due 
as ‘‘Nature’s Imperishable 
Covering.”” And to make 
doubly sure, the Shingle 
Branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, 
consisting of forty mills 
manufacturing two billion 
shingles per year, has es- 
tablished an Inspection 
Bureau for the purpose of 
positively maintaining per- 
fect grades. All shingles 
inspected and O. K.’d by 
them are identified by a 
registered trade mark, 
which enables you to have 
absolute confidence in the 
RITE-GRADE brand. 
The RITE-GRADEbrand 
means NO SAP; it means 
selection, inspected thick- 
ness, inspected size, in- 

spected grain; in a word, 

it meansa perfect shingle as 

sold—true to specification. 








Lumber Dealers 
Write us about this 
perfect shingle and our 
Dealer Helps Dept. 
CARPENTERS 
will find valuable sug- 
gestions in our books. 











WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 










































“The Roof of Ages 
from the Mighty Cedars’”’ 





-ERINDE Red Cedar Shingles 


Pos Eee artificial can improve on nature. 


Nature guarantees her Red Cedar roof. 


Nature herself wove this noblest monarch of 
the North Pacific forests for mankind’s shelter 


—for the Roof of Ages. | 


Red Cedar for exterior covering is the most 
desirable wood known to the building craft. 


Red Cedar trees which fell in the forests 
1500 years ago are found perfectly sound today. 


Red Cedar is durable, adaptable, pliable— 


perfect for the purpose. 


Heat, cold, wind, rain, snow cannot warp, 
twist or curl the Red Cedar Shingle when 


oroperly nailed. 


The Red Cedar Shingle Roof is a youth 


among roofs in its forties. 


The Red Cedar Shingle Roof and Wall are 


architecturally beautiful. 


The Red Cedar shingle makes an honest roof; it 
cannot be otherwise because it is a natural product. 


It is the roof of the pioneer cabin, the roof of the 
modern home—a Distinctive American Roof. 


Figuring material, and labor of applying, the 
cost of the Red Cedar shingle roof is low. Its 
length of life makes it the most economical of all. 


BIG FOUR BUILDING LIBRARY—FREE 


BUNGALOW BOOK: Twelve of the 
prettiest Bungalows ever designed 
to help you choose a home; costing 
from $1000 to $2500. 


FARM BUILDINGS: Some valuable 
new things by practical barn archi- 
tects never published before, with 
detailed working plans. 


DISTINCTIVE HOMES BOOK: Twelve 
beautiful and distinctive American 
Homes, very practical, very artistic, 
very desirable; costing from $2500 
to $4500. 


THE BOY’S BUILDER: Garages, Boat 
Houses, Dog Houses, Pigeon Coops, 
Bird Houses. A bundle of shingles, 
a hammer and nails will keep your 
boy busy. 


Send your name and address with a 2c stamp for each book 


to defray postage. 


Books free. 


Write Shingle Branch,| 


1020 White Building, Seattle, Wash. 


Representing Forty Mills Manufacturing 
Three Billions Cedar Shingles Per Year 


TENTH FLOOR, WHITE BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Carlyle Blackwell 


is a notable movie star 

who always wears PARIS 

carters. He enjoys these 

comfortable garters be- 

cause they hold his socks 

up so neatly and securely. 
25 and 50 cents 


And when he buys he looks for the 
name PARIS on the back of the shield 


A. Stein & Co. 
Makers 
Children’s Hickory Garters 


Chicago New York 



















PARIS 
GARTERS 


No metal 
can touch you 














Saving Money for Authors 


is the purpose of a handbook prepared by Frank H. Vizetelly, 
Litt. D., LL. D., Managing Editor of the “Sranparp Dic- 
TIONARY.” Tells many possible economies learned from long 
experience, Explains copyright, how to market manuscripts, 
etc. ‘‘Preparation of Manuscripts for the Printer.’ 
Fifth revised edition just published, Cloth,75c postpaid from 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


» New York. 








Reduce Your 
Office Work! 


Office work doesn’t make profits; it con- 
sumes profits. And when it drags it holds back 
other more important work. Speed and simplic- 
ity make for progress and profits. Every job you can sim- 

ify, every move you Can save, means pushing ahead 
instead of holding back. With our new methods and the 


DUPLICATOR 





you can reduce office work and—speed up other 
departments, get orders out quicker, give better service 
go custumers, save money. 


Shrewd Men in 153 Lines of 
Business Have Proved It For You 


Wecan show you hundreds of manufacturers and jobbers 
‘who have saved by our methods as high as % of the time 
formerly used in many kinds of office work. This speeding 
up in the office has increased production, reduced costs and 
other expenses. smoothed out trouble, taken up lost time 
between departments. increased net profit. Ask us to lay 
these facts before you—s!\ow you what others in your line 
ha or te 4 Ae 4 





ve he 
is ready for you. Tear out our name and address now and 
write for it. 


; 752 Mouon Bldg., Chicago, Mlinois 
Duplicator Mtg. Co. 1352'A Hudson Term Big. New York 





unrolled before his eyes. If the hounds 
have killed, the poacher has drawn a 
blank and needs must go home empty- 
handed. If they have marked to earth, 
however, his work is half done already and 
he never gets out of the buggy. 

Waiting until the field has disappeared, 
he sends the old mare clattering down the 
hill at a lively clip and into the woodland 
path, halting at the center of the covert. 
It is only the work of a moment to reach 
the earth, for the poacher, if he is worthy 
the name, knows to a foot the position 
of every earth for twenty-odd miles 
around. Two forked sticks, a stone or 
two, the whole properly and _ skilfully 
arranged, and in a trice the earth is closed 
as it should be done. 

A moment later the man is once more 
driving innocently along the road, yet 
he has the satisfaction of knowing that his 
fox is as neatly corked as tho in a bottle, 
and that, too, in such a way that air 
ean freely circulate into the earth, altho 
no fox that ever lived can scratch his way 
out. With no hounds to betray him, the 
scientific poacher has spent a few hours in 
a buggy, only stept out of it for a moment 
or so, yet has his fox just where he wants 
him and not a soul the wiser. That 
comes of having brains. 

The same night the buggy will enter 
the covert once more. With a few broken 
branches or fence-rails for props, and half 
a dozen stones for weights, the careful 
poacher will rig up in short order a kind 
of screen made from an old horse-blanket, 
so the betraying light of his lantern may 
not gleam through the trees. 

A little trouble, it is true, but worth 
it. It is attention to such details that 
makes his task successful in the long run. 
Once he has his sereen in place, it is oaly 
a matter of digging. Perhaps one shaft, 
perhaps two or three, will be necessary, 
but in the end he will corner the fox, 
thanks to his terrier and his spade. A 
smart struggle, a snarl or two, and the 
trick is done. With the fox safely tied 
in an empty potato-sack, the poacher 
extinguishes his light, takes down his 
sereen, and drives home. A day or two 
later that fox will appear for sale at 
an animal-shop in town, guaranteed from 
Maine or Michigan. The poacher is 
a dollar or so richer, but that is not the 
main point. He has pitted his wits against 
the hunt and won. Another day he will 
land in jail, but that, too, is part of the 
game he plays. 





Sn 4 Library of 100 


Famous Paintings 





‘AITHFUL reproductions of 
world’s greatest “old mas- 
ters” in actual colors. 
mounted. New process. Looks 
like canvas. 2 sumptuous vol- 
umes. Over $5,000,000 worth 
of paintings shown, representing 
the finest examples from each of 
the famous European Galleries. 
Published in co-operation with 
Cassell & Co., famous London 
Art Publishers. Introduction by 
C. K. Chesterton. Life and chief 
characteristics of artist accom- 
pany each reproduction. Nota 
mere collection of pictures, but 
a real library of art. 





Sent on Approvel, at our risk. 
Special price, pay as convenient. 
Prompt action necessary. Write 
for full descriptions and remark- 
able free trial offer. A postal 
will do, but send it now. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 585, New York 
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OMFORT your 
feet with, the 
Florsheim Flexsole. 
Specially prepared flex- 
ible soles, “Natural 
Shape” lasts, and soft, pli- 
able uppers give restful ease 
from the start. The most 
comfortable shoe you’ve 
ever worn—price $6. 
Look for Name in Shoe 
“Styles of the 
Times” (Free 
Booklet) ard 
name of loval 
dealer on 
request. 
| The 
* | Florsheim 
~ | Shoe Co. 
| Chicago, 
© | U.S.A. 
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THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 








BUYS THE MATERIAL 


$583 TO BUILD THIS HOUSE 


and_knotless lumber and millwork 
fn all exposed places. Creosoted foundation wall 
plates, galvanized guttering and down spouting; 
hy ay All —- *. erfect 
armon: t! e nD. mplete fag plans 
end expert architectaral service included, 


*. THE HARRIS 
Sensibly Cut-To-Fit WAY 
The Harris Way is the most economical 
and perfect of all cut-to-fit building methods. It is 
grigiual with us. Better, ginvlet ong ieee ef sear beans. 
K,saves zou, hundreoa¢ these claimain our free Book of Plans. 
No Money Down 


Materials. ere. shipped. all at once from 
cago. le ol ing. 
o liberal poo Sad guarantees “are “explsined in our 














HARRIS BROTHERS COMPANY 


35th and tron Sts CHICAGO 
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made to your individual order 
by tailors who satisfy your 


particular preferences in style 


and pattern. 


With more than five hundred exclu- 
sive woolens to select from, you can 
have our local dealer in your town send 
us your choice and correct measure. 


Leave your order —Today! 









y Ask for a 


Y copy ofour 
Vi, Bookot Cor 

rect Styles 
iy and the name of 
J our deoler inyour city. 
You es cordially invited to inspect our mammoth tailor shops whenever you visit Chicago. A guide will show you through 
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New Lubricant Prevents Rapid Formation 
of Black Solid Matter in Your Engine 


The heat in your automo- 
bile engine turns part of 
ordinary oil into black solid 
matter—the greatest enemy 
of lubrication, a cause of 
rapid wear. 


Ordinary oil breaks down after a 
few hours’ use, forms black sediment 
and loses in lubricating value. Ordi- 
nary oil cannot stand up under the 
terrific heat of an automobile engine. 
The sediment is destroyed oil—all 
lubricating value in it has been killed 
by heat. 
Solid matter means friction. The 
sediment has an inactive or negative 
effect. It partially crowds out the 
remaining liquid oil. This under- 
supply of oil to the metal surfaces 
causes friction—heat— wear —loss 
of power and expensive repairs. 
When tests are run with the same 
motor under precisely the same oper- 
ating conditions, using different lu- 
bricants, a remarkable variation will 
be found in the amount of oil destroyed by 
heat. Thisisshown by the amountof black sedi- 
ment which settles out of each after standing. 
The oil floating above the sediment is red 
in color by transmitted light and may be 
assumed to be as serviceable as when fresh. 
The volume of sediment formed, and the 
rapidity with which the oil is destroyed de- 
pend upon its chemical structure. Oils which 
have a non-heat-resisting chemical structure 
are unfit for use in any type of automobile 
or other inter- 
nal combus- 





VEEDOL 
AFTER USE 


Showing Finely Divided Solid Matter in Suspension 


ORDINARY OIL 
AFTER USE 


Special processes of manufacture developed 
by this company and the use of Pennsylvania 
paraffine-base crude oil, give Veedol, the new 
lubricant, its unusual chemical structure, and 
its remarkable heat-resisting ability. 


Make This Road Test 


Remove the drain plug from the lowest part of your 
motor crank case 
and allow all old 
oiltorun out. Re- 









tion motor. 
Such oils 
make trouble 
and increase 
maintenance 
cost in direct 
proportion to 
theirrateof de- 
struction when 
exposed to hzat. 
Consequently 
the amount of 
oil used and the 
cost of lubrica- 
tion per mile 
depend not on 






CYLINDER WALLS 
180° to 350° Fahe. > 


CRANK BEARING OIL 
0° to 250° Fabr. 





HEAT OF EXPLOSION 2000°to 3000° Fahr 
/ 


place the plug, fill 
the sump up to 
correct oil level 
, PISTON HEADS with kerosene 
| 300°to 1000°Fahr. and run the 
motor slowly 
under its own 
power for about 
thirty seconds, 
to cleanse the in- 
terior. Thendraw 
out all kerosene, 
replace the drain 
plug and refill 
with Veedol. 
The exact 
amount of fuel 
and oil in the car 
should be record- 
ed and a reading 
of the speedom- 
eter taken before 










* PISTON WALLS 


—— 







SUMP OIL 








the price per 
gallon but on 
ability to re- 
sist heat. 


Relative Oil Destruction 

The contents of the two bottles shown illus- 
trate clearly the relative durability of ordinary 
oil and of Veedol, the new lubricant that re- 
sists heat. Veedol deposits only a small frac- 
tion as much sediment as ordinary oil. The 
operating temperatures shown on the sectional 
drawing of the motor bring out forcibly the 
intense heat to which motor lubricants are 
subjected. 

There is a fundamental difference between 
ordinary oils and Veedol. 

Ordinary oils are unstable and therefore 
unserviceable because of non-heat-resisting 
chemical structure. 


These High Operating Temperatures Cause 
Rapid Destruction of Ordinary Oils 


starting. Then 
let a test be run 
over a familiar 
road including 
steep hills and 
straight level stretches, for any distance up to five 
hundred miles or more. 

You will find that your motor has acquired new 
pick-up and hill-climbing ability, due to the maximum 
mechanical efficiency made possible through Veedol. 

You will find your mileage on both gasoline and oil 
increases. You will reduce your carbon trouble. Your 
motor will have more power. 


What It Means In Actual Saving 


The average mileage of all automobiles is conceded 
to be approximately 6000 miles per year, and the 
annual expense of operating the typical or average car 
($850 car), as figured by an expert statistician, is ap- 
proximately $416 per year. 

Depreciation, repairs and gasoline come to about 
$268. ‘ 
Solid matter in your oil means friction and wear. 
Friction and wear mean expense. Thus expense 
varies in direct proportion to the amount of black 


This new lubricant resists 
heat and preventsrapidsedi- 
mentation. This means less 
wear, less expense, more 
power. 


solid matter formed by the oil. For this 
reason, ordinary oil runs up your repair 
bills, lessens your gasoline mileage and by 
shortening the life of your car, materially 
increases your depreciation costs. Engi- 

neers state that fully 50% to 75% of 
repairs and 50% of depreciation are due 
to improper lubrication. 

Veedol prevents rapid sedimentation 
and saves you money on three of the great- 
est items of expense. 

The cost accounting records of taxi-cab 
companies, bus lines and large corpora- 
tions show that Veedol should save you 
from $50 to $115 per year on gasoline, re- 
pairs and depreciation. 

Since Veedol wears several times longer 
than ordinary oil, your lubrication bill 
itself will actually be smaller when you use 
Veedol. 

If you are interested in saving money 
you will be interested in making your own 
tests of this remarkable new lubricant. 

Get a five-gallon can of Veedol and 
make the road test described above 


Where You Can Buy Veedol 


Progressive dealers everywhere havelsecured Veedol 
and can supply you. Look for the orange and black 
Veedol sign. 

Any Veedol dealer will give you a copy of the Veedol 
book free. This book explains how Veedol resists 
heat and specifies the right body of Veedol for your 
car. 

Each dealer is also supplied with a large chart speci- 
fying the right body of Veedol for each automobile, 
motor-boat or motor-cycle. 

If, for any reason, you cannot get Veedol at once 
write to the Platt & Washburn Refining Co. By 
return mail you will receive a copy of the book free, 
and the name of the dealer who will supply you. 


Platt & Washburn Refining Co. 
1809 Bowling Green Bldg., New York 





NEW 100-PAGE VEEDOL{BOOK FREE 


Write for the new Veedol book * ‘The Lubrication of 
Internal Combustion Motors." 

This book explains the A B C’s of oil refining and fin- 
ishing. It gives full dnformation regarding the labora- 
tory and practical service tests to which lubricants are 
subjected before final approval and shipment. 

It describes and illustrates all types of lubricating sys- 
tems used in automobiles, motor-cycles, motor-boats, 
tractors, etc. It contains a fund of useful information 
and scientific facts discussing lubricants and lubrication 
from many angles. 

This book also shows how the Veedol Engineering De- 
partment, which is at your service, is helping car owners. 
Over 100 pages profusely illustrated in colors. 


WRITE TODAY 





























Veedol is supplied 
in one-gallon’and 
five-gallon sealed 
cans; 15-gallon, 
28-gallon and 53- 
gallonsteel drums; 
a in 28-gallon 
and 50-gallon 
white oak barrels. 
A special toms 
device is suppliec 
with each metal 
container. 
Guaranteed when 
sold in the original 
package. 
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A POCKET POWER-PLANT 


OSSIBLY this story belongs in the 

department of ‘‘Science and Inven- 
tion.” Possibly it belongs in the fairy-tale 
book. If the latter, it is worthy to rank 
with the tale of the famous Keely motor. 
If the former, then the invention that Harry 
Perrigo is working on in Kansas City may 
bring such industrial and social changes 
in this and every other country such as no 
one century has ever seen. To explain 
this, it is only necessary to state that Mr. 
Perrigo’s invention is a machine about the 
size of an ordinary typewriter which, acting 
as an accumulator, will draw electric 
power out of the air and supply us with 
heat, light, and power—for nothing. That 
is what the electric dynamo does now, but 
it requires a pretty husky steam- or water- 
power plant to drive it. The inventor 
explains his marvel, says the Kansas City 
Star, in stating that “‘by twisting coils in 
a certain way and connecting them, the 
high-frequency current is taken from the 
air, after which it is reduced down and 
then ‘stept down.’”’ After that, we are 
told, it can be put to work as easily and 
diligently as any common current tapped 
from the light companies’ wires. To the 
perfection of this instrument Perrigo has 
devoted his life, and in the course of his 
labors he has more than once come within 
an ace of losing it. The last four years 
have been spent in ceaseless toil, and his 
physicians tell him now that he is perilously 
near the breaking-point, and will not live 
out the year at the rate he is going. As 
many as four times in one week he has 
been shocked into unconsciousness by the 
electricity he is trying to control. But he 


-has not yet quit, and merely keeps a 


doctor at his elbow, to be sure that he is 
resuscitated in time. He believes, declares 
the writer, that beyond a shadow of a 
doubt he has solved one of the biggest 
problems in the world, and, moreover, he 
is determined that, whatever benefits 
there may be in his discovery, the people 
who need them most shall get them. This 
is the story told of him by The Star: 


The device that is to do the work will 
be about a foot in each of its dimensions. 
It is planned to retail it at a small cost. 
Once installed, Mr. Perrigo says, there will 
be nofurther expense. There will be noth- 
ing to wear out. Power for lighting, heating, 
cooking, and for all household work will 
flow constantly—and cost nothing. 

The same plan could be used to supply 
power for all industries. The farmer could 
employ it to drive his farm-machinery. It 
would drive battle-ships. The manufactur- 
ing-business would be revolutionized. The 
cost of production would drop. Comfort 
would come to cheerless homes. Every 
branch of living-expense would feel the 
kindly touch. 

Most of the experiments have been 
carried on in a shop in the back yard of 
Mr. Perrigo’s home. There he has his 
coils, his lights, and all the numerous 
little mystic contrivances that he needs 





to carry on his work. Copper’wires are | 
strung from hoops crosswise of the room. | 
Two mechanics are employed constantly | 
at work under his direction. Since last | 
July he has devoted his entire time to the | 
work. Previous to that he was employed | 
in the electrical department of the Ford 
Motor-Car Company, and before that he 
worked in many places as an electrical 
engineer. Fortunately he has funds suffi- 
cient to allow him to continue his work 
without annoyance. 

The severe shocks he receives come 
when he is testing the power. But he 
takes no unnecessary chances. Every 
time he makes a test his physician, Dr. 
I. E. Taylor, is with him to give imme- 
diate treatment in case anything goes 
wrong. The inventor stands on a marble 
slab covered with warm paper. His 
feet are incased in rubber shoes and he 
wears rubber gloves. Yet, despite all 
the insulation, the volts get to him. 
From somewhere he has drawn enough 
electricity to make him unconscious. 


The testing-phase of the work, appar- 
ently, is nearly over. One more test or so 
and it will be through. As he says: 


“The only things left are just the minor 
details. The invention is a success. I 
have perfected my improvements. I could 
knock off work to-day and the invention 
would be ready to put into use. But 
I am just finishing up the loose ends. 

“T could sell out now for millions to 
the electric-light companies, but they 
would never use the device. They would 
buy all the rights and put it on a shelf 
so they could go on selling their power. 
But they will never get it. The poor 
people will get the benefit of this. It 
will be for them. 

‘As it stands, I will make more money 
out of it than I can ever spend, so why 
shouldn’t it be used to do the most general 
good? And not a soul has a single cent 
in the invention except myself. I alone 
own it and I am going to see that it gets 
to the people. 

“It may sound strange to the public, 
this story of mine, but it wasn’t so many 
years ago that if any one had said it was 
possible to talk from here to Europe by 
wireless he would have been set down as 
crazy. People always doubt anything 
startling. But amazing things can be 
true, and in this case one of them is an 
absolute fact. I get electricity out of 
the air, and I can get as much as I want 
for nothing. But I don’t pretend to 
understand electricity. No one does. 

‘The man who says he knows all about 
it lies. It is the most mysterious force 
in nature. All we know is that it does 
exist all around us and that we can capture 
it, harness it, and put it to work. What 
I have done is to find a new way to capture 
it. “Other inventors can take it up from 
now on and find new ways to use the force 
that my invention put at their command.” 

He turns a switch and an incandescent 
lamp on top of the machine is lighted. 

“There it is!” he says. ‘I could light 
my house or the whole block the same 
way. It’s staggering. But I’m about 
through. I’m going to take it easy; my 
part of the work is finished. Others can 
take iton. And if anything should happen 
to me my wife will be protected. 

“‘Every drawing and every explanation 
has been set down and the papers are in a 
safety-deposit vault. Nothing will ever pre- 
vent the work from getting to the public.” 





“ The Aristocrat of Auto Jacks” 


BARRETT 


“Universal” | 








Pie HIS is No. 311 Uni- 
Aug. 24, 1915 versal, the Aristocrat of 





Auto Jacks; built espe- 
cially for heavy and me- 
dium heavy cars. Every 
feature appeals to the 
owner who wants unparal- 
leled ease and convenience 
of operation. The patented 
automatic reversing fea- 
ture makes it necessary 
only to withdraw lever after 
raising and reinsert with 
side marked ‘‘Lower'’ 
facing up. Acts on short 
or long strokes, at any 
angle, eliminating all in- 
terference. High carbon 
steel; gear packed in 
grease; machined like a 
jine motor. 


Price $5.25 





Forthe Emergency thatisSuretoCome 


FOR assuring the smooth running of your car, 
you investigate the efficiency of the engine. 
But in the inevitable seanpear  A e wout, 
the puncture—an efficient and dependable Jack 
becomes more important than the engine. _ 

When you look in your tool box and find a 
Barrett Jack you know that the manufacturer has 
had forethought enough to prepare you for your 
emergencies. : 

One or the other of these two Jacks will best 
meet the requirements of every car. Your local 
dealer will show you either the Universal or the 
Regular Barrett Jack if not supplied with your car. 


Leading Dealers Everywhere 
THE DUFF MANUFACTURING CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
New York: 50 Church Street Chicago: People’s Gas Building 
Established 1883 














Patented 
April 14, 
1914 


THIS is the Barrett Reg- 

ular No. 088, which 
meets at a moderate price 
all utility requirements as 
to lifting capacity and 
varying axle heights for 
light and medium weight 
pleasure cars. It is de- 
pendable in all emergencies, 
with machine cut teeth, 
malleable iron base, and an 
instantly adjustable 
sliding footlift. Height, 
114 ins.; weight, 8% lbs.; 
footlift adjustment for 
axle heights, 4 ins. to 
11% ims. 


Price $2.00 


BARRETT 





AUTOMOBILE 
JACKS 











Fine for Traveling Auto Shaving 


Brush 
A Soap and Brush Combined 
Costs less than the old 
ordinary Shaving Brush of 
same quality. 
Absolutely Sanitary 
Made to fit Colgates round 
tube (not ribbon: A D.S.; 
Williams; and Johnson & 
Johnson shaving creams as 
a self Feeder. 
Send for one today to- 


Used as Brush Used a9 8 reg- name and see for yourself. 

and Soap com- 2! 85 RY If not satisfied, after 10 days 

bined. Just wet or powder. Can trial, return an money 

he, Seer be thoroughly will be refun 

an er. cleane 7 un- Whit . th 

supply of soap owes Bo Flees Wis ares p riche $1.00 

sbute off. terrun through. Best Imported Badger Hair $1.50 
Bristles Set in Rubber 


ADDRESS AUTO SHAVING BRUSH CO., Baltimore, Md. 


DEPT. E, 
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OOLS rubbed over 

with 3-in-One work 

best and do best work. 
3-in-One keeps them rust- 
free, smooth, sharp. 

Have a soft cloth and a 
Handy Can of 
7 
3-in-One 
in a corner of your kit and 
never put a tool away without 
using this great preserver on it. 
Best oil, too, for use on oil stones 
to small cutting tools. 
3-in-One oils small machinery 
without gumming or gathering 
dirt. Wears long. 
Sold in hardware, sporting goods, 

drug and general stores; | oz. bottle,10c; 
3 oz., 25c; 8 oz. (% pt.),50c. Also in 
Handy Oil Cans, 312 oz., 25c. Ifyou 
cannot buy a can of your dealer, we 


will send one by parcel post, 
of 3-in-One for 30c. 


FREE—Write for guneceus 


free sample and 3-in- 
Dictionary. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
42 KAT. Broadway, New York 
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Highest Award, Gold Medal, San Francisco Exposition. 


Your Washing Done for 2c a Week 


Electric or Water Power Will Do the Work 


I have built a new “‘1900”" power washing ma- 
chine. I consider this machine the most wonder- 
ful washer ever put on the market. Tub built 
entirely of high quality sheet copper, it is the 
strongest and most durable machine made. It is 
constructed on a brand new principle and I will 
guarantee that this machine will not tear clothes, 
break buttons or fray the edges of the most delicate 
fabric. It will wash everything from heavy blan- 
kets to the finest lace without damage to the goods. 

This new ‘‘1900"’ washing machine can be con- 
nected with any electric socket instantly and is 
started and stopped by a “‘little twist of the wrist” 
and it will do your washing for 2 cents a week. 

I also make a lighter power machine which can 
be run by water orelectric power. On most of these 
machines the motor will run the wringer too. Just 
feed in the clothes and this power wringer will 
squeeze the water out so quickly and easily you will 
be astonished. It will save 50% time, money and 
labor every week. The outfit consists of washer and 
wringer and either electric or water motor, as you 
prefer, and I guarantee the perfect working of each. 


I will send my machine on 30 days’ free trial. 
You do not need to pay a penny until you are sat- 
isfied this washer will do what I say it will. Write 
today for illustrated catalog. Address H. L. Barker, 
6281 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y.., or, if you live 
in Canada, write to the Canadian “‘t900” Washer 
Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 

















AN ORIENTAL “ANDY” 


V HILE Andrew Carnegie gives out 

libraries, the Baron Kihachiro Okura 
endows commercial colleges, and whereas 
the one is founder of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, the other shares with the Emperor 
in the support of the Imperial Charitable 
Society; one made his money in iron and 
steel, and the other in arms and ammuni- 
tion; but for all these differences, there 
seem to be some grounds for identifying 
these two men and for calling the latter, 
as they do in his own country, “The 
Carnegie of Japan.” Baron Okura, who 
now proudly bears the Second Order of the 
Rising Sun, and is a Junior of the Fifth 
Grade in court rank, began his independent 
eareer in a dried-fish shop. Before that, 
he was apprentice to a pawnbroker. 
Such a start is familiar in the lives of our 
American captains of industry, and for a 
Japanese to start so and to attain the 
eminence of Okura is a proof of the permea- 
tion of Western democratic standards into 
Japanese life. An idea of the position he 
now occupies in Japan may be gained from 
the list of activities in which he is interest- 
ed gleaned from ‘“‘Who’s Who in Japan.” 
These include presidency in the Okura 
Company and directorship in the Japan 
Leather Manufacturing Co., the Fusan 
Land Reclamation Co., the Japan Chemical 
Industry Co., the Oriental Steamship Co., 
the Narita Railway Co., the Ishihari Col- 
liery Co., and the Japan Industrial Bank. 
When he came from Echigo, in 1854, at 
the age of 17, and with money industri- 
ously accumulated opened his first venture, 
the fish-shop, he discovered, The Japan 
Magazine (Tokyo) tells us, that he had 
not enough funds to purchase fresh fish. 
So he started with what he could—dried 
fish—and tho the neighbors objected, he 
persisted, until he made enough to effect 
We are made ac- 





a change for the better. 
quainted with a characteristic episode of 
those early years, when famine struck the 
country and the Government had to dis- 
tribute rice to the poor: 


A friend persuaded Okura to go with him 
to get some of the rice; but he finally 
backed out, saying that poor as he was he 
was not yet ready to become a beggar. 
The neighbors were offended at his ap- 
parent assumption of superiority and pride 
and commanded him, then, to make gifts 
to the poor. That he said he would do as 
far as possible; and he invited the poor to 
come and get dried fish from his shop, 
which they very unceremoniously did until 
his shop was more than half empty. But 
the owner of the house where Okura had 
his shop, who himself was a man of means, 
predicted that Okura would become a 
great man some day. 

In the neighborhood there lived a blind 
man who was in the service of the Gov- 
ernment, such a man being known as a 
kengyo; and young Okura was accustomed 
to call frequently upon this man and have 
conversation with him. The blind man 
used to advise Okura as to the best way to 





save money; and he deposited some of his 
money with the blind official for safe- 
keeping. The latter, however, explained to 
Okura that money deposited is useless: it 
must be put to some profitable service. 
This point he noted carefully and it guided 
his after-life. 


One might say of Okura that he heard the 
first creakings of the ‘‘Open Door” upon 
its hinges, and was one of the first to squeeze 
his way through. And we read: 


One day young Okura went to Yokohama 
with a view to some profitable speculation. 
At that time Yokohama was a mere 
swamp with a few fishermen’s huts here 
and there near the ‘beach. Seeing some 
foreign war-ships at anchor in the harbor, 
Okura had a vision of the great changes in 
store for his country; and he there and then 
determined that he would have a share in 
the transformation that was certain to take 
place in Japan. So he at once gave up his 
little fish-shop and set about becoming a 
dealer in firearms. Through the agency of 
a Dutch firm in Yokohama he stocked his 
new shop with all kinds of firearms, his first 
establishment being at Kanda in Yeddo. 


The friends of the young Kihachiro 
laughed at the notion of a fish-dealer turn- 
ing gun-merchant, but the young man was 
making friends with Opportunity and let 
his old friends think what they liked. In- 
cidentally, he formulated a policy in his 
dealings that was later adopted by the 
United States; tho it must be said that he 
carried it out with less friction and less 


contumely. As we are told: 


About that time the shogunate fell and 
civil war was on; and Okura had many 
orders for muskets. He found it very 
dangerous, however, to convey money 
from Yeddo to Yokohama, as he had to 
go by kago, or carrying-chair, and there 
were many ronin about, who were com- 
mitting acts of highway robbery. On 
these trips Okura was always armed with 
two revolvers and a sword. Nothing 
daunted, he kept on and made enormous 
profits. One day he was arrested by an 
official of the shogun, whose Government 
was still holding out against the Imperial 
forces, and accused of supplying the 
Satsuma forees with arms. He was told 
that it was very ungrateful of him to 
have enjoyed safety and protection as a 
citizen of the shogun’s capital, and then 
to have supplied the shogun’s enemies 
with arms. And so he was threatened 
with immediate decapitation. Okura re- 
plied coolly that he had lived in Yeddo but 
a short time, that he was a mere trader 
and sold firearms; he was ready to sell 
to all who bought. As to justice, when 
he went to the Satsuma men they said 
they were on the side of justice; and 
when he spoke to the shogun’s men they 
made a similar claim: how was he to 
decide between them? Indeed he was 
responsible only for the sale of guns to 
all who ordered and paid for them. More 
than this could not be expected of him. 
The answer of Okura did not displease 
the officer of the shogun; and the latter 
at once give him an order for weapons, 
500 muskets to be supplied in three days. 
The order was duly executed in the time 
set. 


We are told that Baron Okura takes 
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~ CHANDLER: SIX 
$7295 


Me Ce cautiol ( Describe the Beauty 
of the New « and Oreater Chandler 


F YOU have seen the new Chandler touring car 
body, you understand why we do not attempt 
to describe it. If you have not seen it, visit the 

Chandler salesrooms today and get a new idea of 
motor car beauty. 


This new touring car is the most beautiful car of 
the year. There can hardly be any argument as to 
that. Someone having reason to be biased might 
dispute this, but you are unprejudiced—you will 
look with open mind for grace of line and beauty of 
finish—and you will agree with what countless thou- 
sands at the automobile shows have said very posi- 
tively. They have said the Chandler is the most 
beautiful car of the year. So go and see it. 


The walnut-paneled tonneau cowl has pleased the 
public everywhere. It will please you. It gives the 
car a very unusual air of complete finish. It reflects, 
too, the thought which the Chandler Company 
gives to details throughout the car, inside and out- 





side. And remember this, any type of touring body 
other than the Chandler tonneau-cowl type will be 
old-fashioned and out of date before the season is 
over. The old style design, with the backs of the 
front seats projecting abruptly above the body, 
looks odd eyen now. 


See the Chandler. You will be delighted with 
the style of the car and you know now that you can 
depend on it mechanically—depend on it for all the 
power, speed, flexible control and day-in-and-day- 
out service that you could ask for in a car at any price. 

For the Chandler chassis, distinguished by the 
Marvelous Chandler Motor, has been proven right 
through three years of service in the hands of thou- 
sands of owners. It is free from any hint of experi- 
mentation, free from any hint of untried theory. 

In spite of higher prices of all materials entering 
into it, the Chandler is still noted for highest quality 
construction throughout and the finest equipment. 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car - - $1295 
‘our-Passenger Roadster - - - $1295 


The New Chandler Catalogue illustrates the New Big Touring Car, 
the Four-Passenger Roadster, other body types and all mechanical 
features fully. If you do not know your Chandler dealer, write us today. 


Chandler Motor Car Company 
803-833 E. 131st St., Cleveland, Ohio 
New York Office, 1886 Broadway 





Cable Address, “Chanmotor”’ 
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WY The Mark of Pipe Quality 


Buy a pipe that bears the W D C 
triangle and you can’t go wrong. 
No matter what price you pay, 
you are sure of getting greatest 
possible value at that price. 














At Good 


Dealers 





is our leader. It makes a hit 
with everyone. The tobacco 


burns dry to the last ash be- 
cause the “well” keeps it dry. 
Made of genuine imported 
French briar—guaranteed. 









HOW FAR DOES the MIND INFLUENCE the BODY? 


The answer to this absorbingly interesting question will be found in the books of Paul Dubois, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Neuropathology at the University of Berne, Switzerland, who has made a lifelong study of the subject. 
This eminent authority approaches the problem both as a psychologist and a physician, yet in a style so clear 
that it presents no difficulties to the layman. All six books are sane, well-balanced, and instinct with an 
optimism that will be found contagious. 


THE PSYCHIC TREATMENT OF 
NERVOUS DISORDERS 
Translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 
M.D., and William A. White, M.D. 
In this strong, optimistic book Dr. 
Dubois discusses the philosophy un- 
derlying the position he holds and 
describes clearly and charmingly 
the exact methods by which he has 
achieved such notable sucess. 8vo, 
Cloth, 471 pp. Copious Index. $3.00; 
half leather, $4.50. By mail 25 cents 

extra. 


NERVOUS STATES—THEIR 
NATURE AND CAUSES 
Authorized translation by Edward 
G. Richards. Points out that neuras- 
thenia is not a new disease created 
by the conditions of modern life, but 
is due to fatigue brought on by 
psychic debilities and can be cured 
by the education of the mind and 
strengthening of the will. 12mo, 
Cloth. 75 cents; by mail 80 cents. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN 
OF MENTAL DISORDERS 


Authorized translation by Edward 
G. Richards. A sympathetic and in- 
tensely human book, showing how 
mental disorders are caused by com- 
monplace factors of everyday life, 
which precipitate the individual into 
an abnormal state, and how just as 
these conditions are formed, they 
can be reformed and normal health 
regained. 12mo, Cloth. 50 cents; 
by mail 55 cents. 


THE EDUCATION OF SELF 


Translated from the latest French 
edition by Edward G. Richards. 
Charming essays that shed new 
light on the question of self-control 
and show that the only true road 
to happiness lies in moral develop- 
a 12mo, Cloth. $1.50; by mail 
1.60. 


REASON AND SENTIMENT 


Authorized translation by Edward 
G. Richards. A delightful and charm- 
ingly written essay, setting forth 
when sentiment and when reason 
should determine our line of con- 
duct. Will be found specially help- 
ful in directing the minds of parents 
toward the proper molding of their 
children’s intellectual life. 12mo, 
Cloth. 50 cents; by mail 56 cents. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND 
ON THE BODY 


Translated by L. B. Gallatin. An 
intimate and clearly expressed talk 
on this much discussed subject that 
every physician, nurse, or layman 
who is interested in the mutual re- 
actions of mind and matter, should 
read with care. It contains a wealth 
of inspiration and help, and points 
the way to a healthier and happier 
life. 1r2mo, Cloth. 50 cents; by 
mail 54 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





great personal care of his health, always 
insisting on seven hours’ sleep every day. 
Reading on? 


Once a day he insists on having broiled 
eels with rice, called unagimeshi. He is a 
man of cheerful temperament and robust 
constitution; and tho now 79, he does not 
seem an old man. Baron Okura is fond of 
art and has a taste for vocal music and 
poetry. His one motto in life is self-in- 
dependence for every man. He holds that 
every hard worker is certain to gain inde- 
pendence. He says that he has lived that 
motto and proved its truth. He does not 
believe in speculation, as such, and has 
never engaged in it. He does not believe 
in saving money to leave to children to 
spend in self-indulgence, and has brought 
up his own children after this principle. 





ANTI-WEATHER TALK 


HE silence in the elevator, as you 

slowly mount to your office-floor, be- 
comes painful. You nodded to Smithkins 
as you entered, and he nodded back, and 
absorbedly jostled his way to the farthest 
corner from you, signifying that the haze 
of pre-breakfast rumination still befogged 
his intellect and that he did not wish to 
talk. But with the shifting of the other 
passengers you have at last drifted to a 
position beside him—and there is nothing 
to say. You attempt to avoid his direct 
gaze and yet hold yourself ready to answer 
should. he speak; he does the same. By 
bad luck your glances meet. He smiles in 
a terrified manner, and apparently gulps 
slightly. You also achieve a parody of a 
smile. ‘‘Nice day!’ you finally ejaculate. 
You have done it at last! You have 
yielded again to that terrible temptation 
to talk about the weather, and now the 
old, hackneyed lines flow with deadly 
freedom: ‘‘Fine morning. Yes!” ‘Colder, 
tho?” ‘‘Not like last week.’ ‘Worse be- 
fore night, likely.” ‘‘Snow, d’you think?” 
‘*Looks like it, doesn’t it?”’ 

“T made up my mind one day that I 
would break through this inane custom of 
referring to the weather, and say some- 
thing else,” declares a writer in The Na- 
tional Sunday Magazine. His success was 
not encouraging, in spite of his care to 
choose, before the experiment began, a 
suitable and adaptable substitute. He 
decided at length upon foliage, since his 
home was not in the land of elevators, but 
in a beautiful New England village, where 
shade-trees are not yet extinct. ‘The 
trees are looking well this spring’’—not a 
bad opening sentence! He adopted it, and 
set forth upon a maladventurous day, 
which he describes: 


I started for the post-office without a 
misgiving, rehearsing my piece as I went, 
The first person I met was Uncle Tommy 
Welsh—a portly and dignified veteran of 
the Civil War, with side whiskers and a 
wooden leg. I waited till I got well up to 
him and then sprang it: ‘Our trees are 
looking well this spring, Uncle Tommy.” 
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Uncle Tommy started, changed color 
slightly, cleared his throat and seemed to 
me to look injured. 

“The trees?”’ he inquired, looking up 
and seanning the branches carefully as if 
looking for birds’ nests. 

‘*T say they are looking fine and green 
this spring,’ I repeated with some em- 
barrassment and a furtive glance around. 

‘*Oh, green, yes—they are!” he got out, 
gulping hard and eyeing me with suspicion. 
I wanted to move on the worst way, and 
so did he, but someway the right thing 
hadn’t been said to allow a smooth get- 
away. I was almost tempted to say: 
‘**Pretty nice weather we’re having,” when 
no doubt we.could have gone our ways 
easily, but I vowed I’d stick to my plan 
for one day at least. No good thing comes 
to humanity without effort and patience 
and a bit of courage. 

Finally I looked at my watch and said 
I guessed I’d go and see what Uncle Sam 
had for me, and as Uncle Tommy offered 
no objection, we parted with no open 
rupture and with mutual relief. 

When I had gone a few rods I turned 
to look back. Uncle Tommy had met 
Job Green, the cobbler. They were stand- 
ing stock-still and looking at me! I had 
an uneasy feeling as to what they were 
talking about. At last I was beginning 
to understand how Columbus felt when he 
observed people looking at him and point- 
ing at their foreheads. At any rate I had 
diverted attention from the weather. 

Going into the post-office, I met Aunt 
*Liza Wiggins, who is a little deaf and 
somewhat rheumatic. Feeling a little sore 
on the foliage-question, I decided to try 
something different on Aunt ’Liza. So I 
said: ‘‘Good morning, Aunt ’Liza; how’s 
your rheumatism this morning?” 

‘Yes, it is,’’ she replied, ‘‘but I see the 
paper says rain.” 

The grin hadn’t left the face of the clerk 
as he handed me my mail. 


Discouraged, but not yet defeated, he 
resolved to try at least one more day of 
“it. The next morning proved rainy. He 
writes: 


I felt a little irresolute, but screwed my 
courage to the sticking-place and started 
for the post-office determined to try again. 
I saw Uncle Tommy approaching in the 
distance. Uncle Tommy also saw me and 
hurriedly stumped across the street! Now, 
I didn’t like that. Of course I would 
rather mention the weather than have a 
man avoid me that way! But how was 
I to know he would feel that way about 
it? Still, he may have had business on 
the other side. 

Then I spied Job Green coming. Job 
suddenly had an errand down a side-alley. 
Now, while I am not oversensitive, some- 
how two such coincidences in quick succes- 
sion nearly got my goat. My ardor for 
the new reform was cooled several degrees. 

The clerk gave me my mail without a 
word, and never cracked a smile. Of 
course a clerk may speak or not, as pleases 
him; but when he usually speaks, you sort 
of expect it. 

Coming out I met Abe Simpson, the 
barber. Before I could speak, Abe greeted 
me with: ‘Gettin’ a little rain!’’ The 
voice sounded so good, it threw me off 
guard for an instant, and I answered: 
‘“Yes, a little wet for a change!” And 
then I weakly gave way, tho perhaps I 
do ‘myself an injustice when I say 


Residence E. A. Leitner, Detroit, Mich. W.E.N. Hunter, Architect 


IRE-SAFETY, permanence, economy and 

beauty are weighty arguments for Hy-tex 

Brick in home-building. The discrim- 
inating builder will find a matchless range of 
color-tones and textures in 


Hy-tex 
The Standard of Quality in Brick 


fitting it to every style of architecture—to every type and 
size of building — to every personal taste. 

This adaptability of Hy-tex Brick makes it an all-round, 
always dependable home-building material — universal in 
appeal and never-failing in satisfaction, 

You cannot afford to build without knowing about 
Hy-tex. Valuable information is given in our 


**Genuine Economy in Home-Building”’ 


Illustrated in colors and treating the subject comprehensively 
Sent for 10 cents to cover postage. 


Hydraulic-Press Brick Company 
DEPT.D 33, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Baltimore; Chicago; Cleveland; Davenport; Du Bois, 
Pa.; Indianapolis; Kansas City; Minneapolis; New York 
City; Omaha; Philadelphia, Toledo; Washington, D.C. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FACE BRICK IN THE WORLD 













Lodk at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt 
: MANAGE 


in our own Factories. ‘Guaranteed for one year. 
the 


Remingtons $15 to $65 Smiths $18 to $50 
System 


TYPEWRITERS att prices + EAR HOW TO 













Underwoods $25 to $65 Royals $30 to $65 
L. C. Smiths $28 to $60 Olivers $23 to $45 


Brand new No.2 Smith Premiers #45 


and Blood Vessels; Their Care 
and Cure, and the General Man- 


Wel hers. Send f low descrit agement of the Body. By I. H. 
thom. Reanch eMlleesin gincigal cies. Hirschfeld, M.D. 
AMERICAN WRITING mAOuIKE Co. i! 345 Broadway, N. Y. Get This Important New Book. 


It shows you How To be sound and 
happy, and avoid the discomforts and 
dangers of breakd« »wn— How To recon- 
struct a mismanaged or “run-down”’ body. 
Plain, practical guidance along the lines 
of simple, natur al living by a physician of 
unqu estioned authority $1.39 postpaid 


The MOTOR | pepe, 08, $96 Fomth Avenen, Blew York, 
Look for the OIL thats Clean 


Bull's Eye Sign tion 011. CO, Binghamton.N ¥ 
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You’ll Want It For 
Its Many Virtues 


OU will buy the Sonora, not for 
one particular feature alone, 
but for all the excellent character- 
istics blended together in a per- 
fect way. { 
First and foremost, when you 
hear this superb instrument, the 
richness and unapproached quality 
of the tone will cause you to marvel, 
and you will agree that the Sonora 
is the most beautiful phonograph 
you have ever heard. 

The tone control, permitting a 
range through a brilliant crescendo, 
and then diminuendo to a soft faint- 
ness, is accomplished by patented 
{ means at the sound source. 

You will not forget that the | 
Sonora plays all makes of disc rec- | 
ords: diamond, . sapphire, steel | 
needle, etc., as they should be 
played. 

Prices: sre. o $75, $100, $135, 
50, $225, $300 and $1000 
Call on the jaa dealer in your town 
Ask for Catalog. 


SONORA PHONOGRAPH 
CORPORATION 
George E. Brightson, President 
General Offices and Sales Rooms: 

57 Reade St., New York 
Representatives throughout the 
country. 


aby Grand, 
SZ T3590 : 










































Think of some 

FH simple thing to 

patent. Protect 

your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for 
“Needed Inventions” and “How to Get Your 
Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 





Save Your 





Storage Batteries 
\ Prolong the Life of Your Storage Batteries. 


| | Test their strength when in doubt. Prevent 
them from going dead. You will save money | 


and batteries by using 


(Breakt lot 


Battery Syringe Hydrometer 
It tells you exact condition of your bat- 
teries at all times. Notice the improved 
construction. Instrument is practically un- 
breakable. Price $1 at all dealers, or by 
prepaid express an where on receipt of 
price. Dealers: rite for proposition. 


E. EDELMANN & CO., 345 E. Ohio Street, CHICAGO 








“‘weakly.”’ It would be nearer the truth 
to say I surrendered to the inevitable: I 
bowed to the inexorable. And I have 
traveled the well-worn path ever since. 





ON THE TRAIL OF DERELICTS 


HE perils of the deep 

mariners,. but by none quite so often 
or systematically of the 
United States coast-guard cutter Seneca, 
the craft that has been set aside by the 
service for the purpose of chasing derelicts. 
A derelict at sea is only comparable to a 
the dark for uncertainty 
deadliness. It is the ‘Flying Dutchman”’ 
all seafarers and loathed and dreaded 


are dared by all 


as by the crew 


maniac in and 
of 
as no other single peril that the sea places 
in the path of ships. Most skippers will 
give the derelict as wide a berth as pos- 
sible, but not so Capt. F. A. Levis, of the 
Seneca. The report of a tossing hulk in 
the sea-lanes, imperiling the lives and hull 
of every ship for hundreds of miles around, 
is but a challenge to this officer and the 
crew of his tiny 204-foot craft. The 
danger that most would avoid is his eall to 
duty, and the drifting, wave-washed peril 
must be found and sunk or towed into 
port before his duty is done. Conse- 
quently, as a writer in the Sunday maga- 
zine of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch assures 
us, the work of the Seneca is ‘‘a 
full of hardship and peril, and many are 
the thrilling experiences of its officers and 
cerew.”” One of the latest of these was 
the search for the disabled Thessalonika, of 
which we read a brief account: 


service 


” 


The Seneca answered her ‘‘S. O. 
but received by wireless the news that the 
steamer Patris had arrived and was towing 
the crippled boat to shore. Then came the 
news that the tow-line had parted and 
that the Thessalonika was being abandoned. 
The Seneca was ordered to find the derelict 
and either rescue it or blow it up. 

The Seneca is only 204 feet long, and the 
weather that night was the worst im- 
aginable. The wind was blowing great 
guns and the waves were something to 
see. Yet Capt. F. A. Levis, of the Seneca, 
headed his vessel for the open sea im- 
mediately in the direction of the position 
given. She rolled like a canoe and when a 
wave came up under her forefoot the water 
flew over her bow like a cloud of smoke, 
and came driving aft as fine as rain. 

When the Seneca arrived at the position 
given, the derelict was not to be seen; and 
so for the next five days, in dirty weather 
and tremendous seas, the captain searched 
the Gulf Stream for her. Finding no 
trace of the hulk, he came to the con- 
elusion that she had sunk, and, after a 
chase that took him nearly 1,400 miles, 
he returned to port. 


The Seneca is the only derelict-destroyer 
in the United States service, and con- 
sequently she is at sea most of the time. 
In addition to this work, she goes on 
international ice- patrols from February 
until early in July. During that time it 
is her duty to follow the icebergs and 
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The Gladiolus 


is one of the most 

5 satisfactory flow- 

, ers grown because 

it blooms continu- 

” ously when it is cut 

and put in water, 

just as well as when 
in the ground. 


There is no reason why 
every family cannot enjoy 
this grand flower, for the simple reason that 
it is as easy to grow as the potato. 

You can have them in bloom from July 
to frost if you plant a few bulbs each month 
from April to July. 

For yall ONE DOLLAR we will send 75 Bulbs 


our Prize Mixture, which covers every 
constiedli shade in the Gladiolus kingdom. 

Last year we sold thousands of these bulbs and have 
received numerous testimonials as to their merits. 

ORDER YOUR BULBS NOW so as to have them 
to plant when you begin making your garden. 

Simple cultural directions with every package. 

Write or call at our store, mention “Literary 
Digest,” and secure this splendid id collection of 
Glediclus Bulbs for only $1.00, prepaid to your 
home, anywhere in the United States, with our 
1916 Spring Catalogue. 


Stamp (Walter 


30 & 32 Barclay Street New York 





































20 Best Gladioli 25c. 


Best flowering bulbs, all colors 
mixed—Many new and finest. 

Also 10 choice named Gladi- 
oli for 25c. me of the hand- 
somest new and rare sorts known. 

Both lots, 30 bulbs for 40c., 
or for $1.00 we will send 100 mixed 
and the 10 named. 

All bulbs post paid with com- 
plete culture and catalog. 

Big Catalog of Flowers and 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
and rare new Fruits free to all 

‘ who apply. We are the largest 
growers of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lillies ete. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 











Do You Really Want the Rest Re: — From Your Garden? 


THE STANDARD INOCULATION 


HIGH BRED NITROGEN GATHERING BACTERIA 

for CLOVERS. ALFALFA.BEANS.and OTHER LEGUMES, 
Grow finer and richer peas, beans “ae sweet peas at less cost 
and bother. Positive results from Se » 50c Bottles. Get our 
Free Book on How to Improve Your Soll. 
Earp Thomas Farmogerm (o., Dept. 50, 





Bloomfield, N. J. 














Gladioli 


EXCLUSIVELY 


LG ‘LADDEST flower of the age r 
garden, Beautiful as orchids, 

thousand shades and salets. 
Masses of gorgeous bloom in the 
garden, perfect for house and 
table decoration. Require little 
attention and no special soil, abso- 
lutely free from insects and blight. 


My Collections and Special Mixtures 
of first quality bulbs are full of inter- 


est. rite for my atifally illus- 
trated Gladioli Booklet. It is free. 


Plant 100 of my bulbs and you will be 
a Gladioli enthusiast next summer. 
Be Pateigtio Sete aoe bulbs of 


glorious “AMERICA.” = $1.50 per 
100. $12 per 1,000. 


Cedar Acres 


B. HAMMOND TRACY 
BoxL Wenham, Mass. 
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fat. Vdale LIG a ELECTRIC fie. b. Toledo 


Though Milburn lightness caused a_ general We invite a careful comparison from every stand 


lightening of Electrics, the Milburn is still by far the I arger point. 


lightest. Satisfy yourself that $500 to $1500 more will not 
Though the Milburn prices caused a general pric This Season buy any greater beauty or mechanical excellence. 

we Milburn is - by far the lowest cost and Has Even Then drive the Milburn and you will find it the 
ectric—both first cost and operating cost. easiest riding, easiest-to-control Electric you eve 
The new Milburn is bigger and more powerful ore rode in. 

than ever. Write for our catalog. 


From a beauty standpoint the Milburn has no rival. Power See our dealer—if you do not know where te 


Mechanically it is without a superior. find him, we will gladly inform you. 


THE MILBURN WAGON COMPANY 


* og a et o The Milburn Elec tric Charger solves the home-charging problem—effectively—inexpen- a ; 
Es ablis he d 1848 sively—if your public garage is inconveniently located or lacking in electric facilities. I OL EDC ), ( dt 1 I¢ ) 
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Experience 


has taught good nurses, cooks and 
housekeepers everywhere the great 
value of 


Baker’s Cocoa 


One of the best known writers on die- 
tetics says of cocoa: 


\ 


SCRA... 


“Tt is a perfect 
food, as_ whole- 
someas delicious, 
a beneficent re- 
storer of exhaust- 
ed power; but its 
quality must be 
good and it must 
be carefully pre- 
pared. It is high- 
ly nourishing and 
easily digested, 
and is fitted to 
repair wasted 
strength, pre- 
serve health and 
prolong life.” 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


CHOICE RECIPE BOOK FREE 
Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Tear Them Out as They Become ‘‘Dead’’ 





~S 
ROBINSON 
REMINDER 





A valuable idea Jost in a book filled with dead memorandums, 
or an important engagement missed, may cost you more than 
several dozen Robinson Reminders. There are six coupons to 
apage. Put each note on a separate coupon—tear them out 
when they cease to be of value. Handsome leather case with 
a pocket for special papers. A distinctive and much appre- 
ciated Advertising Novelty. 

Reminder complete, with extra pad, size 34x 7 in., postpaid, 
$1.00; new fillers, 90c per dozen. 

Vest pocket size, 3x5 in., fc a coupons to a page, complete, 
with six extra pac ds, postpaic d, $1. 

Name in gold, 25c extra. If om sur stationer cannot supply 
you, send direct to us. 











The Robinson Mfg. Co. , Dept. L, Westfield, Mass. 


‘‘growlers’’ off the Grand Banks and issue 
broadcast warnings by wireless to ships 
that are likely to run foul of them. But 
of the more romantic service the writer 
gives us an excellent idea in extracts from 
a supposed log of the little vessel during 
the winter of 1914-1915, when she aided 
865 persons on twenty-five different ships. 
The incidents are true. enough, but doubt- 
less would be recorded even more briefly 
in an actual log. As we read: 


January 4, 1914—A day of bitter, 
searching cold, with a terrific northeast 
wind and a heavy searunning. Received a 
message that oil-tank steamer Oklahoma 
was sinking. We were then in Newport 
Harbor, R. I. 

The Seneca was got ready for sea im- 
mediately and steamed at full speed in 
direction given, which was off Sandy 
Hook. Ran south all night in the teeth of 
the gale and next morning received more 


definite instructions by wireless from . 


steamship Bavaria. During the day we 
sighted an open boat, having, so far as we 
could see, only one man in it. He was 
evidently in the last stages of exhaustion. 
He paid no attention to us, so the whistle 
was blown. At this he roused up for a 
moment, looked at us, and again collapsed. 

When the boat was finally picked up we 
found that three men were sprawling in 
the bottom, with terrible, white faces, 
and with the sea rime frozen to their 
beards. Two were already dead. The 
man we had first seen died when brought 
aboard the cutter. 

On the following day we located the 
derelict, and, since we could not tow her 
in, we decided to mine her. The mines 
failed to explode. We stood by all during 
the night, warning vessels away. Next day 
we ran close to the wreck and fired seven- 
teen 6-pound shells into her. Due to these 
shells, she began to settle down by the 
stern, and at 12:15 p.m. she disappeared. 
This was done to the eastward of the 
Fenwick Island lightship. 

February 25, 1915.—Off Grand Banks on 
ice-patrol duty. Received wireless from 
British steamship Mongolian, ‘informing 
us that she was leaking badly. We were 
headed in a direction that would take us 
across the course of the Mongolian, so 
that we made arrangements to meet her 
on the morning of the following day. On 
the next morning, as arranged, we fell in 
with the Mongolian. Were informed by 
her commanding officer that his ship had 
struck a rock in St. John’s Harbor and 
was leaking badly. We therefore con- 
voyed her into Halifax. The night of the 
26th fell rainy, with a thick fog and a 
very heavy sea, so that it was difficult to 
maintain our respective positions. We ac- 
complished it, however, by means of the 
fog-signals. The leak on the Mongolian 
became worse, and it was necessary for us 
to remain very close to her. On the 28th 
we came safely into port with our charge. 

May, 1915.—We were informed that the 
lumber-laden ship, William Thomas Moore, 
had been abandoned by her crew, and was 
floating with her decks awash. We were 
instructed to locate the derelict and re- 
move it from the path of commeree. When 
the ship had been located, we attached two 
lines and proceeded to Halifax with her, a 
distance of 665 miles, which is, we believe, 
a record for this sort of work. To destroy 
this derelict would have been to scatter 


= Order both from your grocer. 








Sunny Days 
Bran Days 


Have you ever tried bran food 
every day for a week ? 

If so, you know the laxative ef- 
fect. And yourwill never quit. 

Three things are quite impor- 
tant. Oneisto have the bran food 
dainty. Second, to:have it varied. 
Third, to have the bran in flake 
form. 

Pettijohn’s Bran Foods best 
meet these requirements. One is 3 
amorning luxury. The othermakes $ 
fifty dainties. Thus every meal 
may have its bran food, and every 
day be benefited by it. 

And that’s well worth while. 


|Pettijohns 


Breakfast Food 


Rolled Wheat with Bran Flakes : 


i hn tn tn tp bt tp te 


Soft, flavory wheat in flake form, hiding 
25 per cent unground bran. A morning 
whole-wheat dainty—15c per package. 


; Pettijohn’s Flour—Thisis75 percent ¢ 
fine patent flour mixed with 25 per cent 
special bran flakes. Use like Graham flour 
in any recipe. New recipes on the label. 
25c per large package. 


‘The Quaker Oats @mpany 


: Makers—Chicago (1217) 

















FERNS— MOSSES —LICHENS—FUNGI 
Many of them are beautiful; some are dangerous; 
all are fascinating. Read their story in 

Flowerless Plants, How and Where They Grow 
By S. Locdard Basi Bastin. A book of appealing titeredt’ st 
for every nature-lover, showing every phase of the 
growth of these plants. 

83 illustrations, some in colors. By mail $1.87. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 

















HOW TO LIVE 


Just published. Authorized by and prepared in collab osha 
tion with the Hygiene Reference Board of the Life Ex 

sion Institute by IRVING FISHER, Chairman, P rofes ro 
of Political Economy, Yale University, and EUGENE 
LYMAN FISK, M.D.’ This volume is virtually the nation’s 
official general handbook of personal and home hygiene 
Scie ntific: ally correct information on diet, breathing, exercis 
constipation, housing, bathing, hygiene, ‘blood pressure, etc., 
etc. Send for a copy to-day. $1.00; by mail $1.12. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


HOW TO GROW BULBS 


A new book which tells all about how to 
plant and care for bulbs—what bulbs to plant 
in spring, summer, and autumn—hardy bulbs 
—bulbs for the greenhouse—designs for beds 
of bulbs—bulbs in pots and fibre—how to 
treat bulbs after flowering—bulbs 
; in grass—insect pests—diseases— 

how to increase bulbs, etc. Hun- 
dreds of explanatory drawings and photographs. @& 
soc net; by mail s54c. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co,, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. , 
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heavy wreckage in the paths of commerce; 
so it was decided to bring it into port. 

August, 1915.—Received a communica- 
tion from the coast-guard station at Toms 
River that a vessel was flying distress- 
signals off that point. During the dark- 
ness of the early morning we searched for 
her, but without success. Just before 
dawn we picked up a wireless from the 
steamer Bermudian giving us the exact 
location of the ship. We proceeded there 
immediately and found the schooner Emma 
F. Angell, forty-five miles southeast of the 
Atlantic Highlands. She was already awash, 
her rigging was carried away, her deck- 
houses shattered, and both life-boats gone. 
All hands were at the pumps, and this was 
the only thing that served to keep her afloat. 
We immediately got tow-lines aboard and 
brought her into New York. 

September, 1915.—Located at last and 
removed from the path of commerce, the 
Lottie R. Russell, lumber-laden, which was 
deserted about April 15. For five months 
she had drifted at will, and was finally 
reported as being in the path of commerce 
off Halifax. Our search took us over 
700 miles before we finally located and 
removed her. 





GIPSIES OF THE BALKANS 
HE Gipsy, even as we know him in 
our more civilized regions, is a wildly 
temperamental -individual, who is_ best 
handled with gloves, unless the meddler is 
prepared for trouble. It may be imagined 
that in the troublous, frequengly volcanic, 
region ‘of the Balkans these qualities 
become highly intensified. This is the true 
Gipsyland; here he is unrestricted and he 
lets his natural instincts run wild. At 
this distance, and through the medium of a 
sympathetic writer’s description of him, 
we find the result romantic and fascinat- 
ing. When the Balkan Gipsy stamps his 
. foot and his eyes flash fire, while his knife 
glitters dangerously at his side, we nod 
enthusiastic approval. That is the sort of 
swarthy villain we would choose to be, 
were we to take up with gipsying. That 
he is no man’s friend, filthy, often hungry, 
and capable of ‘aching unhappiness at 

times; we are not liable to consider. 

In the March Century are to be found 
some attractive sketches of Gipsy life, in 
an article by Miss Demetra Vaka, a 
native of Turkey, who writes from personal 
experience with these vagabonds. Her 
impressions of them were gained early, 
and very likely the very first impression, 
which she records, colored all the subse- 
quent ones. She was only eight, she says, 
when she first spoke to a Gipsy girl—a 
daring adventure when one remembers that 
‘there was no crime that was not imputed 
to the Balkan Gipsies”’ and ‘‘fact and faney 
were mingled in the sinister deeds at- 
tributed to them.’’ ‘‘Wherever the Gip- 
sies encamped,”’ she declares, ‘‘the devil’s 
own halo encircled the place.” But of 
this first reckless meeting she tells us in 
part as follows: 


A large encampment hed settled down 














CHRISTIAN SCIENCE FROM A NEW ANGLE 


A broadly conceived and carefully considered review 
of the doctrines and practise of the followers of Mrs. 
Mary Baker Eddy will be found in A New Appraisal 
of Christian Science by Joseph Dunn Burrell, which 
sets forth the main facts concerning this movement 
and its founder with clarity and conciseness. 16mo, 
Cloth, 64 pages. 50 cents; by mail 58 cents. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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A TREAT any time! | 
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- proof, sealed, air- 
tight packages. 
At Your Dealer's 
The HILLS BROS. Co. 


Dept. J, 375 Washington St. 
New York 
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The WAGNER 
Polyphase Motor 
with Built-in Starter 


This motor combines the starting 
characteristics of the wound rotor 
type,and the operating characteristics 
of the squirrel cage type. 











It hasa very high starting torque with 
low current draw, and has no dead 
resistance in circuit while operating. 
It will operate satisfactorily where 
voltage is too low for other types to 
start. 











It is a most economical motor, sav- 
ing in first cost, installation and 
operation. 







It has an internal starting device 
which makes it possible to start the 
motor by throwing an ordinary two 
pole switch. An unskilled workman 
can start it with perfect safety. If 
desired it may be started from some 
central point, such as the superin- 
tendent’s room. 











It can be operated either with auto- 
matic or non-automatic start, in case 
of line failures. 







Like all Wagner motors it is conser- 
vatively rated as to horse power, and 
is rugged and reliable. 










Made in all sizes, from 3 H. P. up 
to 50 H. P. 
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In building electrical apparatus the Wagner Com- 
pany place quality above every other consideration. 





This has been the Wagner policy for 25 years. On it has been built one 
of the great electrical machinery manufacturing companies of America 
—developed by the patronage of those who consider low final cost more 
important than low first cost—in other words, buyers of quality. 


The Wagner Company have specialized in motors—both single phase 
and polyphase—transformers, converters, generators, rectifiers, and 
electrical instruments of precision. 


Not only have they built these things best, but they have developed 
many new types which have numerous advantages over those pre- 
viously existing. 

One of the most recent Wagner developments is the polyphase motor 
with a built-in starting device. This is known as the BW motor. It 
does away with the necessity for an elaborate starter, and makes it 
possible to start from any desired point no matter how remote. 


Its simplified starting, low current draw while starting, and the high eff- 
ciency which it develops, make this BW motor most attractive to power users. 


If you are interested in the service you will get out of 
electrical apparatus, investigate Wagner, Quality. 
The nearest Wagner. Branch will gladly demonstrate, 


WAGNER ELECTRIC MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


Factory Branches and Service Stations: 

Boston Springfield, Mass. New York Montreal Philadelphia Syracuse 
Buffalo Toronto Pittsburgh Cleveland Toledo Cincinnati 
Detroit Chicago Milwaukee St. Louis St. Paul Minneapolis 
Kansas City Denver Los Angeles Seattle San Francisco 


Selling Agencies: 
Memphis New Orleans Sioux City Dallas Salt Lake City London, Eng. 
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not far from our house, and one day, on 
returning from a visit with my mother, I 
came upon a girl seated under a tree and 
moaning as I had never heard a human 
being moan. I was ahead of my mother, 
and stopt and spoke to the little girl. I 
touched her on the shoulder several times 
before she raised her head, and then I 
saw that she was hugging a small dog 
the blood of which was dripping over the 
sole garment ‘she wore. There were no 
tears in the girl’s eyes, only misery. As 
my mother had not yet’come up to us, I 
knelt before her and the dog. 

“Is he dead?” I asked. 

“Not yet,’ she answered somberly; 
‘*but he is going to die, and when he does 
I shall take the life of the man who did 
this.” 

The little dog’s tongue was hanging out 
of his mouth, and his eyes exprest the 
misery reflected in the eyes of his mistress. 
Poor little Gipsy cur, like his mistress, 
unwelcome upon the face of the earth! 
Ever since I can remember I have had a 
feeling of sympathy for all those whose 
footsteps were dogged by inexplicable 
scorn. Out of that feeling I next spoke: 

“The dog may still be saved. Come 
with me te my home, and let my sister see 
him. She is wonderful with sick animals.” 

A gleam of hope came into the eyes of 
the little girl. She rose quickly, and then 
I saw how profusely the dog was bleeding. 

‘**Do try to stop his bleeding,”’ I cried, 
‘‘or he will lose all his blood before we 
‘reach-our home!”’ 

She put her little brown hands, the 
fingers covered with extravagant: paste 
jewels, over the little creature’s wound. 
Moved by the misery before me, I offered 
my best unused handkerchief, and told her 
to put it on his wound. To my horror, 
she bent her head and licked the wound, 
and only then applied the handkerchief. 

My mother now came up to us, gave a 
glance at the Gipsy and her dog, but said 
not a single word even when I explained 
to her that they were going home with us. 

The few days that the Gipsy dog re- 
mained in our house his mistress spent as 
near our windows as she was permitted 
by those who kicked her about whenever 
my sister or I was not looking. The dog 
was cured, and when, leaping with joy, he 
was placed in her arms, she was so grate-, 
ful she wanted to kiss my sister; but my 
mother, who happened to be _ present, 
motioned to my sister not to permit it. 

Altho I was forbidden to speak to the 
Gipsies, I did so whenever I could clan- 
destinely. My little Gipsy, who was 
named Valérie, after the favorite daughter 
of Empress Elizabeth, was a source of 
delight . . . and my friendship with Valérie 
was dear to me—first, because it had in 
it an element of adventure, since I had to 
see her without being found out; secondly, 
because she told me of their travels and 
their way of living. “From Valérie I learned 
much more than I did later at college from 
a full course in sociology. 

From the tales she told me I was quite 
aware that the code of my new friend. was 
different from mine. Lie the Gipsies did; 
steal they did; and when it was necessary 
they killed. Yet Valérie made everything 
natural, and I accepted her code as 
naturally. Philosophy and tolerance are 
inborn in a child’s nature. It is only later, 
as the various teachings of our elders take 
root in our souls, that we acquire standards 
and begin to judge the world from the 
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This strange friendship, which went on 
for some time as Valérie’s band made 
their way here and there along the Bosporus 
and the shores of Marmora, returning often 
to the environs of Constantinople, gave 
Miss Vaka such a sense of familiarity with 
the Gipsies that she had no difficulty in 
striking up acquaintance with those she 
met when, some years later, she and her 
brother traveled on horseback through the 
Balkans. Altho the Balkans 
urged to avoid their camps, “I used to 
declares. 


in one is 


hail them with pleasure,” she 
Thus happened the following adventure, 
as they rode several miles from Uskup. 
A noticeable excitement on the part of 
their horses caused them to slacken pace. 
We read on: 


At first we thought they were smelling 
human blood; but we came to the conclu- 
sion that something different caused their 
interest, since no tremors of fear were 
passing through them. Reining them in, 
we listened, but, hearing nothing, started 
to ride on. After a while a sound like the 
faint moaning of a torrent came to us. 
The effect on our horses was very peculiar; 
they seemed to have forgotten their fatigue, 
and were sidling along in a way that made 
me nervous. 

Finally, we made out that it was weird 
strains of music that reached us. 

“We are nearing a Gipsy camp,” my 
brother said with relief. ‘‘Some one is 
playing with more fire than usual.” 

Within sight of the camp, the music 
came to us in its full beauty or its full 
horror, I do not know which. Since then 
I have heard many great masters play; 
but such music as that I have never heard. 
It was heavenly; it was hellish. Our 
horses were as much affected as we: they 
pranced as if they were steeds of great 
mettle, instead of poor, scrawny, Balkan 
ponies. As for me, I began to dream of 
things unheard, unknown, only dreamable. 

Sitting on a wagon, a youth was hang- 
ing over his violin, playing—playing like 
mad. Presently, without interrupting his 
music, he sprang from the wagon and 
paced back and forth, still playing tor- 
rentially. We sat fascinated both by the 
player and his playing, trying all the time 
to quiet our horses. 

At last the music seemed spent; the boy 
let his violin fall to the ground, where he, 
too, threw himself, and the music was 
sueceeded by heartbreaking sobbing. His 
weeping, like his music, was as torrential 
asa storm. Like it, it ceased when it had 
reached its climax. 

A girl was sitting in the entrance of a 
tent, nursing a wee baby. She regarded 
the figure on the ground apathetically. 
We dismounted, and I gingerly ap- 
proached her. The tent was full of Gipsies, 
either sleeping or cooking, and in the woods 
were others cutting wood for their fires. 

““Why is he erying like this?” I asked 





the girl. 
She shrugged her shoulders. 
“He always weeps when he plays as he | 
did to-day.” 
“Is he your brother? 
“No, I belong to him, and this is his 
son. He came into his little body only six 
weeks ago; before that he lived in me.” 
She said the last words with great pride in | 


” 


particular brand of civilization that is ours. | herself for being the mother of a son. | 
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When you dictate 
to the Dictaphone 


it means all of this: you dictate faster 
than you can to a stenographer—the 
Dictaphone’s speed is your speed. 
You dictate better letters—you can 
dictate answers to the incoming mail 
the minute it is opened, and while 
the matter is fresh in your mind. 
You dictate when you want and as 
much as you want—you never have 
to wait for a stenographer. 


And it means as much to your typist. 


Stop writing every letter twice—once in 
shorthand and once on the typewriter. 
Dictate to the Dictaphone. Just reach 
for your ‘phone — now —while you think of 
it and arrange for a demonstration. If you 
do not find that name in the book, write to 


TAE DIC TAPAVNE 


REGISTERSO 


Dept. 112C, Woolworth Bldg. 
New York 
Stores in the principal cities 
—dealers everywhere 


*‘How One Man Saved Money’’—a 
book we should like to send you 
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MENT Adierfisement was dictated to the Dictaphone ae 


“PH oO N E” WITHOUT BEING 
OVERHEARD 
Wonderful whispering teleph thpiece 
ables you to talk freely without being overheard 
Hold secret c Every ofa 
booth telephone—Sent postpaid fer only 75 cents. 
Money back if not more than please 
THE COLYTT LABORATORIES 
5623 W. Washington Street Chicago, Ii). 











Price Tie 





Live 
Agents Wanted 





Minutes 
Deep Breathing 


isof more real benefit than an hourde- 
voted to vigorous physical exercise. 


Over 50,000 Satisfied Patrons 
of my special method of “ Super 
Conscious DEEP BREATHING 
warrants my claim that it is the only 
scientifically correct method of re- 
vitalizing the blood, building nerve 
force and constitutional strength, 
thereby enabling anyone, with a few 
minutes’ practice, to throw off fa- 
tigue, depression and brain fag. 

Send for my Free Book. The 
facts presented therein will prove a 
revelation to you, as it explains how 
to Oxygenate the Blood, and how 
Deep Breathing exercises the Inter- 
nal Body without the least fatigue 


Paul von Boeckmann, Réspiratory and Nerve Specialist 
2021 Tower Building, 110 West 40th Street, New York 
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The WAGNER 
Polyphase Motor 
with Built-in Starter 


This motor combines the starting 
characteristics of the wound rotor 
type,and the operating characteristics 
of the squirrel cage type. 


















It has a very high starting torque with 
low current draw, and has no dead 
resistance in circuit while operating. 
It will operate satisfactorily where 
voltage is too low for other types to 
start. 









It is a most economical motor, sav- 
ing in first cost, installation and 
operation. 







It has an internal starting device 
which makes it possible to start the 
motor by throwing an ordinary two 
pole switch. An unskilled workman 
can start it with perfect safety. If 
desired it may be started from some 
central point, such as the superin- 
tendent’s room. 













It can be operated either with auto- 
matic or non-automatic start, in case 
of line failures. 







Like all Wagner motors it is conser- 
vatively rated as to horse power, and 
is rugged and reliable. 






Made in all sizes, from 3 H. P. up 
to 50 H. P. 





In building electrical apparatus the Wagner Com- 
pany place quality above every other consideration. 


This has been the Wagner policy for 25 years. On it has been built one 
of the great electrical machinery manufacturing companies of America 
—developed by the patronage of those who consider low final cost more 
important than low first cost—in other words, buyers of quality. 


The Wagner Company have specialized in motors—both single phase 
and polyphase—transformers, converters, generators, rectifiers, and 
electrical instruments of precision. 


Not only have they built these things best, but they have developed 
many new types which have numerous advantages over those pre- 
viously existing. 

One of the most recent Wagner developments is the polyphase motor 
with a built-in starting device. This is known as the BW motor. It 
does away with the necessity for an elaborate starter, and makes it 
possible to start from any desired point no matter how remote. 


Its simplified starting, low current draw while starting, and the high effi- 
ciency which it develops, make this BW motor most attractive to power users. 


If you are interested in the service you will get out of 
electrical apparatus, investigate Wagner, Quality. 
The nearest Wagner. Branch will gladly demonstrate, 


WAGNER ELECTRIC MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


Factory Branches and Service Stations: 

Boston Springfield, Mass. New York Montreal Philadelphia Syracuse 
Buffalo Toronto Pittsburgh Cleveland Toledo Cincinnati 
Detroit Chicago Milwaukee St. Louis St. Paul Minneapolis 
Kansas City Denver Los Angeles Seattle San Francisco 


Selling Agencies: 
Memphis New Orleans Sioux City Dallas Salt LakeCity London, Eng. 
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not far from our house, and one day, on 
returning from a visit with my mother, I 
came upon a girl seated under a tree and 
moaning as I had never heard a human 
being moan. I was ahead of my mother, 
and stopt and spoke to the little girl. I 
touched her on the shoulder several times 
before she raised her head, and then I 
saw that she was hugging a small dog 
the blood of which was dripping over the 
sole garment ‘she wore. There were no 
tears in the girl’s eyes, only misery. As 
my mother had not yet”*come up to us, I 
knelt before her and the dog. 

“Ts he dead?’’ I asked. 

“Not yet,’ she answered somberly; 
‘but he is going to die, and when he does 
I shall take the life of the man who did 
this.” 

The little dog’s tongue was hanging out 
of his mouth, and his eyes exprest the 
misery reflected in the eyes of his mistress. 
Poor little Gipsy cur, like his mistress, 
unwelcome upon the face of the earth! 
Ever since I can remember I have had a 
feeling of sympathy for all those whose 
footsteps were dogged by inexplicable 
scorn. Out of that feeling I next spoke: 

“The dog may still be saved. Come 
with me te my home, and let my sister see 
him. She is wonderful with sick animals.” 

A gleam of hope came into the eyes of 
the little girl. She rose quickly, and then 
I saw how profusely the dog was bleeding. 

‘*Do try to stop his bleeding,” I cried, 
‘‘or he will lose all his blood before we 
reach-our home!” 

She put her little brown hands, the’ 
fingers covered with extravagant - paste 
jewels, over the little creature’s wound. 
Moved by the misery before me, I offered 
my best unused handkerchief, and told her 
to put it on his wound. To my horror, 
she bent her head and licked the wound, 
and only then applied the handkerchief. 

My mother now came up to us, gave a 
glance at the Gipsy and her dog, but said 
not a single word even when I explained 
to her that they were going home with us. 

The few days that the Gipsy dog re- 
mained in our house his mistress spent as 
near our windows as she was permitted 
by those who kicked her about whenever 
my sister or I was not looking. The dog 
was cured, and when, leaping with joy, he 
was placed in her arms, she was so grate-, 
ful she wanted to kiss my sister; but my 
mother, who happened to be _ present, 
motioned to my sister not to permit it. 

Altho I was forbidden to speak to the 
Gipsies, I did so whenever I could clan- 
destinely. My little Gipsy, who was 
named Valérie, after the favorite daughter 
of Empress Elizabeth, was a source of 
delight . . . and my friendship with Valérie 
was dear to me—first, because it had in 
it an element of adventure, since I had to 
see her without being found out; secondly, 
because she told me of their travels and 
their way of living. “From Valérie I learned 
much more than I did later at college from 
a full course in sociology. 

From the tales she told me I was quite 
aware that the code of my new friend. was 
different from mine. Lie the Gipsies did; 
steal they did; and when it was necessary 
they killed. Yet Valérie made everything 


natural, and I accepted her code as 
naturally. Philosophy and tolerance are 


inborn in a child’s nature. It is only later, 
as the various teachings of our elders take 
root in our souls, that we acquire standards 
and begin to judge the world from the 
particular brand of civilization that is ours. 





This strange friendship, which went on 
for some time as Valérie’s band made 
their way here and there along the Bosporus 
and the shores of Marmora, returning often 
to the environs of Constantinople, gave 
Miss Vaka such a sense of familiarity with 
the Gipsies that she had no difficulty in 
striking up acquaintance with those she 
met when, some years later, she and her 
brother traveled on horseback through the 
Balkans. Altho the Balkans one is 
urged to avoid their camps, ‘‘I used to 
hail them with pleasure,” declares. 
Thus happened the following adventure, 
as they rode several miles from Uskup. 
A noticeable the 
their horses caused them to slacken pace. 


in 


she 


excitement on part of 


We read on: 


At first we thought they were smelling 
human blood; but we came to the conclu- 
sion that something different caused their 
interest, since no tremors of fear were 
passing through them. Reining them in, 
we listened, but, hearing nothing, started 
to ride on. After a while a sound like the 
faint moaning of a torrent came to us. 
The effect on our horses was very peculiar; 
they seemed to have forgotten their fatigue, 
and were sidling along in a way that made 
me nervous. 

Finally, we made out that it was weird 
strains of music that reached us. 

“We are nearing a Gipsy camp,” my 
brother said with relief. ‘‘Some one is 
playing with more fire than usual.” 

Within sight of the camp, the music 
came to us in its full beauty or its full 
horror, I do not know which. Since then 
I have heard many great masters play; 
but such music as that I have never heard. 
It was heavenly; it was hellish. Our 
horses were as much affected as we: they 
pranced as if they were steeds of great 
mettle, instead of poor, scrawny, Balkan 
ponies. As for me, I began to dream of 
things unheard, unknown, only dreamable. 

Sitting on a wagon, a youth was hang- 
ing over his violin, playing—playing like 
mad. Presently, without interrupting his 
music, he sprang from the wagon and 
paced back and forth, still playing tor- 
rentially. We sat fascinated both by the 
player and his playing, trying all the time 
to quiet our horses. 

At last the music seemed spent; the boy 
let his violin fall to the ground, where he, 
too, threw himself, and the music was 
sueceeded by heartbreaking sobbing. His 
weeping, like his music, was as torrential 
as a storm. Like it, it ceased when it had 
reached its climax. 

A girl was sitting in the entrance of a 
tent, nursing a wee baby. She regarded 
the figure on the ground apathetically. 
We dismounted, and I gingerly ap- 
proached her. The tent was full of Gipsies, 
either sleeping or cooking, and-in the woods 
were others cutting wood for their fires. 

““Why is he erying like this?” I asked 
the girl. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“‘He always weeps when he plays as he 
did to-day.” 

“Ts he your brother?” 

“No, I belong to him, and this is his 
son. He came into his little body only six 
weeks ago; before that he lived in me.” 
She said the last words with great pride in 
herself for being the mother of a son. 
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When you dictate 
to the Dictaphone 


it means all of this: you dictate faster 
than you can to a stenographer—the 
Dictaphone’s speed is your speed. 
You dictate better letters—you can 
dictate answers to the incoming mail 
the minute it is opened, and while 
the matter is fresh in your mind. 
You dictate when you want and as 
much as you want—you never have 
to wait for a stenographer. 


And it means as much to your typist. 


Stop writing every letter twice—once in 
shorthand and once on the typewriter. 
Dictate to the Dictaphone. Just reach 
for your ‘phone —now —while you think of 
it and arrange for a demonstration. If you 
do not find that name in the book, write to 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 


EGISTERSO 


Dept. 112C, Woolworth Bldg. 
New York 
Stores in the principal cities 
—dealers everywhere 


‘‘How One Man Saved Money’’—a 
book we should like to send you = 








This Advertisement was dictated to the Dictaphone ae 


“PHON e”°@ WITHOUT BEING 
7 VERHEARD 

onderful witeoget telephone mouthpie 
ables an] to talk rely w ithout being overheat 4 

old secret pn jon—Every advantage of a 
booth te! ie phone—Sent postpaid fer only 75 Shemte. 
Money back if not more plea. 

THE COLYTT LABORATORIES 
Chicago, I. 








Price Tie 





Live W. Wash 4 
Agents Wanted 563 ashington Street 





Minutes 
Deep Breathing 


isof more real benefit than an hourde- 
voted to vigorous physical exercise. 


Over 50,000 Satisfied Patrons 
of my special method of “ Super 
Conscious DEEP BREATHING 
warrants my claim that it is the only 
scientifically correct method of re 
vitalizing the blood, building nerve 
force and constitutional strength, 
thereby enabling anyone, with a few 
minutes’ practice, to throw off fa- 
tigue, depression and brain fag. 

Send for my Free Book. The 
facts presented therein will prove a 
revelation to you, as it explains how 
to Oxygenate the Blood, and how 
= > Breathing exercises the Inter- 

ly without the least fatigue 


Paul von Boeckmann, Réspiratory and Nerve Specialist 
2021 Tower Building, 110 West 40th Street, New York 














$ FLORIDA oS 


The kiddies just love orange juice when made from Sealdsweet 
oranges. These are so filled with sweet, sparkling juice that they 
can be used freely. Their health-giving elements will help to keep 
the young folks well and happy all the day long. 


Buy Sealdsweet oranges by the box. They come much cheaper this 
way and they keep splendidly. Keep a box open in the fruit cellar 
and let every member of the family drink the juice generously at 
all hours of the day. They will appreciate your consideration. 


Sealdsweet Fruit Handled With Care 


Sealdsweet oranges are grown, picked, packed and shipped in the 
most careful and sanitary way by the Florida Citrus Exchange, a 
co-operative body of growers formed for the mutual benefit and 
protection of themselves and consumers. 


Sealdsweet grapefruit are just as good—the juice cools the blood, 
aids the appetite and improves digestion. 


Booklet of citrus fruit recipes telling many ways of serving mailed 
to any address free on application. 


Florida Citrus Exchange 
627Citizens Bank Building, Tampa, Florida 
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ELECTRO -StAGneats AND ELECTRO- 
THERAP 


The contents include a cae and concise explanation of the prin- 
ciples of electricity, and the latest research as to the physiological 
re of Fens sige upon the human body. By Dr. Toby Cohn, 


39 cuts. 8vo, Cloth. $2.00 net. By mail $2.15 


FUNE & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


THE HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL AND ORTHO- 


PEDIC GYMNASTICS 
By Anders Wide, M.D. The latest word on the principles and 


applications of Swedish gymnastics, massage, and orthopedics. 
Third revised edition. 8vo, Cloth, gel gone ae a? one 
hundred half-tone illustrations. $3.00, postpai 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, ‘Pubs NEW ‘YORK 





Are You Satisfied to Remain a ‘‘One-Language 


Man’’—or 


Or do you realize the immense advantage possest by the 
OMAN f man or woman who can talk with foreigners in the 


foreigners’ own tongue—when traveling abroad, when transacting business with foreigners, 


or when meeting them in a social way! 
Thousands of American men and women spend 
two or more years studying one of the four important 
foreign languages— German, French, Spanish, Italian 
in a public or private school, and at the end of their 
study find themselves wholly unable to maintain a 
casual conversation on ordinary matters in the 
foreign language! 
If you really want to sfeak and understand one of 
these common foreign languages, use the ROSE N- 
THAL METHOD for private study, or organize a 
ROSENTHAL CL UBamong your friends. By the 


Rosenthal Method of Practical Linguistry 
you can learn to converse in a new language as 
naturally and easily as a child learns to speak. Like 
the child—or like a foreigner learning English here— 
you learn first the more necessary and most use- 


ful words and sentences. You quickly get a mastery 
of ordinary, necessary conversation and correspondence 
in the new language you wish to USE. 


The ROSENTHAL METHOD is for BUSY 
men and women—ten minutes three times a day will 
lead within a marvelously short time to complete 
mastery of every-day business and social conversation. 
The study is a pleasure—never a task 


If you want to learn to ¢iink and ¢a/k in idiomatic 
French, German, Spanish or Italian, quickly, pleasur- 
ably, and FOR PRACTICAL USE, send a postal 
for DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL’S Free 
booklet, “‘Revolution in the Study and Teaching of 
Foreign Languages.” Address Dept. 584 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 





My brother approached the now silent 
player, and touched him on the shoulder. 
The boy raised his head, and then sat up. 
His eyes were deep, black pools filled with 
wo. Mano offered him a handful of 
cigarets. The boy accepted them eagerly 
and prest them to his cheek. His hair 
was floating on his back, and his clothes 
were scanty and dirty. He looked more 
drest for bathing than for living in the 
mountains. 

“Tt went well to-day, didn’t it?’’ Mano 
said. 

The boy smiled sadly, displaying his 
magnificent Gipsy teeth. He picked out 
one of his cigarets and tossed it to the 
girl with the baby. She leapt, with the 
baby, and caught it in midair, and her 
pleasureful laugh resounded about us for a 
second. 

“Since it went well, why did you have 
to weep?”’ my brother asked. 

**T wept because it went so well.’ 

“Why?” 

**T do not know. Because I want things, 
and do not get them,” he cried. ‘“‘A year 
ago I thought I wept because I wanted 
her.’’ With his eyes he indicated the sit- 
ting girl. ‘‘She is now mine, and she has 
given me a son, but I ery just the same.” 

A sob, and then another, shook his 
breast. 

‘IT know,”’ my brother said sympatheti- 
eally. ‘‘You want extravagant things— 
things that you only fancy.” 

The Gipsy gave a strange look at 
Mano, then leaned forward and touched 
him on the chest. 

“‘You understand— you? Then you 
fiddle?”’ 

“No; but I write. It is just as bad.” 

And then the boy, feeling the sympa- 
thetic atmosphere we were creating about 
him, began to talk: 

“*T think what I want is to be an em- 
peror; to have people kneel before me and 
kiss the hem of my garments.” 

I could not help covering my face and 
laughing silently, for his worn trousers and 
his torn shirt had no hems. 

Mano did not laugh. 
amended: 

“Tt isn’t exactly an emperor you want 
to be. What you want is to play as you 
played to-day before millions of people, 
to make them all worship your music, to 
make that human sea weep when you will 
and laugh when you will.” 

The boy seized my brother’s hands. 

‘*You see into my head, you see into my 
heart!”’ he cried. ‘‘Could I—could I do 
that?” 

Mano nodded. 

““You did it to-day, even tho it was 
only three riders and three horses. It was 
marvelous, my friend, your playing. 
Never have'l heard its like.”’ 


Seriously he 


At that the boy began to tremble like a 
leaf, says the writer, and the tears sprang 
from his dark eyes and trickled down to 
his chin and then to his chest and on to his 
poor hemless shirt. And through his tears 
and his sobs he talked wildly to them— 
talked of the visions that came to him, 
which he brought to life with the power of 


his violin. 


‘*Sometimes I can do it,” he said, ‘‘and 
at others I can not. Yet I am most un- 
happy when I can make alive the things 
that live in the air only.”’ 
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NIPPON’S STORMY DIET 
ISITING our country’s capital and . 
sitting in at a session of Congress, 

there have been those who came away 

with a feeling of faint disgust. Ignorantly, 

they had cherished the ideal of an august 

body clothed in impenetrable dignity, 

whose deliberations, ill-advised tho they 

might sometimes be, were conducted with 

decorum and even a hint of majesty. They 

came away with an impression of a brawl- 

ing, wrangling debate that fitted ill with 

that ideal. They had forgotten that most 

statesmen are quite human, after all, and e& Its 
that a weighty argument conducted with- 

out heat is a delight that must be reserved | angel 

for the days of the millennium. It may be Settlin: Sour h 
a comfort to them to realize that our own 

legislative bodies are not alone in their ’ : 

failure to conform to their constituents’ OU RE liable to catch a cold dur- 
highest ideals. In the New York Sun, ing rainy, foggy or chilly weather, 
Mr. Toha Hachino gives us a picture of or coming out of heated theatres, dance. 

a session of the Japanese Diet that is not halls, trains, street cars, etc. 

pat a panes gh ere a poate Never be without S. B. Cough Drops 
Yapital, save that it is somewhat richenec : ; ; : 

with Oriental coloring. The substance during Winter and Spring. They relieve 
of the wrangle on this particular day was colds, coughs, hoarseness, sore throat, 

a motion of impeachment of the Japanese etc. They’ re far better than medicine. 
Cabinet, who were accused of contravening | Mighty toothsome, as well. Take 
the last will and testament of the late | one o’ bedtime to loosen the phlegm. 
General Nogi, the great hero of Port | » 
Arthur.. More than this, they were | SMITH BROTH ERS 
accused of undue lenience with Viscount 

Oura, convicted of bribery of members of S.B. COUGH DROPS 
Parliament, and of ‘‘hiding behind the . Containing Only Pure Cane Sugar and Pure Medicinal Oils 
Emperor”’ in relation to this conviction. | 

The session opened with a long address by SMITH BROTHERS 

‘“*Mr. Hara,”’ the leader of the Seiyukai, or of Poughkeepsie f ams 

opposition party, who presented the case Your Grandpa Knows Us L 

against the Cabinet. Following him came Makers of S. B. Chewing 
“ other speakers, whose arguments in attack Gum and Lasses Kisses 

and defense grew warmer and warmer as 

they progressed. Soon the debate was in One 
full swing and took on a quality intensely NICKEL 
exciting to the spectator. Reading Mr. 

Hachino’s account, we gain a remarkable 

picture of Japanese governmental affairs, 

sketched in a vividness of phrase that 

would not fail to brighten our own Wash- If you want birds, be sure to get the houses ee a ee ee a ee es : 


made by a bird-lover—genuine 





ington dispatches for many an American 
reader. He proceeds as follows: 





















© Dodson Bird Houses li TO FREE 
Ns The kind the birds look for. e ver You 
When one Kanazawa took the rostrum | garden. With Dodson houses. it i suny’ id on Approval and 30 days Trial 
just before the Premier, banters and chaffs | c 
| 
| 


te live near you,— bluebirds, wrens, martins, 
chickadees, flickers, etc. Dodson builds houses for 
all kinds — prices $1.50 to $12. Bird baths, $6 to 
$17. Wren house, here illustrated, $5. 


were poured forth on him by the opposi- 
tion, for he spoke the Osaka dialect, which 
sounds very effeminate to Tokyo ez ar’. 
‘*Oh! come down, green boy!’’ ‘Don’t | 
mistake the place!’’ ‘Just think what | 
you are worth!’ and such like were the | 
most accentuated of them. To display 


Write for Free Rook, telling how 
to win native birds, and illustrating 
the 20 styles of Dodson Bird Houses, 
Shelters, ete. 

Dodson Sparrow Trap—no other trap like this— 
automatic drop and double funnel—$6 

The best set of books about birds is Nats 
Neighbors. Mr. Dodson will send you, f 
picture of bird in natural colo a descript 


















= : a of these beautiful books, of hie} John Burroughs 
his allegiance and loyalty to the Cabinet, | — wrote—'A stonishingl) “good. s “ y ' 
= iat ae . ee ite, 1 Write for free bookk order your bird houses —_ 
he kept shrieking in a helpless shrill voice a ee SEND NO MONEY ae. Ae 
of a lady, which was, however, perfectly _& 1916 catalog of “Ranger!” 
ms . . » ° 5 | JOSEPH H. DODSON _ Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so they wit 
drowned in the storm of bantering laugh- | > astonish you, Also particulars of our great new offer 
“ to deliver you a Ranger 4 Le one month's free 







ter. He flushed with excitement while his ‘ 44 
head was magnificently steaming. D 

Some ecawed like rooks to vie with him 
in the beauty of vocalic demonstration. At 
last he descended, leaving nothing in the 
ears of the audience but the lingering 
vibration of his shrill intonation. After 





730 South Harrison Ave. 
Kankakee, Ill. 
Mr. Dodson is a Director 


of the Illinois Audubor 


Society 


trial without a cent expense 
you can make money taking orders for bicycles, 
tires. lamps, sundries, etc, from our big and- 
some catalog. it’s free. It contains ‘‘combination offers” 
ry re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost. 
Also much useful bicycle a Send for ut. 
irect to you. Noone else can 
Low FACTORY PRICES or er such values and such 
terms. You cannot afford to a bicycle, tires or sundries 
without first learning what we can offer you. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. r172, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Neponset Shingles 
give the effect of slate 
at the cost of wood — 


In Neponset Twin Shingle Roofsarecombined %& 
the good qualities of slate, tile and wood. They 
are handsome, lasting, fire-resisting. They do 
not rot, rust, warp, split nor blow away. 

Their double width cuts cost of laying and re- 
ES duces nail-holes and cracks. 
Fs} United States you'll see soft gray and red roofs 
=| of Neponset Twin Shingles—handsome as slate 
but about half as costly. 

Send for FREE Booklet 


—for full information concerning Neponset 
Shingles; Proslate Shingles (Red or Green) ; also Neponset Wall Board, 
Paroid Roofing, Neponset Building Papers, Neponset Floor Covering. 


BIRD & SON 
Established 1795 227 Neponset St., E. Walpole, Mass. 
New York 
Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 
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WHAT IS ART? A powerful and searching discus- 
sion of the principles and tests of true art, by Leo Tot- 
stoy. Translated by AYLMER Mavupe. 
cloth, 268 pages, 8oc. net. 
Pubs , New York. 


Small 12m9, | 
| Invaluable bd ” baa te 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, | | 





|| HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC by Grenville a? 


master of the subject. 
che “r, utinister, business-man. Contsins many 
choice selec s fo tise. Cloth. 543 pv. $1.2 D net; postage 12c. 
FUNK & Ww. AGN ALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





A practices] manual for self-instruetion by a 





Just the Book 


to put you quickly in touch with Civic and Social Conditions 
so that you may discuss them in society, pulpit or on the platform 


from the standpoint of a man fully informed. Needed by every Clergyman and Lawyer, every Politician 


and Public Speaker, every Reform and Social Settlement Worker. 


These men know how necessary it is for them 


Th be reliably informed on the many phases of Social Development. 


Ne Encyclopedia of Social Reform—1 Vol. 


WILLIAM D. P. BLISS, Editor-in-Chief, assisted by RUDOLPH M. BINDER 


contains in its 1327 large pages a practically inex- 
ha istible supply of authoritative information obtain- 
able nowhere else save at great expenditure of time 
and money. There are short urticles by specialists and 
leaders in the various fields of social work dealing 
with every phase of sociological conditions. The en- 
cyclopedia is entirely new and up-to-date (1908). 


Merely a S tion of the Contents—Accidents, 
Anarchism, Biology, Child Labor, Christian Socialism, 
Cities and Reform, Cooperation, Corruption and Causes, 
Divorce, Housing, Insurance Problems, Jewish Col- 
onies, Land Ownership, Militarism, Negro Question, 
Occupations, Prostitution, Public Ownership, Rail- 
roads, Single Tax, Intemperance, Unionism, Wages, 
Wealth and Concentration, Women’s Movements, etc. 





A Few Prominent Endorsers: Hon. Oscar 8. Straus, Jane Addams, James L. Cowles, Prof. Hugo Munsterberg, Henry George, Jr. 


Price in Cloth, $7.50 ; Sheep, $9.50; 
Morocco, $12; Full Morocco, $14; all net. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 


354-60 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORK 
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him came Count Okuma upon the platform 
with an air bespeaking his firm resolution 
never to yield. He proceeded: 

“Tt is,’ said Count Okuma, ‘‘a source of 
great regret to me thus to face a session 
which leaves very much to be desired. 
As far as I could understand it, the con- 
tention of Mr. Hara, whom I do most 
respectfully consider, amounts to little 
more than a self-accommodating dogma 
without any firm ground. His attack on 
the regrettable Oura case is also helplessly 
misdirected. Again, as Imperial command 
is concerned, in the far as the charge of 
my resort to the name of heaven, I declare 
that the opposition dare interfere with the 
divine rights of the sovereign.” 

This last remark drove the opposition 
to uncontrollable fury of indignation. 
In the wild outburst of hostile sentiment 
they forgot the sanctity of the place, the 
dignity of the Premiership, as well as their 
own self-respect. They roared like so many 
desperate lions driven to a corner by suc- 
cessful hunters. The seats of the Seiyukai 
were apparently undulating with boundless 
excitement and uncontrolled wrath. 

All of a sudden Muto and Hata ran 
up to the platform, and holding the 
Premier by the sleeve demanded of him 
to disavow the impertinent remarks. Thi: 
was the opening of terrible confusion. 
Some of the pro-Cabinet members hurried 
up to help the old Premier, who, presi 
to the rostrum, was seen turning around 
in the vortex of the furious crowd. Let 
it, however, be mentioned for the honor 
of the above-mentioned Muto that he did 
not strike the Premier, as was reported 
by some yellow papers so as to create 
sensationalism. 

As far as I could see it, he was guilty 
of the impudence to approach the Premier 
in person and of shaking him by the 
sleeves to demand the retraction of his 
improper remarks. But before he could 
go on any further he was effectively 
intercepted by the others that came up 
for the rescue. Anyhow, there followed 
great disorder between the antagonistic 
members, some of whom, missing their 
footing in utter unconsciousness of every- 
thing else, rolled down from the platform 
to the no small amusement of spectators. 

Luckily, the Premier managed to escape 
from the embarrassment of the too vocifer- 
ous support of his friends, and the arrival 
of the (a pregnant hint for 
the clarification of our own Congressional 
The 
Cabinet’s 


Inner Guards 
debates) subdued all parties at once. 


resultant vote sustained the 


in spite of the “‘lawless attitude” 


After his faithful report 


action, 
of the opposition. 
of the undignified proceedings, Mr. Hachino 
endeavors slightly to modify our censure. 
“To an 


Japanese polities, 


outsider who knows nothing of 


such a disorderly at- 
titude on the part of the parliamentary 
members may appear very reckless and 
an inexcusable disgrace to the solemnity 
of the Diet,’ he but the truth 


is that the matters under discussion were 


admits, 


of a far more revolutionary and explosive 
than the might 
As he explains: 


character Occidental 


suppose. 

In Japan the name of the Emperor 
carries supernatural weight with itself, 
notwithstanding the often-repeated as- 
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sertion by superficial foreign observers, 
who pretend to know much of things 
Japanese without knowing anything cor- 
rect and reliable, that socialism is rapidly 
growing at the expense of the nation’s belief 
in the divine rights of the sovereign. Just 
as in European countries, no one can 
denounce Christ as the propagator of wild 
superstition, so in Japan no one can and 
will conscientiously enjoy slandering the 
Kmperor and his family even in private. 

A fortiori, the name of the Emperor 
is everything in public. None ean safely 
allude in disrespectful terms to the divine 
rights of the sovereign, but not so much 
because of the fear of the oppressive 
interference .from the Government as 
because of the apprehension of arousing 
intense hostility of the people at large, 
from among whom some may resort to any 
measures to wreak what they believe a 
vengeance for the noble cause of loyalty 
and patriotism. If any order be issued, 
therefore, as an Imperial wish, no matter 
what the contents, it sweeps everything 
before it. Disobedience means forfeit 
of public position, which the guilty will- 
ingly accepts of his own accord, paying 
respect to the traditional and undisputed 
faith of the nation. It is not the Emperor 
who forces him out, as Europeans may be 
inclined to believe. 

On the other hand, from the view- 
point of political morality, it has come 
to be considered one of the most out- 
rageous and cowardly and blamable acts 
for a statesman to utilize this peculiar 
circumstance for the benefit of his own 
convenience, ‘to hide oneself behind 
the sleeve of the Divine Dragon,” as it is 
called; while simultaneously it is looked 
upon as an act of a traitor, for by so 
doing the responsibility of misgovernment 
will be shifted on the Emperor, to whom 
Japanese generally look up as the gracious 
father of the nation. 





A NEGRO’S PRAYER 


ee MOTON is.an optimist and 
1 an intelligent and passionate be- 
liever in the future of the negro in North 
America. In an entertaining article in 
the March World’s “The New 
Head of Tuskegee,’ we are told that the 
Major’s three mottoes for his followers, 


Work on 


welfare in this 


‘Be self-respecting.” 


to direct their country, 


are: ‘‘Be simple.” 
‘*Keep up your courage.”’ ‘‘One can not 
better sum up the whole spirit of Major 
Moton,” concludes the writer, ‘‘than in the 
prayer of an old colored preacher, which he 
himself quoted at the Negro Christian 
Students’ Convention held in Atlanta last 
year.”” This ran as follows: 

O God of all races, will you please, 
Sir, come in and take charge of de min’s 
of all dese yere white people and fix dem so 
dat dey’ll know and understan’ dat all of 
us colored folks is not lazy, dirty, dis- 
hones’, an’ no ‘count, an’ help dem, Lord, 
to see dat most of us is prayin’, workin’, 
and strivin’, to get some land, some 
houses, and some ed’ecation for ourselves 
an’ our chillun, an’ get true ‘ligion, an’ dat 
most every negro in Northampton County 
is doin’ his lebel bes’ to make frien’s an’ 
get along wid de white folks. Help dese 
yere white folks, O Lord, to understan’ dis 
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= Listerine Corrects + 
«= Acid Condition of the Mouth 
ee Saliva is alkaline and is Nature’s mouth bath. 
= Fermentation of food particles usually is the cause of 

acid mouth; and this condition may best be corrected 
2 by natural alkaline saliva. 
a Alkaline preparations only temporarily correct acid 











conditions of the mouth and even such temporary cor- 
rection is artificial because alkalies retard, rather than 
stimulate, the activity of the salivary glands. Acid 
mouth treated by alkaline or neutral preparations soon 
again becomes acid mouth. 





can quickly and effectively relieve this condition, which 
is the chief cause of tooth decay, for these two reasons: 








1—Listerine being liquid and antiseptic 


eT | 











can resist the processes of fermenta- 
tion and be used to rinse the mouth 
and the spaces between the teeth 
where food particles usually lodge, 


2—Listerine being saturated with that 
mild mineralantiseptic—boracic acid 
—causes an increased amount of 
saliva by stimulating the activity of 
the salivary glands, rather than 
depressing them as do the alkaline 
dentifrices. Listerine thus assists 
Nature to complete the correction 
of acid mouth. 


Ask for Listerine in the original 
bottle and be assured of the genuine 
by the appearance of the package— 
round bottle—brown wrapper. 


Four Sizes: 15c, 25c, 50c, $1 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo. Toronto, Can, 
= 88 2 
_ &8 EE SE 


Manufactured only by 
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“Don’t-Snore 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada & Gt. Britain, Patents 
SToPS SNORING AND MOUTH BREATHING 
Made of Gold, $2.00 in U. S. Postpaid. 

MONEY REFUNDED ANY TIME WITHOUT QUESTION. 

Sizes: 1, Childs; 2, Regular (90 perct. of sales); 3,Large 
Comfortable and Convenient. Information on request. 


SIMPLE DEVICE CO., Middleburg, Va., Box 12 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly be 


man or woman who investigates 








plain torth 








The MOTOR OlL that's Clean 


TIONA OIL CO.,BINGHAMTON,N.Y 





ARE YOU 
A Shakespeare Lover? 


Your library is not complete without a facsimile of 
I 

the First Folio (1623) Shakespeare. 

First Folios have become so scarce and so highly treasured 


H. Van 


Antwerp copy—recently sold for $18,000.00 plus agent's 


The original 
by collectors that one copy—known as the Wm 


commissions, at a London auction. 

Besides being the sole authority for the texts of te most 
important plays, this First Folio contains the peculiar 
punctuation, paragraphing, spellingand paging upon which 
depends the ‘“‘ Cé/ker’’ by which many persons have tried 
to prove that ‘‘ Shakespeare’s™* plays really were written by 
Francis Bacon. Test this for yourself with the fac 2 
Every page is a true photographic copy of the or 
making a book of more than 1,0cco pages, each 5 x 7@ in. 
Strongly bound in dark-blue cloth. Price $2.50 postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Forty resourceful 
motor car engineers 
tried to find a weakness 
in Sparton; failing, they 
adopted it as part of 
their standard equip- 
ment. 


There is a Sparton for 
every size car—four to 
fifteen dollars. 


THE SPARKS- 
WITHINGTON 
COMPANY 


Jackson, Michigan 


ANRENO 


afety Signals 





Parley's Canyon, Utah 









LAW Free 


beok before enrolling for any law course. 
Tells how to judge claims of correspondence schools, and ex- 
plains the Ame School's simple method uf law instruction. 
Prepared by 56 legal authorities—28 more subjects and 30 more 
authors than any other correspondence law course. 13 volume 
Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books furnished every 
student. Send for your free book today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 2373, Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 





















A Wheel Chair is often an invalid’s greatest com- 
fort. We offer over 75 styles of invalid’s rolling 
chairs and tricycles with latest improvements. 
Ship direct from factory to you and sell on 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 

© all sending for 
GORDON MFG. CO. 
370 Madison Ave. Toledo, Ohio 














“ The Literary Digest ’’ Saves a Day a Week 
in the School Year 


“Let me say that in modern history courses, 
because of the added interest in THE LITERARY 
Dicest, I now accomplish as much in four days 
as I formerly did in five days. The eagerness with 
which THE DiceEst is hailed, studied and corre- 
lated, is the only recommendation I need for its 
continued use.’’"—Modern History and ~ fpr, 
Class, Lincoln High School, Seattle, Wash. 














ATLIN ano THe YUIKON 
The land of inexpressible scenic . 
grandeur, and the most interest- 


ing part of the whole Alaska trip 
is beyond Skaguay. 





Read in our booklet. 
“Opinions,”’ what travelers say 
who have been there. This and 
other interesting booklets free 
on request. 

You will find it decidedly worth your 
while to send for our literature before 
deciding on your vacation trip. 

Frequent sailings. Mealsand service 
exceptionally good, 


HERMAN WEIG, G. P. A. A. F. ZIPF, T. M. 
101 W. Washington St. 800 Alaska Bldg. 
Chicago Secttle, Wash. 








White Pass & Yukon Route 








t’ing. Lord, while you is takin’ charge 
of de min’s of dese white people, don’ pass 
by de colored folks, for dey is not perfee’— 
dey needs you as much as de white folks 
does. Open de negro’s blin’ eyes dat he 
may see dat all of de white folks is not 
mean an’ dishones’ an’ prejudice’ ag’inst 
de colored folks, dat dere is hones’, hard- 
workin’, jus’, and God-fearin’ white folks 
in dis yere community who is tryin’ de 
bes’ dey know how, wid de circumstances 
ag’inst dem, to be fair in dere dealin’s wid 
de colored folks, an’ help dem to be ’spec- 
table men an’ women. Help us, Lord, 
black an’ white, to understan’ each other 
more_eve’y day. Amen. 





PSYCHOLOGY OF CARNAGE 


TUPOR, intoxication, and madness 

have already become familiar to us as 
the concomitants of modern warfare. At 
Loos, and again at Verdun, we read num- 
berless tales of charges under the shelter 
of curtains of fire and the strange sensa- 
tions of unreality, and even delirium, the 
men experienced. But these were for the 
most part related by inexpert historians, 
who did not analyze their sensations. It 
is interesting to hear the same story told 
by one who can better comprehend. the 
phases through which he passed. In the 
New York World appears the account of a 
French Infantry captain, who is, as he 
says, ‘‘a professor of philosophy in civilian 
life and prone to psychological analysis.” 
Through the correspondence of the Paris 
Petit Jou nal he tells how, in the Verdun 
attack, he was overtaken by vertigo, and 
was for a time completely stunned by the 
tremendous cannonade. ‘“‘It seemed,”’ he 
says, ‘‘as tho I were whirling around 
at frightful speed, endlessly ‘looping the 
loop.’”? Continuing his description of how 
the ceaseless uproar ‘‘ gnawed one’s nerves,” 
he says: 

Perhaps the most tense strain is when 
the roar ceases and the cannon are silent. 
The feeling that something is to happen and 
not knowing what, and with the mind 
becoming more active, makes that moment 
horrible. 

The tension, fatigue, and hunger are 
responsible for a curious sudden shudder 
which gets the bravest for brief seconds. 
The bravest, also, after hours of great strain, 
huddle together like children—unquestion- 
ably reflex movements of lightning brevity. 

Night-time on the battle-field is most 
anguishing for worn-out men, chiefly on 
account of the perfect orgy of fireworks 
on both sides. The sudden revelations of 
beings and things by powerful magnifying 
reflectors and colored lights, revealing a 
ghastly and unnatural red, green, and yel- 
low landscape, bewilder the steadiest minds. 
Townsmen are generally more sensitive to 
this frightfulnes than are countrymen. 

Mysterious life filled the night, life 
which none of us understood, full of strange 
sights and sounds. My men began to grit 
their teeth. This enveloping mystery tor- 
tured their nerves. Some closed their eyes, 
others gnawed their fists. 

Before us we.saw crawling forms; they 
were certainly Germans. We had machine 
guns loaded and pointed, but our orders 
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were to let the assailants approach and 
make sure of them. But the men could 
hold themselves in no longer. Those 
groping shadows set them mad. Before I 
could stop them they leapt from the hole 
and fell upon the Germans in the dark, 
yelling like madmen. 

They should have perished to a man 
under the German machine gun-fire, 
but they were all back in the trench in a 
minute, quite calmed, now that they had 
pierced, at the peril of their lives, the 
mystery peopled with fantoms and will-o’- 
the-wisps, which eauses the bravest to 
shudder. 


GREEK KILTS 

N amusing drawing in Punch shows a 

Scotch ‘‘kiltie” and a French Zouave 
passing each other on the street with stares 
of amazed derision and comments that can 
be represented only by  interrogation- 
points and exclamation- marks. Should 
Greece end by joining in the war and the 
kilted evzone appear on the fighting- 
line, possibly the Seot and the Zouave 
would have an object for their common 
interest, for among the queer customs of 
war the kilt of the Greek evzone is fully 
as strange as that of the Scotch soldier, 
and, if anything, more hallowed by tra- 
dition. Most of the out-of-the-ordinary 
fighting-men of whom we hear, as the 
Alpini and the Chasseurs d’Alpines, the 
Servian comitadjis, and so on, are hill-folk, 
and so it is not surprizing to learn that the 
evzone is of particular value because of his 
skill in mountain-conflicts. The Syracuse 
Post-Standard gives us a little information 
eoncerning him: 

The evzone, as he is called, would no 
more abandon the skirt than would a Scot 
his kilt. It is a part of his national honor, 
a part of his personal being. It is a right 
banded down to him from ancient times. 
A bas-relief of the soldier who fought at 
Marathon shows him in similar costume; 
his costume is no ephemeral piece of cloth- 
ing, for it is worn with the dignity of ages 
behind it. 

If the Allies succeed in embroiling 
Greece in the war, the evzones may be called 
upon to strike some of the hardest blows in 
the Macedomian mountains. They are 
ignorant of fear, and if they look anything 
but soldierly, their appearance is belied 
by their ability to fight under extraordinary 
conditions. 

The evzone of Saloniki is a different 
being from the brilliant evzone of Athens. 
The latter is a royal guard, and, as be- 
fitting his station, is even more gaudily 
drest than his country brother. His skirt 
is blue, his cap is red, and with plentiful 
sprinkling of gold lace and tassels he forms 
one of the most striking pictures of all 
Europe. He, too, can fight if called upon. 

War still has its picturesque sides. 
The bulk of the Greek Army may be 
khaki-clad, conforming to modern mili- 
tary science, but the evzone will con- 
tinue in his business of soldiering as he 
sees fit. Zito! Evzoni! 








In the Female-ennium. 
mind if I smoke? ” 

Hre—“ Oh, please do! I like the smell 
of it. All my sisters smoke.’”’— Answers. 
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THE FIGHT FOR QUALITY 


The demands of quality are inexorable. A high standard, 
once established, must not be denied. 

We have designed a motor truck that makes no 
concession to cheapness or expediency. 

We build a car that is as consistent in construction 
as it is in performance. 

We have grounded our reputation on that practice, 
and we hold that ground against every temptation to 
substitute and to cheapen. 

Lippard-Stewart Trucks will be found in service 
everywhere: 

— proving every day their sound value. 

— always ranking high in competitive tests. 

— justifying our fight for quality. 


14-Ton, 34-Ton, 1-Ton, 114- 
Ton and 2-Ton Motor Trucks 
President 


Lippard-Stewart Motor Car Company 
221 West Utica Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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OU’ VE seen cars on the road that atremiendous savingto carowners. A 
you’d like toown. They have that season’s supply actually costs less 
fine, lustrous polish that denotesclass. than one soap-and-water garage clean- 
It makes no difference what kind of i™é- Simply apply with the Westfield 


. : Junior Sprayer and rub off with 
car you have, you can give it cheesecloth—that’s all. 


the appearance of a ‘“‘seven passenger 

eight” with ZIT. 3 ‘ If your dealer doesn’t sell ZIT, send 
us his name and $1.25 and we will 

ZIT not only cleans your car of grit, send a can and sprayer by parcel post. 

dust and dirt, but polishes it. Itmeans Guaranteed satisfactory. 


WESTFIELD CHEMICAL COMPANY, Westfield, Mass. 
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What Our Big Production 


Means to You 


Year after year for many years, we have made more spark plugs than all 
the others combined. 

Year after year we have greatly enlarged our output. 

This year we will double last year’s prodwction. 

Year after year we have made Champions more and more dependable. 

As our production has grown we have been able to adopt extreme and 
still more extreme measures to insure dependability— 

Because—as our production increases we can distribute the expense of 
these extremes of engineering, of testing and of processing, over a vastly larger rt 
number of spark plugs. | 

That’s why Champions are so much more dependable. 
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Your dealer will supply you with the Champion designed 
to serve your car more dependably than any other. 
Look on the porcelain [not merely on the box] for the 
name Champion. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
205 Avondale Ave. Toledo, Ohio 















ig Stick 


is liable to happen to La. 
An Accident anyone — perhaps your e Ae 
dearest friend. Preparedness a ng pa = - 

till the doctor comes—may save the Iife of that friend. 

Get “Emergency Notes,” Dr. Butler’s book, and de That Brings Down 
prepared, Cloth, 50 cents postpaid, from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York Gasoline Expense 


Up goes the price of 
gasoline! Maximum 
mileage is the big 
problem of the 
day! Solve it 
with the New ‘ 


; Stromberg 
Does the Melting Pot—Melt? Carbure- 


THE tor. 
Immigration | 
| 

























The 
official 
world’s 
records 
made by 
the New 
Stromberg 
* in gasoline 
mileage prove 
that you need 
the New Strom- 
berg on your car. 
Mail coupon for 
details of how the 
New Stromberg 
will reduce your 
gasoline bills. 
Stromberg Motor Devices Co. 
Dept. C, 64 East 25th {t., Chicago 









Problem 


(Third Revised Edition) 
By JEREMIAH W. JENKS, Ph.D., LL.D. 
New Ye Z 


ork University, an 
W. JETT LAUCK, A. B., Sormerly Asst. Prof. of 
Economics in Washington and Lee University. 
Both were members of U.S. Immigration Commission. 
Is immigration raising or lowering the standards of 
snes life? en —_— 
all immigration urther restricted? LOTTO TTT VOLO YLT LO TTT TT OTT) 
If so, who shall be excluded? eek Ul) lal 34 3 \ - | WAH lll 
What is the general adaptability, desirability, and 
value of the types of prospective citizens from the 
various nations, such as Russia, France, Ireland, 
Italy, Germany, Spain, Norway, Sweden, Greece, 
Austria-Hungary, etc., etc., throughout the list of 25 ith pe AR Be SP TS Pais teal lege pe Ae 
countries from which immigrants come? | 
_ These and hundreds of other questions are answered Add 
in this new edition. Wess EM Si Cb ere ereiee pele 8 SATs 
Name of Car......... .. Model. ..... Year. ... j 


Cloth, Octavo, 496 Pages. $1.75 net: by Mail $1.90 
2 mee ere ee 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 

















SPICE OF LIFE 





Admitted It.—Wairer (in German)— 
“ Wasser? ”’ 

AMERICAN Girt (flustered) — “ No; 
Wellesley.” —Williams Purple Cow. 


Betrayed.—Discovered, by H. B., in a 
Seventh Avenue bookshop, on a counter 
labeled ‘‘ Popular Fiction”: ‘“‘ How to 
Become Beautiful,’ by Irene Walker.— 
New York Tribune. 


So Often True.—‘‘I understood the 
text, all right,’’ remarked Aunt Ann 
Peebles, after the sermon was over; “ but 
the preacher’s explanation of it puzzled 
me a good deal.’”’—Chicago Tribune. 


Too Quick.—‘‘ So you’ve been fighting 
again! Didn’t you stop and spell your 
names, as I told you?”’ 

““ Y-yes; we did—but my name’s Alger- 
non Percival, an’ his is Jim! ”—Judge. 


Buried.—“ Is this land rich? ” asked the 
prospective purchaser, cautiously. 

“It certainly ought to be,” replied the 
gentleman farmer. ‘I have put all the 
money I had into it.’”,-—Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. 


Our Freedom.—Murtt—“ Ain’t Nature 
wonderful? ”’ 

Jerr—‘ Why? ”’ 

Mutt—‘ She gives us all faces, but 
we can pick our own teeth.’ — Harvard 
Lampoon. 


Difficult—A London man just back 
from the States says that a little girl on 
the train to Pittsburg was chewing gum. 
Not only that, but she insisted on pulling 
it out in long strings and letting it fall back 
into her mouth again. 

** Mabel!” said her mother in a horri- 
fied whisper. ‘‘ Mabel, don’t do that. 
Chew your gum like a little lady.”— 
London Opinion. 


Familiar Banalities.—Musical burglary— 
breaking into song. 

Mental hospitality—entertaining an idea. 

Spiritual pageantry — parading one’s 
virtues. 

Moral harvesting—reaping one’s reward. 

Social cannibalism — living on one’s 
friends. , 

Undesirable generosity—giving oneself 
away. 

Philosophical etiquette—bowing to the 
inevitable.-—Boston Transcript. 

Too High a Flight.—Mr. StretcHer— 
“Yes, it’s cold, but nothing like what it 
was at Christmas three years ago, when 
the steam from the engines froze hard and 
fell on the line in sheets.” 

Mr. Currer—‘‘ And yet that wasn’t so 
cold as in ’87, when it froze the electricity. 
in the telephone-wires, and when the thaw 
eame all the machines were talking as 
hard as they could for upward of five 
hours.”’ 

** Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. Longbow, 
“the coldest year that I can remember 
was in the Christmas week in ’84, when the 
very policemen had to run to keep them- 
selves warm.” 

But that was too much, and with silent 
looks of indignation the other two left 
to his own reflections the man who treated 
the truth so lightly.— Tit-Bits. 
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Satisfied.—‘‘ Will you vote to abolish 
capital punishment? ”’ 

“No! Capital punishment was good 
enough for my fathers, and it’s good enough 
for me.’’— Everybody’s. 


“Sight Unseen.”—Nopp—‘‘ How do 
you like your chauffeur? ”’ 

Topp—‘“ I don’t know anything about 
him personally, but my wife and daughter 
tell me he drives my car very well.”— 
Judge. 


Evidently Difficult.—‘* I dress expensive- 
ly. Do you think you could do as well for 
me in that respect as father does? ”’ 

“Perhaps so,” said the young man. 
“ Still, I shouldn’t like to go around 
looking as shabby as he does.”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


The Wretch.—Her Husspanp—“ Do you 
know, dear, that I found my first gray 
hair this morning? ”’ 

His Wire—‘ Oh, give it to me, John, 
and I’ll keep it as a souvenir to remember 
you by.” 

Her Husspanp—* What’s the matter 
with me keeping it to remember you by? ” 
—Indianapolis Star. 


Insouciant.—INQuISITIVE Party—“Ye'll 
likely be gaun tae Elie? ”’ 

N. C. 0.—“ No!” 

INQUISITIVE Party 
gaun tae Pittenweem? ”’ 

N. C. O.—“ No!” 

InquisitivE Party—* Then ye’ll shair 
tae be gaun tae Crail? ”’ 

N. C. O.—“* NO!!!” 

Inquisitive Party—‘ Dae ye think a 
eare a dom whaur ye’re gaun? ’—Punch. 

Jocund but Refined.—‘‘ Both the busi- 
ness-office and the editorial-rooms of The 
Standard were largely and _ brilliantly 
represented, and the collation was inter- 
spersed with highly intelligent affabilities. 
Constant streams of sparkling repartee 
rippled across the table, jocund anecdotes 
and refined civilities of every variety 
abounded, the festivities in every way being 
characterized by vivacity, suavity, chiv- 
alry, and irreproachable respectability.” — 
From the Anaconda (Mont.) Standard. 





“Than ye'll be 





Reassurance Desired. —‘“‘ My second 
cousin, Perry Petty, for years kept a series 
of diaries,’’ related H. H. Harsh, “ and had 
a habit of producing and disproving there- 
by almost every ‘reminiscence that was 
uttered in"his presence. He seemed to feel 
that it was his duty to do so. His funeral 
was the largest ever held in the neighbor- 
hood where he had resided, people coming 
for many miles to pay their last tributes 
of respect to a conscientious man and to 
see for themselves that he absolutely 
was dead.’’—Kansas City Star. : 


A Suggestion.—A politician who was 
seeking the votes of a certain community 
in Ohio to the end that he might be sent 
to Congress thought it worth while to 
make mention of his humble origin and 
early struggles. 

“T got my start in life by serving in a 
grocery at $3 a week, and yet I have 
managed to save,”’ he announced. 

Whereupon a voice from the audience 
queried : 

“Was that befere the invention of 
cash-registers? ’’—New York Times. 
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Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catherine St. W. Montreal 


The Gem Damaskeene 
Razor outfit in- 
cludes razor com- 
plete with 7 Gem 
Damaskeene Blades, 
shaving and strop- 
ping handles —all in 
handsome leather case 
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Environments Are Beautiful 


The vicinity of Silver City, unlike 
very much of New Mexico, is tim- 
bered and grassy. Good roads in- 
vite the motorist. It is a genuine 
pleasure to be here—which, also, 
aids recovery. 

Silver City is a modern, progressive 
city of 4,000, with excellent school 
facilities, pure water, etc. It is the 
center of a rich mining and stock 
raising community. Fine sanatoria 
and other accommodations for 
health seekers. For other informa- 
tion and literature, write to 


Carl Hinton, Sec’y, Chamber 


has the most ideal climate in the world 
for the treatment of Tuberculosis 


Tuberculosis experts, both civil and military, agree upon this fact. 
“I firmly believe Silver City and vicinity an especially favored spot, 
with the finest all-year-round climate in the wor d,” writes Col. G. E. 
Bushnell, M.D., U. S. Army, who for 11 years commanded the Gov- 
ernment Tuberculosis Sanitarium just outside Silver City. 
“I have been familiar with the conditions of Silver City for a great 
many years,”’ writes Alfred Stengel, M. Professor of Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania, and one of the foremost American ex- 
perts on Tuberculosis, “and am convinced there is no other climate in 
the world with its advantages.” 
Silver City enjoys over 300 sunshiny days a year—think of it! It knows 
no extremes of heat or cold. You can sit out doors in perfect comfort, 
with few wraps, any winter day; and you want cover any summer 
night. High mountains all around shut out all wind and sand storms, 
It’s the finest place in the world for 

Year-round, High Altitude Treatment 
because it is 6,000 feet above sea level (over a mile high), and its mild, 
equable climate enables Tuberculosis patients to enjoy its advantages 
all the year ‘round. 
“Silver City can be safely recommended for high altitude treatment 
any time of the year,” writes W. Jarvis Barlow, M.D., Dean and Pro- 
fessor of Medicine, University of California; and adds: “Patients who 
have lost ground at other places often make surprising gains here. 
C. B. Penrose, M.D., former Professor of Gynecolog y, University of 
Pennsylvania, and an international authority on uberculosis, de- 
clares: “I have spent a good deal of my life in the Rocky Mountains; 
and Silver City offers more than any other place I have found. 
It was the rare combination of all these advantages—amild, equable climate; 
constant sunshine, absence of wind storms and sand storms; dry, healing 
mountain air; and the fact that, as Dr. Penrose declares, its altitude is “the 
best average for consumptives’’--that led Dr. G. M. Sternberg, Surgeon Gen- 
eral, U. S. A., to locate the new $1,500,000 Government Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium in this vicinity. After successfully treating hund: t ses of 
Tuberculosis here, he writes: “The results have amply justified this choice. 


of Commerce, 102 Texas St., Silver City, New México 
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What is Being Said in the Picture? 


For the best suggestions of 
what is being said in the 
above picture, The Carter’s 
Ink Company will give 
FIRST PRIZE - - $150 
SECOND PRIZE - 100 
THIRD PRIZE - - 50 
Also 20 honorable- 


mention prizes of 
$5 each - - 100 


ture in colors. 


test Dept.” 


UST study this picture, or, better still, stop at your 
stationer’s, and see the big reproduction of this pic- 
Then write out your suggestions—as 
many as you wish—of not more than 25 words each 
and send them to our Boston Office, marked “Con- 
All suggested answers must be submitted 
not later than May 25th. Checks will be mailed 


to winners within 10 days after the contest closes. 


Winners’ names will appear in the magazines and in 


mixing. ‘Try it in 





Carters cicoO 


“SY- KO” 


able Brush Holder. 


The New Liquid Paste 


stationers’ windows. If the prize-winning suggestions 
are duplicated, equal prizes wil] be awarded. 


Don’t forget that CICO has won the title of “the paste which 
never goes dry,” because it needs no water nor softening nor 


the 45c or 25c refill desk jar with Adjust- 
Sold also im larger and smaller bottles. 


One of the Carter Inx Quality Products 
Boston, New York. The CARTERS INK CO., Chicago, Montreal, 














In many homes throughout the land the 


first of the month has been transformed 
from a dreary bill-day to a cheerful 


Prudential Day 


The National Pay-day 





All because the bread-winners in those! 
homes had learned about and realized | 
the value of Monthly Income Insur- 


Have you? 


ance. 


Write Dept. 77 
THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of} 
' America 
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— Sap us at Birmingham, Ala., 
for the D. M. Drennen Estate. 


About Memorials 


HE expression of one’s sentiment and 

the satisfaction of the artistic sense in 
memorials need not mean extravagance— 
this truth can be plainly proven by a brief 
study of our helpful book, ‘‘Memorials.”’ 
In it are pictured over one hundred monu- 
ments and mausoleums in varied types, 
sizes and prices, an unusually interesting 
collection of designs. The book also shows our 
unsurpassed facilities—how as architects, quarry 
operators, cutters and erectors all in one, we can 
give youacomplete service in any cemetery any- 
where in this country. 

Write for “Memorials” today 


McDONNELL & SONS 


Established 1857 


Sales py & om am Quarries & Works, 


Buffalo, N. Y. Barre, Vt. 
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Candor.—Mistress—“ Bridget, I told 
you twice to have muffins for breakfast. 
Have you no intellect? ”’ 

Brincet—‘‘ No, mum; _ there’s 
in the house.’’—Christian Register. 


none 





Too Hard.—‘‘ When I said my prayers 
last night didn’t you hear me ask God to 
make me a good boy?’ 

“Yes, Tommy, I did.” 

“Well! He ain’t done it.”—Sydney 

Aust.) Bulletin. 





History. Repeats.—Two men were once 
talking over their respective sons’ careers 
at college, and one remarked: ‘“ Well, I 
sometimes feel like saying as did Aaron 
in the wilderness, ‘ Behold, I poured in the 
gold and there came out this calf.’ ’"— 
Christian Register. 





The Price of Contentment.—‘ May 
both races forgive us,’”’ said the California 
philosopher, “‘ yet if the lords of Karma 
grant us our will, we shall in our next in- 
carnation be half Irish and half Hebrew. 
For the Irishman is happy as long as he has 
a dollar, and the Hebrew always has it.””"— 
Everybody’ s. 





Expert Testimony.— LanpLapy—“ That 
new boarder is either a married man or a 
widower.” 

Pretty DauGHTER—*‘ 
he is a bachelor.” 

LAaNDLADY—* Well, I don’t believe it. 
When he opens his pocketbook to pay his 
board he always turns his back to me.’’— 
Indianapolis Star. 


Why, 


ma, he says 


“Why do you 
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A Close Resemblance.— 
eall your mule ‘ Philippines 

‘* A gemman come along an’ told me dat 
’ud be a good name,” replied Mr. Erastus 
Pinkley. 

““T were ’scussin’ de animal wif’ ’im, 
an’ I told ’im I wasn’ made up in my mind 
whether I’d hold on to ’im or try to trade 
’im off or lose ’im.’”’—Washington Star. 





Canny.—A Chicago violinist who gives 
concerts throughout the West was bitterly 
disappointed with the account of his recital 
printed in an Iowa town paper. 

‘I told your man three or four times,” 
complained the musician to the owner of 
the paper, “that the instrument I used 
was a genuine Stradivarius, and in his story 
there was not a word about it, not a word.” 

Whereupon the owner said, with a laugh: 
“That is as it should be. When Mr. 
Stradivarius gets his fiddle advertised in my 
paper under two dollars a lme, you come 
around and let me know.’’—LEverybody’s. 





No Brigand.—Congressman Hull, of 
Iowa, sent free seeds to a constituent in a 
franked envelop, on the corner of which 
were the usual words, “‘ Penalty for private 
use, $300.’ A few days later he received a 
le tter which read: 

‘I don’t know 
garden-seeds you sent me. 
$300 fine for private use. 
use them for the public. 
them in my private garden. 
to pay $300 for the privilege. Won't you 
see if you can’t fix it so I can use them 
privately? I am a law-abiding citizen, and 
do not want to commit any crime.”— 
Christian. Register. 


what to do about those 

I notice it is 
I don’t want to 
I want to plant 
I can’t afford 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





EUROPEAN WAR 
IN THE WEST 


March 9.—French and German reports 
conflict on the result of the German 
attempt to take the village and fort of 
Vaux, northeast of Verdun, the former 
claiming all attacks repulsed with heavy 
loss. East and southeast of the Douau- 
mont plateau the Germans make 
fresh efforts to effect’a breach, and, 
west of the Meuse, continue their 
effort to gain possession of: the whole of 
Crows’ Wood. The French report the 
Germans apparently unable to follow 
up their successes, and claim prac- 
tically complete possession of Crows’ 
Wood. 


March 10.—The French admit German 
gains of some moment in Crows’ 
Wood, while the Germans confess to 
the loss of the fortress of Vaux. The 
Douaumont attack is continued, with 
an assault to the west of the village. 
Heavy artillery-fire is reported all 
along the Western line. Aerial engage- 
ments occur at several points. 


March 11.—Again attacking Vaux, the 
Germans secure a foothold in the 
village, and advance upon the slopes of 
the fortress. West of Douaumont 
three attacks in force are made, with 
heavy losses, the French report, and no 
appreciable gain. Berlin claims com- 
plete possession of Crows’ Wood and the 
Forest of Cumieres. 


Eleven miles northwest of Reims the 
Germans take nearly a mile of French 
trenches, to a depth of two-thirds of a 
mile. 


March 12.—While artillery-bombardments 
continue scarcely abated, no infantry- 
action marks the twentieth day of the 
Verdun attack. 


March 13.—Artillery-fire is increased on 
both sides at Verdun, centering about 
the defenses to the north and on both 
sides of the Meuse. 

Elsewhere in the West activities are 
confined to sporadic artillery-duels. In 
the neighborhood of Seppois, Alsace, 
the struggle for the trenches near the 
Large River continues indecisive. 

A large number of air-fights are reported, 
in which the Allies claim by far the 
greater success. The railway-station 
of Brisulles, north of Verdun, is the 
target of an Allied raid. 


March 14.—German infantry-drives, fol- 
lowing the heavy bombardments of the 
last twenty-four hours, secure two 
points between Bethincourt and Dead 
Man’s Hill, but elsewhere are repulsed, 
Paris states, with heavy losses. Artil- 
lery-duels continue. Some attacks are 


made in the Vosges, in connection with‘ 


the French bombardment about Chap- 
pelotte and the valley of the Thur, but 
without gain. 


March 15.—Paris declares that the advan- 
tage at Verdun is swinging to the 
French side. On the Bethincourt- 
Cumieres front, trenches are regained 
by them, and they still hold Dead Man’s 
Hill. In the region east of the Meuse 
they are apparently taking the offen- 
Sive, especially on the Vaux-Damloup 
sector, on the slopes east of Vaux. 
The Germans make no infantry-attack. 


TURKISH CAMPAIGNS 


March 9.—The Turkish town of Rizeh, 
on the Black Sea, is captured by the 
Russians and employed “ them as a 
naval base. Rioting is reported in 
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Do you have weak arches? =. 
Then you need the Foster 
Orthopedic Heel which 
gives that extra support 
where needed. Especially 
valuable to policemen, mo- 
tormen, conductors, floor 
walkers and all who are on 
their feet a great deal. 75c 
attached at your dealer’s— 
or sent postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of Boe. and outline of 
your heel. 





All Well Heeled 


There is just as much ease for 
your feet upon the street as 
there is when you are resting 


There’s a light step, comfort 
and safety walking on 


cATS PAw 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


The Foster Friction Plug won't 
And there are no holes to track 


Cat’s Paw Cushion Rubber 
Heels wear longer—they are 
more economical. 


kind—and are easy to find. 
At all dealers — 50 cents attached 
—Black or Tan. Insist that they are 
Cat's Paw. Get well heeled today. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug, which prevents slipping. 


CUSHION HEEL 
7 . 


FOSTER RUBBER (, 














STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 













IGGINS Peerless Patent 
|SYole} ae she) aoe Ore tue ly 


assure you of proper card rep- 
resentation. any of Amer- 
ica’s largest card users use Wiggins 
cards exclusively because 
\\ they realize that the 
Wl) Droper card serves the 
} dual purpose of an- 
nouncing their sales- 
i men while adding 
prestige to the house. 
Ask for tab of speci- 








; smooth edges and excellence 
‘ > of engraving 

ie The JohnB. Wiggins Co., Established 1957 
, 8, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
71-79 East Adams Street Chicago, Illinois 











T 7, Write for How To 
PA FE N Obtain a Patent, List 

of Patent Buyers and 
Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books 
sent free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


SELL MORE GOODS 


Harness that force, cultivate that faculty of persuasion 
which lies dormant in all men, and train your magnetic 
ualities for use in your daily work. Read ‘‘ How to 
Develo Power and Personality in Speaking,” Gren- 
ville Kleiser’s new book, and learn to close your deals 
on the spot by making your talk count. Thus you will 
gain access to a prolific field of new business, and will 
take larger and fuller orders from your established crade. 


Price, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 

















354-60 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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| ‘“*The Best Investment for Pleasure I Ever Made— 


“And if there were no more Virtuolos, money could not 
a) buy this one. It can be played by all of us. It has no 
Z| mechanical sound. It produces the effect of expert playing 
| by hand. We — a that the Virtuolo has given us 


+ great pleasure.” -. G. 


This is from an dss das man like you and me. He 
did not believe in players until he heard the Virtuolo. 
¥ We get letters like that all the time—genuine expres- 
3 sions of appreciation of the Virtuolo. For the 


HALLET & DAVIS 
‘ 


| VIRTUOLO 


THE “INSTINCTIVE” PLAYER PIANO = 


si onlae ie 1 
5 has revolutionized everyone's ideas about player pianos. It will 
revolutionize yours when you hear it and play it yourself. Don't a 
=] 


put off the joy of “discovering” 





Makers Hallet & Davis Piano and the Virtnolo 


the Virtuolo a day longer. Send 
post card for 1916 Virtuolo book—now! 


Hallet & Davis Piano Co. __ 


(Established 1839) Go 
151 Boylston St., ; 


H. P., a Virtuolo Purchaser. 





Boston, Mass. 


Sole Distributors Conway Pianos and Pla yers . 








A Working Grammar of the English Language 
by James C. Fernald, L.H.D.., is a plain, practical man- 
ual for busy people. Eliminates all mystery and makes 
the principles of English construction absolutely clear. 
t2mo, cloth. $1.50 net; postage I2c. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


HOW TO MAKE TOYS 


Practical digections, with graphic diagrams showing how a great 
number of popular toys can be made. This book should be of great 
value to the man who wants to make toys for fun, but it will be of 
greater value to the man who wants to take advantage of the big 
market for toys in this country which has been cut off from the 
European manufacturers by the war, Only a few copies of this 
new book have been imported. Get one now before the limited 
edition is exhausted. z2mo, cloth. ee with 58 photos 








and 178 line drawings. 50c; by mail 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 580, New York 








A NATION WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


yet prominent in all countries; homeless, yet making its 
home with the best the world over; persecuted, yet endowed 
with unquenchable vitality; dominating the world’s trade; in 
the van of art, music, literature, and science—such is the 
Jewish race as portrayed by John Foster Fraser in his wonder- 
fully interesting book, The Conquering Jew, an impartial 
and in many ways startling study of this remarkable people. 
Read it and learn what the author thinks of the future of the 
Jew. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 304 pp. $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


ON A HUSBAND 


BY HER CHARM OF MANNER 
Read *‘ The Emancipation of Miss Susanna” by Margaret 
Hannis. Smalli2mo. Cloth, 45 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Constantinople, due to food-shortages 
and rumors of a German-Russian under- 
standing at Turkey’s expense. 


March 10.—The Russian Army in Persia 
takes Kirind, 50 miles west of Kerman- 
shah, on the road from Hamadan to 
Bagdad. In a skirmish in the Black 
Sea between Russian torpedo-boats and 
Turkish submarines one_ torpedo-boat 
is lost. 

General Sir Percy Lake reports an early 
morning attack upon an advance posi- 
tion of the Turks along the Tigris as 
wholly successful. 

The Russian fleet is reported to be bom- 
barding Varna, Bulgaria, and to have 
sunk recently eight Turkish steamers 
in the Black Sea. 


March 12.—The Turkish War-Office an- 
nounces the British losses in the recent 
engagements about Felahie, in the 
Mesopotamian campaign, to equal 
5,000. A British advance on _ the 
Yemen front in Arabia is reported, 
but, it is claimed, tho nearly 7,000 
strong, is forced to retire precipitately 
on Sheik Osman. 

Athens asserts that direct news from 
Constantinople reveals great opposition 
to the war, particularly in the sending 
of peace-memorials to the new Turkish 
heir-apparent by the people of Brussah, 
Kinieh, and other cities. 

GENERAL 

March 8.—Germany declares war on 
Portugal. 

German East-African bulletins’ state 
that the Allied forces under Lieutenant- 
General Smuts are advancing against 
the Germans in the Kilma Njaro 
district. Crossings on the Lumi River 
are seized. This colony, invaded 
already on three sides, is the only 
remaining German colony in Africa. 

The Swedish steamship Martha is re- 
ported blown up by a mine in the Ger- 
man mine-field, altho in Swedish ter- 
ritorial waters. German gunboats are 
stationed off the Swedish coast to warn 
off neutral ships. 


March 9.—Vigorous artillery-fire is ~ re- 
ported on the Italo-Austrian front. The 
Austrians succeed with the aid of 
bomb-fire in bringing down avalanches 
upon the Italian positions. 

Rotterdam states that Germans between’ 
the ages of eighteen and forty, engaged 
in Government work and _ hitherto 
exempt from military service, are called 
to the colors. 

The Persian Premier, Firman Firma, 
resigns, and is succeeded by Sipah 
Salar, who is said to be a pronounced 
Russophile. 

The Swiss Government begins sending 
Swiss-United States mail through Ger- 
many, instead of through the Allied 
countries, claiming Allied interference 
with neutral mail. 

Roumania, dispatches say, seizes 50,000 
ear-loads of cereals purchased by Ger- 
many for her Army. 


March 10.—Activities on the Russian front 
are confined to operations in the Riga, 
Kohiki, and Middle Strypa districts, 
with little appreciable advantage to 
either side. East of Czernowitz, Pet- 
rograd reports a successful bombard- 
ment. 

February casualty-lists number 35,198 
for the Germans, making a total of 
2,667,372. for the war, computed from 
the official lists. (Estimates recorded 
hitherto have been those of Prussian 
losses only.) 

March 11.—Vienna declares the Austrian 
troops in Albania to be within a day’s 
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march of the port of Avlona, where 
large Italian forces are concentrating. 
The Italians have been forced back over 
the Vojusa River, destroying all bridges 
as they retired. 

A Bulgarian gunboat fires on Roumanians 
near Rahovo and the fire is returned 
by Roumanian soldiers, with many 
casualties on both sides. 

The Portuguese Cabinet resigns, to make 
way for a new war-cabinet. 

German sources declare the French losses 
so far in the war, and up to March 1, 
to equal 800,000 dead, 1,400,000 
wounded (of which 400,000 are com- 





pletely incapacitated), and 300,000 
missing. British losses are placed at 
600,000. 


March 12.—A strong engagement between 
the Germans and the forces of General 
Smuts occurs at Kitovo Sills, British 
East Africa, to the west of Taveta. 
The Germans are reported retreating 
south. 

The Italians resume the offensive on the 
Isonzo front and extend operations, tho 
greatly hindered by snowfall and 
avalanches, along the Trentino and 
Cadore fronts. 

The Germans claim to have taken 
French prisoners in the Verdun attack 
to the number of 430 officers and 26,042 
unwounded men, with 189 guns and 
232 machine guns. Paris declares that 
the Germans have already lost in this 
attack the 200,000 men they were re- 
ported willing to pay for Verdun. 


March 13.—Renewed artillery-activity on 
the Riga sector of the Russian front is 
reported by Petrograd. Germany de- 
clares that Russian attacks on the 
Dniester and Bessarabian front have 
been repulsed. 

Still greater activity is marked on the 
Isonzo front, where the Italians are 
attacking desperately, but so far, Vienna 
claims, without success. 


MEXICAN-BORDER OPERATIONS 


town of Columbus, N. M., 
is attacked by a band of Mexicans 
| : under General Francisco Villa, who 
loot and burn many buildings and kill 
seventeen citizens and members of the 
13th United States Cavalry stationed 
at that point. Over 100 Mexicans are 


March 9.—The 


killed in a pursuit carried over the 
border. 
March 10.—General Funston is ordered 


by the President to send 5,000 troops in 
pursuit of Villa. The women and 
children of Columbus are brought to 
El Paso for safety. A band of 200 
Mexicans crosses the border southeast 


of Osborne Junction, Ariz., and attacks 
a ranch. 
March 11.—Raids continue along the 


international border west of El Paso, 
several ranches being attacked. Villa 
is reported 25 miles south of the 
border. Gen. John J. Pershing is 
placed in command of the invading 
foree. 


March 12.—United States Consul William 
W. Canada notifies all Americans 
to leave the interior of Mexico without 
delay. 


March 13.—In answer to a note of General 
Carranza, -protesting against American 
invasion unless Mexicans are _per- 
mitted similar rights, President Wilson 
agrees to a reciprocal arrangement for 
protection against raids in either direc- 
tion across the border. 


San Antonio reports that 25,000 Carranza 
troops are being rushed to the border. 
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THIS COUPON: 


HAS SAVED MILLIONS! 


Mail It Today and Protect | 
Your Files and Records|. 


Every Office; Factory, Store, Camp and Home can now have a 
light-weight container that ends all fire peril to papers, records and 
other valuables. Science and invention have worked years to pro- 
duce this genuineand only SAFE-CABINET, S-Cientest Model. 

It has been tested and rated highest by the Underwriters’ 
Lalit 

has passed eg p many terrific conflagrations ; fallen red-hot amid tons 
of batt aa debris; laid days in ruins. Yet with all its contents unharmed! 

Ha ge ed to 2180 degrees i in laboratory iogpem, yet not a paper inside it 
scorch 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


S-CIiENTEST 


So o & 
46 > and Sizes Adapted to Every Known Business and Profession 
The SAFE-CABINET has twice the capacity of the ordinary iron safe 


the same size, weighs only a third as much, and costs far less. 

It is not merely an “*insulated”’ filing cabinet, though it has all a cabinet's 
conveniences and will house any standard filing devices in use. And THE 
SAFE-CABINET affords protection from fire and theft 7 other can. 

Send today for our low prices, easy monthly terms and documentary evi- 
dences of men who've saved millions through using THE SAFE-CABINET. 
It’s FREE. Don't wait till your fire or burglars come. For Safety's Sake— 
mail the coupon NOW. 


THE SAFE-CABINET CO., Dept. 106, Marietta, Ohio 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers of 
THE SAFE-CABINET 
15 Branches and 800 Dealers in United States and Canada 
Foreign Sales Dept., 15 E. 26th St., New York 


Highest award at both California Expositions. Protected by numerous 











U.S. Patents. Patented in foreign countries. 
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Address 


Dept. 106, Marietta, Ohio 


Send your catalog postpaid, 
and names of 

Safe - Cabinet 
®& users in bus- 
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ours. 


. 


* 
* 


The £tna Life Insurance Co., 

Hartford, Conn., writes: 
** Building practically destroyed 
by fire. Gas main exploded and 
SAFE-CABINET blown down 
tothe basement. Contents found 
all intact. although THE SAFE 
CABINET subjected to ex- 
treme heat.” 


SAFE-CABINET Users 
Here are a few of thousands: 
Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety, N. Y.; U. S. Consular Serv- 
ice throughout the world; Live 
Stock Exchange Bldg., Kansas 
City; Continental & Commer- 
cial Natl Bank, Chicago; Hearst 
Bidg., San Francisco. 
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Men’s Pure Silk, 50c; Women’s, 
75c, $1.00 and $1.50 per Pair. 


HESE prices buy HOSE 
of LUXITE, made of pure 
Japanese silk, 12 strands 
to the thread. Much silk hosiery at these 
prices contains but 6 or 8-strand thread. 
To give that kind desired weight the makers 
load the dyes with metallic compounds. 
But these soon destroy fine threads. Your 
safeguard lies in this name—HOSE of 
LUXITE. It requires no loading. 
HOSE of LUXITE is superbly rich 
and lustrous, due to the fine, close stitching, 
and our liberal use of choice materials and 


and shimmering as 


Made also of 


favorite store for 


dealer fails to sup 
names and free 


LUXITE TEXTILES, INCORPORATED, 522 Fowler St., 


San Francisco 


New York Chicago 


Makers of High-Grade Hosiery Since /875 


OL.T. tne 


pure dye. It comes from the wash as shapely 


new. 
Lusterized Lisle, and of 


Gold-Ray, the new scientific silk. The fine 
lisle top resists garter strain. The high spliced 
heel and toe are extra reinforce 


Ask your 
HOSE of LUXITE. 


Prices as low as 25c for Men, Women and 


Children. We ee direct, postpaid, if your 
y 


you. Write for dealers’ 


HOSE of LUXITE book. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Liverpool 
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The Monroe in use at 
| Sole stare Foghat Boge 


Writing in 100% Efficiency 
Magazine, on the subject of 
Factory Routing and Dispatch- 
ing, Geo. DeA. Babcock, Pro- 
duction Manager of the H. H. 
Franklin Mfg. Co., of Syracuse, 
N. Y., says: 
colace andar he mand nveled in toute 
“When calculations, even of a simple kind, are 
T ie tlle aia 
tor. It must record 
ing what is written on 
Iculations for 
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which it is used must be fast. 


“In the writer's Ty emmy = the Monroe Calculat- 
ing Machine has found to fulfill these re- 
quirements and is used to make all calculations 
previous to the posting on the Control Boards in 
the Franklin Plant.” 


Syracuse, ot Dillaye —— Bldg. 


Buffalo, rh Ellicott r tear Bldg. 
Philadelphia, New Stock Exch. Bldg. 
Baltimore, The Falconer Co. 





A re ee | 


The Manager of Every Office 





Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Washington, D.C., Woodward Bldg. 
Richmond, Va., 18 So. 14th Street 
Greenville, S. dp Bank of Com. Bldg. St. Paul, American Bank Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga., 512 Hurt Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 75 Vandergrift Bldg 
Cleveland, 305 Frederick Bldg. 
Detroit, 1312 Majestic Bldg. 


Have you yet learned what surprising 
economies, coupled with positive ac- 
curacy, are being effected by the 


ON 


Calculating Machine 


in the offices and factories of leading pwr 
everywhere? If not, write and we will send 
you some interesting facts. 

The Monroe has proved the marvel of the 
business world in that it not only Adds but it 
SUBTRACTS, DIVIDES, and MULTI- 
PLIES as easily as other machines add, and 
does not require an expert operator. 

Used in various departments of the U. S. 
Government service and by- representative 
concerns throughout America. 


Drop an inquiry in the mail today. 


Chicago, 330 W. Monroe Street 
St. Louis, 944 SyndicateTrust Bldg. 


Denver, 1639 Champa Street 

Salt Lake City. Shields Stationery Co. 
San Francisco, Merch. Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 509 Vannuys Bldg. 
Boise, 210 N. 8th Street 











Rochester, 42 East Ave 
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Conditions, Ownership, Agriculture, Irrigation, Dis- ley, President of Yale, says: 
Leroy-Beaulieu is worth reading, and this book originally written. There is 


tribution of Products, Etc. 


Now The Wealthiest Country In The World— 
Features of Contents: E Laee great story of aan yy gE hat it is, and A Valuable New Text- 
iow it came to be what it is, told by the great book on Economics 
inn ance pao hr na French ocmmeutiet, Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, in **an amazingly instructive 
; : his work, THE UNITED STATES IN THE yolume. The book i i 
People. Immigration, The TWENTIETH CENTURY. This book h + slic aggre ca 
Negro Problem, Increase in i Is 10 aS of information, thoroughly 
Population, Ete. been proclaimed throughout the country as the assimilated and coordinated 
~ most noteworthy work on America since Bryce’s forthe use of Americans, even 
Rural America—Natural ‘American Commonwealth.’ : 


Arthur T. Had- more it would seem than for 
“Any work by the French for whom it was 


Industrial America.—How American Industry isor- deals with a subject = intelligent outside pothing else in existence that 


ganized, Leading Industries, Ete. 
Commercial America.—Railways, Foreign Trade, 
The Merchant Marine, Commercial! Relations, Etc. 


opinion is muc ee 
th. 400 pages. $2.00 postpaid. ness.'’—The Evening Mail, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


approaches it in thorough- 


New York, 








They tell with proper delicacy and restraint, yet 
simply and plainly, the story of the mystery of life; 
and impart with powerful subtlety an abhorrence of 
all that tends toward even the slightest lowering of 

the highest sex ideals. 

Warmly recommended by Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey of Denver; Edward Bok, of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal; Rev.C. H.Parkhurst, 








: ‘ the knowledge of sex they 
Give Your Boys and Girls would demand from you 
could they Lut know the dangers which confront them. 

Before they obtain wrong and incomplete impressions from sources out- 
side the home, give them the proper viewpoint by placing in their hands 


The Mysteries of Life Series 


Four widely commended volumes by ISEABELLE THOMPSON SMART, M.D. 


Small 12mo. Cloth. Price 75c. per volume. All Four for $2.50. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK and LONDON 


ay 
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New York; Rev. Francis E. Clark, Pres. United Society 
for Christian Endeavor; Charles W. Eliot, ex- Sopage aan 
of Harvard; and many other eminent authoritie 
Four Volumes: What a Father Should Tell His Little 
Boy; What a Father Should Tell His Son; What a 
Mother Shoulk 1 Tell Her Little Girl; What 
a Mother Should Tell Her Daughter. 
Place them in the hands of your children 
and they will reap a lasting benefit. 
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General Carranza appoints General Obre- 
gon Minister of War and General Can- 
dido Aguilar as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Border raids continue. One American is 
held for $14,000 ransom. 


March 15.—United States troops to the 
number of 4,000 cross the border for a 
=— campaign for the capture of 

illa. 


DOMESTIC 
WASHINGTON 


March 12.—Seeretary _ Daniels completes 
arrangements for a “naval Plattsburg,”’ 
in the shape of four-weeks cruises 
on naval vessels for civilians, in the 
course of which they. will be trained as 
bluejackets. 

March 14.—Without the formality of a 
debate the House adopts a joint reso- 
lution authorizing the President to 
recruit the Army to 120,000 men, or 
about 20,000 more than formerly 
authorized by law. 


GENERAL 


March 11.—San Francisco reports the 
seizure of the American steamer Edna 
by a British cruiser, which has taken 
her to Port Stanley, Falkland Islands. 
A charge of violation of neutrality was 
laid against this vessel formerly, when 
she steamed under the name of Mazat- 
lan. She carries at present nitrates 
from Chile for the British West Indies. 

March 13.—In New York State the Equal 
Suffragists succeed in passing their con- 


stitutional amendment through the 
Assembly by a vote of 109 to 30. 





Discovering New York.—‘ New York 
prides herself on having the most beautiful 
parks in the world. Bronx Park is the 
great zoo of the world. It contains 650 
acres and is beautifully laid off in drives 
and walks. Here is to be seen every known 
animal, bird, and reptile in the world. 
Riverview Drive is the beauty spot of the 
city. Here is where the Astors, Vander- 
bilts, and the richest people of the city 
live. The drive extends the entire length 
of the city, 20 or 25 miles, and is along 
the banks of the Hudson River. 

‘‘New York is too bigfor Kennedy. The 
city is a whirl day and night. Everybody 
is after the dollar. It might do for young, 
ambitious men to fight this sort of life- 
battle, but not me. I am having the time 
of my life, however, and am enjoying fine 
health. We have had no winter here. 
Just one little snow, no rain to mention. 
The thermometer has never been lower than 
19 degrees above zero. They tell me they 
have not had zero weather here for 
years. 

“T must say that New York has the 
finest-looking and most polite class of men 
I ever met. They are so friendly and nice 
to strangers. The ladies also are hand- 
some, but nothing to compare with the 
men. You hardly ever see a blonde lady 
here. All dark complected with black eyes 
and are small in stature. They are not 
half as good-looking as our Southern girls. 

“Tam making my letter too long, but 
have told but little of the many things of 
interest that I have seen since coming here. 
Some of these days I am coming home 
and it will take a good one to match the 
wonderful yarns that Kennedy will tell 
then.”—W. A. Kennedy, in the Farmington 
(Mo.) News. 
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Mi Baba and the 


Marjaneh Dancing Before Khoja Hoseyn, 
from Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves—Have 
you ever read their fascinating story? Do 
you know the “Thousand and One Nights,” 
that wonderful series of Arabian stories which 
Dr. Eliot calls “one of the great story-books 
of the world’? Among the millions of vol- 
umes in the world, there are only a few rea//y 
great story-books, just as there are only a 
few permanently great histories, biographies, 
poems and essays. 

To know these few great books is to be well-read. 
To miss them is to miss one of the richest joys in life. 

A remarkable free booklet has been printed that tells 
about these few great books. To receive your copy 
merely clip the coupon. It tells how Dr. Eliot of 
Harvard conceived the plan of sifting out of all the books 
in the world just the few truly great ones—the few that 
make a man really well-read—and so arranging them that 
their reading is made a pleasure. These few wonderful 
books have become famous as the 


The Harvard Classics 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 


Fifty volumes, 418 works, the books that cultivated men refer to in their talk, the books that contain the 
essentials of a liberal education. 


One hundred thousand successful men are finding that the free booklet pictured below opened a new world to them. It taught 
them the joy of being well-read; and how to attain it without waste of money or time. Merely ask for your copy. 


Ten Thousand Hours of Pleasure 


Can you imagine any greater pleasure than to read the great story-books of the world with Dr. Eliot, to see the great plays, 
hear the great orators, meet the great men of all history? He offers you that opportunity, and no other pleasure can yield returns 
so valuable. For he promises you that at the end of your hours of pleasure you will have ‘‘the essentials of a liberal education.”” 

‘IT believe that the faithful and considerate reading of these books,’* he says, ‘‘will give any man the elements of a liberal 
education, even though he can devote to them but fifteen minutes a day.” 


The Free Booklet Tells the Story 


N it Dr. Eliot tells how he HE coupon brings you without obligation of any 

: sort one of the most valuable little volumes about 

searched the literature of the —ooks and their makers that you ever opened—the 

world to pick out the books the _ little thirty-two page book prepared to describe the 
famous Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 


Send This Coupon 
For Your Copy 


Twentieth Century Man 
‘ " ,  Areally delightful little book. Not amere catalogue 
should know. No matter how of titles and authors but a literary guide no book lover 


small or how great your library ‘an afford to neglect. . 
great y Y, can al g & Son 





how little or “how much time Thirty-two pages—some of the headings: S 
you have to read, you should 


have this free booklet. 


—What Are The Harvard Classics? 





New York, N.Y. 


—Fifteen Minutes a Day with Dr. Eliot. 


everything to me,” says one 


man. ‘“‘It opened the door of a —D* Elict’s Aim. 


new world of pleasure.’’ —The World’s Civilization on a Bookshelf. booklet. 
There is a copy free for every Digest The Pleasure of Good Reading. 
reader. To receive your copy clip Name..... 
the coupon. —The Reading Courses. 
MR: Ghee ‘ 
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The little booklet was worth yoo Busy to Read? 
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L. D. 3-25-16 


f. P. F. Corer 


416 West 13th St. 


Gentlemen:—You may send 
me this /¢e Harvard Classics 
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tion on the Exchange was amply demon- 
strated. It was ne* widely known in the 
Street, but the fact was that the odd-lot 
system came within a hair’s breadth of. a 
ene, — “a a — 66 D ll 95 
emoralized, and in their disturbed state i 
sought deliberately a method for reducing aZy oO ars 
the amount of business coming to them. : . 
“Tt is doubtful if the broker for a big Dollars are curiously like men. Put them to work, and they 
odd-lot house knew at any time of the day ; will earn an income to support you. Keep them idle, and 
exactly how his accounts stood. In periods iy oll die nothing. 


of moderate business a clerk in the office, . 
to whom he makes reports of sales and pur- The amount of work they do and the amount of income 
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chases, keeps him informed about the state they earn depend on you. If you let your dollars live lazy 
of his trades. But the clerk now had so lives. the ill th f But. if 
much detail to attend to that he himself : 7 ee ee eee See OF ee eee sal 
did not know the position of the broker. you choose, you can make them earn you a much better 
So the broker was constantly working yield without overworking them—that is, without sacrific- 
pretty much in the dark. The inflow of ing safety in any degree. 


business became so eat that many J 
brokers abandoned all effort to make And it surely i is worth while to make your dollars work as 


reports to the office at frequent intervals, hard for you as you worked for them, and earn 
and a number kept a bag at hand into 
which they threw their order-slips and did 5 1 t G 

not send them around to the office until 2} Oo % 


noon or even later. Under this sort of 











congestion one odd-lot house was known First Mortgage Serial Real Estate Bonds afford you a per- 
to have more than 100 cots distributed 2 fectly safe investment, that will keep your money at work 
ban ool en ioner of gh yr Rage I earning the best rate consistent with safety. The soundness 
morning. of these bonds is best indicated by the record of this House, 
“The average daily purchases and sales 34 years without a dollar loss to any client. 

ef ~ Ledley Be cay rx Sern tage The bonds are secured by the best class of newly improved, 
80,000° shares: 4 third house bought and well located city preperties, and are issued in convenient 
sold 150,000 shares, a fourth 74,000, and a denominations—$1, 000, $500 and $100. 

fifth 40,000 shares, making a total for five If you are interested in safe investments, write today for the 





houses of 520,000 shares dealt in in a 
single day. 

“Two prominent odd-lot firms have six 
partners who are members of the Exchange. 
They were not able to handle the business 
thrust upon them and were forced to 
hand many orders over to other brokers 
to be filled. Several firms employed out- 
side Exchange members to help them out, 
paying a salary instead of the customary 
brokerage of $2 per hundred. 

“The Stock Exchange has made much 
capital out of the increase of buying of 
fractional amounts of stock. Through the 
increase in this business the Exchange 
sought to prove its value as the medium 
for investments by persons of — means. 
Months before the expansion of specula- in $< inations 
tion began, odd-lot Conia tions cenied a ” aR yer La ome bs Sapo ant ene er. 
substantial part of the income of numerous G ad aah te P q 4 
” eommission-houses which would not have foxuanoma hy eyed ng ona HOME pane a Bi a co. 

> x > ), (INC) sources over 

hg og erro lot invester or tender Oklahoma Psy v. eo patweslacaniipiiined Aane, ,Chicago, Illinois 

“One week supplied evidence of too 
great a business to be handled, and it also 
showed that odd-lot dealings could very 
easily be curbed. Raising the margin 
between odd- and full-lot prices had exactly 
the effect that the dealers hoped for. It 
went even further, helped, perhaps, by the 
mistaken notion held in some quarters 
that brokers had raised their commission 
from one-eighth to one-quarter of 1 per 
eent. Public buying fell away substan- 
tially, and it was reported that considerable 
trading in fractional lots was switched from 
New York to Boston and Philadelphia.” 


Straus Investors Magazine, and for 


Booklet No. D-645 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


STRAUS BUILDING 150 BROADWAY 
AGO NEW YORK 
DETROIT—MINNEAPOLIS 
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GILT EDGE MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Short term maturities 
Yielding 4 to 5%. 


INCREASE Your INCOME 


Others buy them. Safe, 
and more interest than the 
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Defense 


Defense used in any sense means preparedness against loss. The 
strongest investment defense is a Municipal Bond which is sure to pay 
in good times or in bad; in times of world war or businéss depression. 








Municipal Bonds also defend you against the higher income tax 
agitation — such will only enhance the value of your securities, 


OUR BUSINESS RIVALS AFTER which are tax free. 


THE WAR 


Henry Clews, the New York banker, 
still active in business, who has survived 
from what seems now an ancient period— 
the late sixties and early seventies— 
has contributed to The Magazine of Wall 
Street an article on America’s great op- 
portunity in trade, as a consequence of the 
European War. Among his interesting 
points he makes are these: 


If you believe in investment defense, send for Circular L3. 
This will bring you our instructive illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Premier 
Investment,’’ which deals in a comprehensive way with all classes 
of Municipal Bonds, and also our extensive Municipal Bond List 
showing issues yielding from 3.60% to 5.50%. 

Write today as Municipal Bonds are selling below 


their real value and are steadily advancing in price. 
Our advice is free and correspondence is invited. 


William R.Compton Company 


14 Well Servet Municipal 408 Oi Olive Street 


111 W. Monroe St. Bonds 108 Union Trast Bide. 





“According to the ‘Statesmen’s Year 
Book,’ Great Britain’s foreign trade, im- 
ports and exports, amounted to $8,020,- 
000,000 in 1913, the year before the war. 








In the same year the foreign trade of Sa ALA 
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Figures That Show 
Investment Merit 


The Comptroller of the Currency 
reports that from June 1910 to June 
1915, the holdings of Public Utility 
Bonds by all Banking Institutions 
reporting to the Comptroller in- 
creased 38.8% against an increase 
of only 22.9% in holdings of all 
other classes of securities. 


These figures suggest strongly 
the Bankers’ estimate of the two 
most important investment elements 
—Safety and Yield. 

Upon request for Circular D36, 
we will send to investors list and 
particulars of Public Utility Bonds 
which we are selling to these bank- 
ing institutions. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Detroit St. Louis Baltimore 


eT 
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To Yield 
6.75 Per Cent 


S ‘Compan Gas & Electric 














Company 6% Coupon Gold 

Notes afford the investor an 
attractive, conservative investment 
in a large public utility enterprise, 
serving a population of 1,800,000, 
whose increasing earnings provide 
a wide margin of safety over 
interest requirements. 


Denominations: $50, $100, $500, $1,000 


Send for descriptive circular D-10 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 


Incorporated 
Engineers Managers 
Gas Building 206 So.La Salle St. Trinity Bldg. 
Tacoma, Wash. CHICAGO New York City 











Good Investments in 


Public Utility 


Preferred Stocks 
yielding 5% and upwards 
and enhancement possibilities of 
Common Stocks 
Outlined in our 
CURRENT LETTER “D”’ 
Copy sent on request 


Williams, Troth & Coleman 


Investment Securities 
60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 











Danforth Farm Mortgages 


representing conservative Loans on going 
farms are a safe investment. 


The farms we lend on will earn more than three 
times the annual interest and taxes on the land, 
besides making a good living for the borrowers 
and leaving a surplus to apply on the debt. 

We have them in denominations ranging from 
$500.00 upwards, 

Ask for Descriptive List No. 50. 


A. G. DANFORTH & sae Bankers 


Pounded A.D. 
WASHINGTON ILLINOIS 














Germany aggregated $5,145,000,000; of 
the United ype $4,035,000,000 ; "and 
of France, $3,050,000,000. The United 
States thus came third in total and had 
a little more than half the amount of 
Great Britain. This latter divergence was 
due to our imports being relatively small, 
= exports making a particularly satis- 

actopy showing. Great Britain’s exports 

ser 175,000,000 in 1913; Germany’s 
$2, 475,000,000; the United ‘States’, $2,- 
225,000,000; and France’s, $1,900,000,000 
Had we been larger buyers of foreign prod- 
ucts we should have prest Germany closely 
for second place in the world’s trade, be- 
cause large imports invariably facilitate 
large exports, and a restraint upon one 
side of foreign commerce inevitably acts 
unfavorably upon the other. Such were 
the facts before the war. 

**But what we are asking at the moment 
is what is to be expected after the war, 
bearing in mind that any answer can 
only be based upon conditions as they 
appear to-day. Whichever side wins, the 
foreign commerce of the world is bound 
to encounter great changes. If the Allies 
win, every effort will be made to prevent 
Germany regaining the possession of 
second place, which she securely held be- 
fore the war, and which she, unfortunately 
for herself, imperiled by permitting that 
deplorable cataclysm. So far as Germany 
is concerned, the war temporarily sus- 
pended her five billions of foreign com- 
merce and forced out of employment over 
3,000,000 tons of shipping. 

“Germany will, of course, make a des- 
perate struggle to regain this loss; in fact, 
when peace comes, the world must face the 
bitterest economic war ever experienced. 
German science and German organization, 
plus German aid, will undoubtedly make 
heroic efforts to dislodge those who have 
captured her trade during the war. Her 
capacities in these respects must not be 
underrated, even tho she be handicapped 
by impaired economic and financial con- 
ditions, by high prices, high wages, scarcity 
of skilled labor, loss of export trade, high 
taxes, foreign prejudice, etc. Moreover, 
when peace comes it is highly probable 
that a series of hostile tariffs will be im- 
posed, calculated to restrain German 
trade and stimulate that of her allied 
enemies. These are only some of the 
difficulties against which Germany will 
have to contend after the war, and it will 
be some years before such obstacles can 
be effectually overcome. 

**Meanwhile, what will Great Britain 
be doing? Already she is making active 
plans for permanent retention of markets 
eaptured from Germany. The war will 
shake Great Britain out of the easy, self- 
confident spirit which she has long dis- 
played in her foreign trade. Already she 
is carefully studying German methods, and 
Germany will almost certainly be tempo- 
rarily shut out from one of her best markets 
—the British Empire—by a hostile tariff. 
British shipping and British finance may 
also be expected to discriminate very 
positively in favor of their own nationality. 
Great Britain is essentially a great trading 
nation as well as a great manufacturing 
nation. She controls nearly one-quarter 
of the world’s population and territory, 
and owns nearly one-half the world’s 
ocean tonnage. Being an island with 
singular geographical limitations, she is 
unable to raise more than one-quarter of 
her necessary food, and is consequently 
obliged to buy her heavy imports with the 
product of her factories. Add to these 
conditions her remarkable colonizing abili- 
ties and her genius for governing depen- 
dent peoples, and we have a few of the 
principal reasons for the marvelous growth 
and development of the British Empire 
which Germany endeavored to emulate 
and break; but which, by a strange irony 
of fate, is likely to be more firmly welded 
together than ever before. Furthermore, 
Great Britain is being less hurt in every 
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Shall I Sell? 


In times like these, when 
the market is uncertain, 


Babson Service will keep 
you reliably informed on 
investment securities. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

Statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department G-4-13 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Block Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest Statistical Organization of its Ch - 
in U. 8. 














Suitable Employment 


of surplus funds (in whatever amount) is offered by the 


PARTIAL PAYMENT METH 


of purchasing solid, seasoned stocks and bonds. 
By this method your money is always accessible, you 
receive the dividends paid during time of purchase, and 
you steadily and systematically increase your capital. 


Booklet No. 33 fully explains the plan. 


Harris, WINTHROP & C9 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


The Rookery 15 Wall Street 
Chicago New York 


































: b You cannot go wrong in your 
investments if you purchase our 
First Farm Mortgages. Large 
and small amounts furnished. 33 
years without the lossof a Dollar. |, 

Let us sen you descriptive 
pamphlet “A” and list of offer- 


ings. 
E.J. LANDER & Co. 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
ESTABLISHED 1883 : 
Canttal and Surplus One- Half Million Dollars 


We're Right on the Ground 


Free Trial 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chests 


protect furs, woolens and 
plumes from moths, ete 
rise st gift. 15 days’ free 
trial. Factory price 
Write today for 56-page free catelee. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR OHEST 00., Dept. M, Statesville, N. 0. 





























foreign exchange 


is the clue.... 





to the international situation 


The unprecedented increase in our foreign trade— 
the unfamiliar spectacle of our becoming a creditor 
Nation—is causing business men and students to 
pay more attention to the study of foreign exchange, 
Vnatisit? How does it operate? How is it affected 
by international transactions? {These questions 
and many others are answered in “The Elements 
of Foreign Exchange” by Franklin Escher. The 
intricacies and perplexities of foreign exchange are 
made clear in this little book, which, in a propane 
and readable style, tells you — what you N 
and WANT to know about this important subject. 
Sent prepaid anywhere o. receipt of check or money 
order for $1.00. 
Send for our catalogue of banking books. 


Bankers Publishing cmgy 
251 Broadway ew York 
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way by the war than any of the other 
belligerents; so that when peace comes 
she will naturally be the quickest of all 
the belligerents to rebound. 

‘Now as to the United States, whose 
future in foreign trade could not be fairly 
estimated until we had somewhat mea- 
sured the abilities of our chief competitors, 
Great Britain and Germany. It is quite 
evident that a big struggle is coming for 
foreign markets; that Great Britain and 
the United States will gain largely from 
the war, and that Germany will be seri- 
ously handicapped for some years to 
come. After the war, reconstruction will 
be intensely active in the devastated dis- 
tricts, and many orders on this account 
will come to the United States. For our 
steel-products and mechanical appliances 
of all sorts there will be an urgent demand; 
tho there is serious danger that the in- 
flated prices at home may shut us out 
of foreign markets and enable Germany 
more juickly to recover much lost cued. 
Great Britain will also be prepared to 
satisfy European demands; hence the 
permanence of our hold on some of these 
markets remains to be demonstrated. 

“There are other markets, however, 
more tempting and less transient, so far 
as we are concerned. South America, 
China, Japan, and even India and the 
Far East offer unlimited opportunities to 
American manufacturers, exporters, finan- 
ciers, and investors. One good effect of 
the war will be to compel us to take 
broader views of the world and to prevent 
us from being too self-centered; for this 
will be a very different world after the war, 
and whether we like or not, the United 
States will be forced into more intimate 
relations with all the great nations. 

“This country is jincreasing its output 
of manufactures at a much higher ratio 
than growth of population, while its growth 
in agriculture barely keeps pace with home 
demands. It is within the realms of cer- 
tainty that exports of manufacturers will 
increase enormously during the present 
generation, while our exports of farm- 
products may practically cease. Surplus 
products from our mills must find foreign 
buyers, to gain which we shall be obliged to 
meet foreign competition, selling at prices, 
terms, quality, style, ete., that will com- 
mand a preference for American products. 

‘‘It would be folly for us to expect that 
these foreign markets will be easily won. 
In all probability a fierce struggle for 
supremacy in this respect will follow after 
the war, particularly on the part of Ger- 
many.. Much of her foreign commerce 
will be temporarily lost, and she will be 
seriously handicapped in its recovery 
by financial, commercial, and even human 
exhaustion. Nevertheless, she will make 
a supreme struggle for recovery, and will 
undoubtedly rally more vigorously and 
effectively than her enemies are disposed 
to expect. Great Britain has also suffered 
in her foreign trade, but relatively much 
less than any of the belligerents, because of 
her ability to keep’ open the world’s high- 
ways for herself and friends while closing 
them to her enemies. When the war ends 
Great Britain will undoubtedly recover 
more quickly and be a larger gainer by 
the war than any of the belligerents. 

“Our chief commercial rival will un- 
doubtedly be Great Britain, but in this 
there should be stimulus without danger, 
so long as the spirit of fairness and freedom 
possesses both nations in their intercourse, 
and provided always that both nations 
preserve the willingness to reason out all 
differences of opinion and interest, as for 
the last hundred years. The greatest 
difficulty on our part will come in the 
unreadiness of American manufacturers 
to meet the requirements of foreign 
markets, which hitherto they have been 
indisposed often to cultivate as a_per- 
maneney, preferring the profits and ease 
of the home market.” 
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TRY IT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE 
As easy to install as pen and ink, and easier to operate. 
Let one of our salesmen carry a Hand Addressograph right 
into your office and give you a 2-minute demonstration— 
or we shall gladly send you one on 10 day trial. 
No Cost — No Obligation 
Investigate — Write Today 
ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 
915 W. Van BurenSt., Chicago 










Valuation $9,070; 2 Years; Net Rate, 8% | 
8o acres citrus land; 13 acres in bearing, valued, | 
“Miller $4,380: balance unusually good grapefruit, orange 
= grove land, valued, $4,690; proceeds loan further 
Service” | improves property. Ask for complete details. 
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JU) Positively the cheapest and strongest light on earth. 
Used in every country on the globe. Makes and 
buras its own gas. Castsno shadows. Clean and 
odorless. Absolutely safe. Over 200 styles. 100 to 
2000 Candle Power. Fully Guaranteed. Write for 
. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 

THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 E. Sth St., Canton, O, 


recommendation by conservative National bank; | 
loans net lenders 8%. Your enquiry invited. 


G.L. Miller & Co.,Inc.,Miami Bank & Trust Co. Bidg., Miami, Fla. 
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7 Days 


Free Trial 


No money asked of you. 
Simply write and we will 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S , known. When that name is known, the form 
used may be Rev. John Smith, but the former is 
EASY CHAIR preferred. Tne form ‘Rev. Smith" is vulgar. 


The LEXICOGRAPHER does not know the source of 
| the words you quote. Wordsworth wrote “The 
light that never was, on sea or land”’ in his poem, 
“Suggested by a Picture of Peel Castle in a 
Storm.”’ It is a line in stanza 4. 

“M. E, A.,’’ Nevada, Ohio.—“ (1) Is it proper 
to use this expression, ‘I had a nice time’ (2) 


What pronoun is used in connection with these 
diseases: mumps, measles, etc.? (3) Is it, proper 





Tn this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Fank & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 
















“R. L. D.,"" Terrace Park, Ohio.—‘‘ What is 
the exact meaning of the phrase ‘on the bias’ as 


send you one of these wonder in the sentence ‘I’m on the bias’? Is it good e 
fountain pens—(the famous Merchants English?” to say ‘these oats’; ‘I measured them up’? 
National) to use for 7 days. At the end “I’m on the bias” is a slang-phrase meaning (1) Nice, in the sense of “‘a nice time,” is in 


of that time, either return to us at our . " ri p 
expense or remit $2.50 by check, postal “I’m not feeling in good condition.” It is not wide colloquial use, but is not sanctioned by good 


or money order. You are the absolute good English. usage. (2) The words mumps and measles are 
judge. The Merchants National is such ‘a m a ‘ _ plural forms often used as singulars. Both it 
an extraordinary fountain pen that we ‘go ek Te ance. S: PH. coe ‘foo a4 and them may be used in talking of the diseases, 


take this way of bringing it to your at- come (or go) to see you’? Thesentence is supposed | depending upon whether one considers the disease 










eri al S ollly g Sonthe. to be written to some one living across the city." | or the manner in which the disease manifests 

point pt pen; ger Both are correct, when written to some one at | itself. (3) ‘‘Oat”’ is used usually in the plural and 

hey a distance. Speaking of this person to a third collectively. Therefore, the expressions, “these 

- person one would say “I can not go to see him,” | ats,” and “I measured them up,” are correct, 

‘rite Today ia as one is then considering movement away from | but “all’ is preferable to “up, which is 
both oneself and the person addressed, but in | COlloquial. 


writing to some one one is considering movement 
toward him, and therefore come is the better word 
to employ. 





“R. L. K.,’’ Chicago, Ill.—*‘ Is the verb in the 
following sentence used correctly? ‘They have 
proved themselves safe by years of tests.’ If it is 
correctly used in this case, can you explain why? 
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“J. F. L.,’’ Coudersport, Pa.—‘ 
tendency among the people to address a minister 
of the Gospel as ‘Reverend Smith,’ 


Persons of culture use the form Rev. Mr. 
when the first name of the person addressed is not | Scottish verdict, 


I find a growing 


or ‘Reverend 





Smith proved. 


true preterit and past participle 


“ Prove a” is a Scotticism common in the 


Should it not be ‘have proven’ 
Yes, the verb is correct, because the evident in- 
tention is to express time passed. 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC AREA—An empire of 
fertile lands and opportunities. The Seaboard 
Air Line Railway traverses six of the richest 
Southern States from the green fields of Vir- 
ginia to the orange groves and mid-winter 
vegetable gardenson the Gulf Coast of South- 
ern Florida. Choice locations for fruit, truck, 
general farming, stock raising, dairying and 
poultry at low prices and within easy reach 
of large markets. Combination of soil and 
climate with growing seasons from 200 to 348 
days affords a wide range of possibilities. Let 
us direct you to the section it suited to 
your purposes. Our books of facts and photos 
mailed free. Ask: J. A. Pride, General Indus- 
trial Agent, SEABOARD AIR LINE RAIL- 
WAY, Suite D-2, Norfolk, Va. 





FOR SALE, Florida Bungalow, close to 
Hotel Belleview and golf links; never occu- 
pied; eight rooms, two baths; sleeping is 
available at low price. Address DONAL 
ALVORD, owner, Clearwater, Fla. 


SUMMER HOME SITES & (Are cop 


Lake Erontage and Farm Properties. 3 to 200 
acres. Selected choice locations can now 
be. bought at low prices. — 
TRUST, 277 Broadway, New Y 








FLORIDA LANDS 





THE EAST FLORIDA ANNUAL.—The 
finest book of its kind ever published in Flor- 
ida. An ornament to any library table. Now 
ready for distribution; 112 pages of descrip- 
tive illustrated matter.concerning the beau- 


We Want High Class Men 
To Establish Themselves 
Permanently in Their 
Own Business 


by joining the selling force of a house, 
established 33 years, which will enable 
them to earn $3,000 to $6,000 per year. 
We have a few openings with exclusive 
permanent territory contracts for men 
over 25, well educated, of financial re- 
sponsibility,who can furnish Ar references, 
to sell our Visual Instruction Material, 
indorsed by highest school authorities 
and in demand by all schools and libraries. 
Must make satisfactory cash deposit as 
evidence of good faith. Address, with 
full particulars, 


Underwood & Underwood 
417 Fifth Ave., New York 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





TURN YOUR_IDEAS INTO MONEY, 
Our free book “From Brarns To CONSUMER” 
containing tables and valuable information 
tells how. Large, old established firm, incor- 
rated under the laws of Ohio for 15 years, 
is looking for meritorious inventions to man- 
ufacture. Largest, most complete plant in 
the U.S. Send your idea. Think of some- 
thing new or something that can be made 
better. It may be worth thousands. We will 
develop it for you. Your address on a —_ 





ALASKA 


Five Escorted Tours, June and July; 
one including ‘MIDNIGHT SUN.” 
Fifteen wonderful tours covering Great 
National Parks, Canadian Rockies, 
Pacific Coast and Grand Canyon. 


Low inclusive rates. | Booklet “‘D’’ ready 
GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD 








309 Fifth Ave., New York 1115 Walnut St., Phila. 








JAPAN 


Small party sails June 27, costing $490. 
Booklet upon request. The Davisson Tours, 
250 Wayne Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





JAPAN and CHINA 
SUMMER TOUR SAILS JUNE 29 
FALL TOUR SAILS SEPT. 7 
Send for full itineraries 


H. W. Dunning & Co., 14-B Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





ALASKA, JAPAN, ana 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Get our eg | before you definitely plan 
your tour. Small parties of character at rea- 
sonable cost. P, 0, Clark, Times Bldg.,New York 










RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 
TOURS, 


Send for new booklet 
of luxurious tours to 
CALIFORNIA and ALASKA 
Including 
Grand Caryon, Apache Trail, 
Yosemite, Midnight Sun in America, 
Yellowstone and Canadian Rockies. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB Co. 
Dept. 5, 17 Temple Place, Boston 
New York Phila. Chicago San Franciscc 
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Little Journeys into Canada” 
“Great Journeys thru Canada and Alaska,”’ write 
Canadian & Alaskan Bureau of Travel 
The Biltanore Hotel, opp. Grand Central Stn., N.Y.C. 


ALASKA 


Our tour, leaving early in July, visits Cana- 
dian Rockies; Alaska, including Lake Atlin, 
White Horse, Yukon River to Dawson; Seattle, 
Portland, Yellowstone Park, etc. 

This is only one of our wonderful tours. 
Write for booklet, mailed free upon request. 

THE WALTER H. WOODS Co., 
84 Journal Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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tiful East Coast of Florida. Thirty cents = 
postpaid to all parts of the United States and = rig aay , AY CER, Mer., 
Canada. Send stamps today to the East AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES FINANCIAL MORTGAGES 


Florida Annual Company, Box 725-L, Saint 
Augustine, Florida. 





AGENTS WANTED 





COULD YOU SELL—Gasoline at 24ca 
Spest If so, sell Carbonvoid to automo- 





IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 
Three books with list hundreds of inventions 
wanted, sent free. I help you market your 
invention. Advice Free. R. B. OWEN, 
45 Owen Building, Washington, D. C, 








AUTOMOBILE OWNERS: You are 
kicking about the price of gasoline; buy Car- 
bonvoid; equals gasoline at 244ca gallon, 
eliminates carbon, increases power, longer 
life to your motor. $1.00 tube equals 40 
gallons gasoline. Ceybonvold Chemical 








I WANT TO REACH PRIVATE IN- 
DIVIDUALS, who have funds to place on 
select First Mortgage Loans, on Dairy 
Farms, and improved, income-bearing City 
Property, at 6% net. Higher rates mean 
larger risks. A choice loan at 6% means a 
conservative loan. Let me submit applica- 


ilists for $1.00; 300% profit. $1.00 tube | PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. Works, Asbury Park, N tions. None but the safest accepted. Title 
equivalent of & ga Ie 60c o P.see ine. Re-| Books and advice £E. Rates reason- _ | Insurance require tleven years’ experi- 
moves ——— Worl e 60c b zasoline Going able. Highest soeeunnaes. Best results. Send ence in this locality. I have clients to refer 
up. Carbonvoid Works, Asbury Park, N. J. | sketch or model for amination and opinion. PERSONAL to. Mortgages Toe from ee 
‘ a OR S 





WILL ADVANCEexpensesand pay straight 
weekly salary of ban 00 to man or woman with 
fair education and good references. No can- 
vassing. Staple line. Old established firm. G. 
M. Nichols, Philadelphia, Pa., Pepper Bldg. 








MAN, Patent Lawyer, 
Washington, D Cc. 


WATSON E. COLE 
624 F St., 





PATENTS MANUFACTURERS BUY 
are the kind we get for Inventors. For re 
and reliable free book, write R. S. & A 











CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any 
watches or diamonds; for any discarded false 
teeth. Send us any ‘diamonds, watches, old 

old, platinum or silver jewelry, new or 
oe any false teeth, with or without gold, 





this State. J. ARWOOD 
SEATTLE 





COINS— CURRENCY 
ATTENTION. — Bookstores, Cigarstores, 





: Hmancaneg 713 Barrister Building, Wash: any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, | Newsdealers. Gold and silver coins, bank 
Five years established Pecan Nursery, bear- ington, D. or auto magneto points, nothing too large or | billsand warcurrencies of old Mexico. $1000.00 
ing groves, fruits and farming proposition— too small. We send value in cash on receipt | Villa Currency, $5.00; $100.00 Carranza, $5.00. 
Southeast Georgia. Business increased so A man can gain some new knowledge from | of goods. Your g returned at our ex-{ Popular and attractive for collections and as 
—— can’t puasiy finance. Interest free | the Standard Dictionary every day through | pense should our offer be refused within ten | souvenirs. Prices coins and other currencies 
silent or partner. Address, | his whole life—and then turn it over to his days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- spoo request Ole — Export Co., Mills 
uilding, El Paso, Texas 
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Twelve mills located 


throughout the country give OFFICES 
prompt delivery and national poston, Mass. 

distribution. Philadelphia, Ps. 
Allentown, Pa. 

Many offices conveniently = nha. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Dig-in and Suction 


The ‘Chain’ Tread Tire has the two necessary 
features to prevent skidding and slipping, partic- 
ularly on wet pavements—the dig-in and the 


suction. 

The height of the chain above the surface of 
the tire gives the dig-in quality. 

The cup-like shape of the links gives the nec- 
essary suction to hold to the road. 


‘Chain’ Treads are the most efficient moderate- 
priced anti-skids in the world. 


United States Tire Company 


‘Chain’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Usco’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 
“INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 
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“Consider the Lilies of the Field, 
How They Grow’ 


bs 


The life of the lily is but a few 
transient hours. The life of man 
is “three score years and ten.” 


But to live his life in its fulness, 
man—hke the lily—must be nour- 
ished by those-same vital elements 
which Nature provides for nour- 
ishing every living thing; and these 
include the valuable mineral phos- 
phates so often lacking in the 
usual dietary. 





Grape-Nuts food is rich in 
these wonderful elements. It has 
delicious taste, is made of the 
entire nutrition of whole wheat 
and barley, and from youth to old 
age, builds and rebuilds body and 
brain in beautiful harmony with 
Nature’s perfect plan. 














